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DEFICITS AND SURPLUSES 

In the Accounts of the East India Company 

BY 

Dr. Pramatua Nath Banerjee, 

Mmto Professor of Ecottomtcs, University of Calcutta. 

An historical treatment of the income and expenditure of India 
during the early years of British rule is liable to be rendered to a 
large extent misleading by a number of causes. In the first place, 
the acquisition of territories by the East India Company was made 
piecemeal. . The accounts of the earlier periods thus related to 
territories which were smaller in extent than those of later periods. 
Secondly, the imposition of fresh taxes or the remission of existing 
ones often caused an expansion or contraction of income independent- 
ly of other factors. Thirdly, changes in the system of keeping 
accounts took place on several occasions, rendering comparison 
difficult. Lastly, there were current m India several descriptions- 
of coins of different values ; and this fact along with the variety in 
the rates of exchange between England and India introduced great 
complexity into converted accounts. It is essential to bear these 
facts in mind, in order to avoid error in the work of comparison. 

So long as the Company was not possessed of any territories, the 
charges of their several Presidencies were defrayed out of the small 
revenues then collected at each settlement. These charges were*’ 
at that time such as were necessary for the purposes of the Com- 
pany’s trade, and were small. The revenue derived by the CcMUpany 
from Bengal during the four years iy6i-62 to 1764-65 immediately 
preceding the grant of the dewani averaged £ 6 $ S,i 58 a year, while 
the average expenditure was £ 683,301. The average revenue and 
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expenditure of the Madras Presidency during this period were 
£ 191,731 and £ 403,025 respectively. Bombay showed a revenue 
of £ 69,713 and an expenditure of £ 229,709. Each of these Pre- 
sidorcies thus worked at a deficit. The budget of Bengal was very 
nearly a balanced one, while the deficiencies in the other Pr^idencies^ 
were large. 

The acquisition of the dewani in Bengal completely changed the 
situation. The revenue and expenditure in Bengal during the six 
years after this event were as follows ; 



Revenue 

£ 

Expenditure 

£ 

1765-66 

1,681426 

1,210,360 

1766-67 

2,550,094 

1,274,093 

1767-68 

2,451,255 

1,487,383 

1768-69 

2,402,191 

1,573,129 

1769-70 

2,118,294 

1,752,556 

1770-71 

2,009,984 

1,732,088 

The accounts of the Madras Presidency stood as follows : 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

1765-66 

249,115 

371,462 

1 766-67 

386,817 

551,515 . 

1767-68 

331,633 

553,323 

1 768-69 

374,702 

880,687 

1769-70 

510,347 

603408 

1770-71 

578,534 

585,129 

The Bombay accounts 

were on a still smaller scale, as will appear 

from the following figures 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

1765-66 

70,133 

205,831 

1766-67 

75,809 

249.747 

1767-68 

79,697 

268,057 

1768-69 

85406 

318,601 

1769-70 

75,635 

39^,481 

1770-71 

69,462 

401,629 
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It will thus be seen that while there were substantial snrjduses 
realised in Bengal, both Madras and Bombay had large deficits. The 
Bengal surpluses were utilised in making good the deficiencies of 
the other provinces, in meeting the expenditure incurred in 
Bencoolen and St. Helena, and in purchasing investments. The 
financial position of Bengal was prevented from becoming strong. 
Before Clive left India, the situation had become “ fraught with the 
elements of future difficulty,” and within a year of his departure, 
financial distress began to manifest itself. In 1768, Governor 
Verelest wrote : “ The great demands which have been made on this 
Presidency from every quarter have reduced your treasury to a 
very low state, and alarm us for the consequences which must 
inevitably attend such a vast exportation from this country.” It 
should be remembered in this connection that the political and 
commercial accounts were not kept wholly separate, and charges of 
a commercial character were often met out of territorial revenues. 
The result was that in all the Presidencies the cash balances fell below 
the standard required for meeting the demands upon the treasury, 
while in Bombay and Madras the bond debt tended continually to 
swell. 

In 1770, there occurred in Bengal one of the most dreadful 
famines known to history, “ a calamity by which more than a third of 
the inhabitants of Bengal were computed to have been destroyed.” 
The revenue realisations however, did not fall much below those of 
the previous year. 

The financial position of Bengal during the next eight years may 
be gathered from the following figures^: 



Net Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

1771-72 

2 . 373,650 

1,705,279 

177273 

2,327.137 

1,759,271 

1773-74 

2,481404 

1,488435 

J 774-75 

2,823,964 

1,212,890 

1775-76 

2,966,387 

1,161,621 

1776-77 

2,784,502 

1,073,216 

1777-78 

2,567,452 

1,388.978 

1778-79 

2,687,657 

1,696,622 


I. Vide Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, lySe. 
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The revenue and expenditure of the Madras Presidency was as 


follows^ : 


loiiows" ; 

Net Revenue 

Expenditure ' 


£ 

£ 

1771-72 

558,860 

407.446 

1772-73 

529.233 

309.138 

177374 

524,762 

407.144 

177475 

503,629 

454.589 

1775-76 

5 14.591 

345.867 

1776-77 

563.349 

533,182 

1777-78 

283,198 

485.830 

177879 

494.208 

803,924 

The accounts of the 

Bombay Presidency stood as 

follows* : 


Net Revenue 

Expenditure 


£ 

£> 

1771-72 

75.475 

410,853 

1772-73 

85.975 

384,816 

177374 

109,163 

347.387 

17747s 

128,516 

419,562 

1775-76 

227,164 

372,952 

1776-77 

249.915 

360,779' 

177778 

249.857 

364,373 

1778-79 

229,558 

510,891 


These figures show that in each of these eight years there was a 
large surplus in Bengal, the total amount of the surpluses being over 
eight and a half million pounds sterling. In Madras, there were 
surpluses in six of these years, while two of them exhibited deficits. 
The net result was a surplus of ;£224,7io. The position of Bombay 
was throughout this period one of deficit, the total figure amounting 
to ;£ 1,8 14,890. This deficiency of revenue was made good by 
means of aids received from Bengal, the total amount of which was 
£ 1,852,527*. 


1 Vide Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1782, 

2 Ibid. 

3 A portion of the military charges incurred in Tanjore was omitted in the 
accounts for 1776*77. 

4 Vide Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1782. 

The amounts of aid received year by year from Bengal were as follows : 1771*72 
£*33.879; 177**73. £161,932; 1773 * 74 , £164,926; I 774 ' 7 S» £340,219; 1775*76, 
£293,441; 1776*77, £184,022; 1777-78, £219.101; 1778*79, £181,460. Aids 
were also received daring the years 1779*80, 1780*81 amounting to ,£273,547, £iii, 
738 respectively. 
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The bond and other debts in the three Presidencies during this 
period were as follows ; 



Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


C. R. 

Pagodas^ 

Rs. 

i77r 72 

1,603,3000 

2,89,209 


1772-73 

1,927.725* 

3.37,078 


1773-74 

2,131,3281 

1,96,059 

23,23,798 

1774-75 

1,777.4455 

1, 8 r, 632 

26,62,793 

1775-76 

1,305,4854 

*,38,933 

35,35,449 

1776-77 

986,0179 

*•42,533 

31,90,090 

I / 77-78 

1,017,3577 

1,48,900 

35.91.453 

1778-79 

1,056,5210 

2,94,254 

52,79, *6* 


The administration of the country was during all these years, 
except the first, under the control of Warren Hastings. He gave 
a very flattering picture of his own achievements in the realm of 
finance. “ When I took charge'", he wrote, “ of the Government of 
Bengal in 1772, I found it loaded with a debt at interest of nearly 
the same amount as the present ; and in less than two years I saw 
that debt completely discharged, and a sum in ready cash of the 
same amount actually accumulated in store in the public treasuries.*'^ 
This boastful claim, as the historian points out, was not wholly 
based on facts. No improvement had taken place in the productive 
powers of the country. There was a slight improvement in the net 
revenue, which might in part be ascribed to the measures adopted 
by the previous administration. In the expenses of the civil and 
military services, instead of any retrenchment, there had been an 
actual increase. Mill is, therefore, right when he observes : “It 
thus abundantly appears, that nothing so important as to deserve 
the name of improvement had arisen in the financial administra- 
tion of the company. A pecuniary relief had indeed been procured, 
but from sources of a temporary and very doubtful description ; 
partly from the produce of the bills drawn in such profusion upon 
the Company, by the predecessors of Hastings ; partly from the 
reduction of the allowance to the Nawab of Bengal from thirty-two 
to sixteen lakhs ; but chiefly from the plunders of the unhappy 
Emperor of the Moguls, whose tribute of twenty-six lakhs per annum 

1 Two and a half, pagodas were equal to one Pound sterling, 

2 Vide Habtings, Memoirs, 1786. 
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for the dewani of Bengal was withheld, and whose two provinces of 
Corah and Allahabad were sold for fifty lakhs to the Vizier; from 
the sale of the Rohillas, the extirpation of whom was purchased at 
forty of the same eagerly coveted lakhs ; and from the pay and 
maintenance of a third part of the troops, which were employed in the 
wars and dominions of the Vizier.”^ As for the debt, there had 
been only a slight reduction in the total amount. 

The remaining period of Hastings’s administration was one of 
financial difficulty. Bengal’s revenues, as usual, were more than 
sufficient to meet her expenditure. But year after year, she was 
called upon to meet the deficiencies of the other Presidencies and to 
finance most of the schemes of conquest. In 1780, Sir Eyre Coote, 
the Commander-in-Chief, wrote to the Governor-General and to his 
Council informing them that the treasury at Madras was empty and 
that “ by the nearest computation he could make, the -future disburse- 
ments at Fort St. George would rather exceed seven lakhs of rupees 
per month, every cmvrie of which must come from Bengal, as he 
found there were no resources there, from which a single pagoda 
could be expected.” In a letter to the India House, the Commander- 
in-Chief lamented the necessity there was of “ both the army and 
inhabitants, in the state in which the country then was, maintained 
chiefly by supplies from Bengal.”* At last, the various wars into 
which the country had been plunged by the ambitions of the Com- 
pany’s principal agents and the inordinate demands of the other Pre- 
sidencies, brought Bengal very near a financial disaster. The belief 
that the revenues of Bengal were “an inexhaustible fund upon which 
the other Presidencies might draw without limit” no longer proved 
true. In the concluding year of Hastings’s administration there was 
a deficit amounting to a million and a half pounds sterling, and for 
the following year, another deficit of a similar amount was estimated. 
The treasury was exhausted and public credit was at the lowest ebb.* 

1 Mill, History of India. 

2 Vi(}e Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1782. The Select Com* 
mitlee wrote to the Directors in 1780: “They can place but little dependence on 
any resource but that of Bengal, for carrying on the war ; and as to the expenses of 
the civil department, they have slender hope of procuring any answer from any 
quarter.'’ 

3 Warren Hastings did not deny that there was a loss of public credit, but he 

explained : The want of credit, as it is falsely called, in Bengal, is not, as the 

term implies, a want of confidencei but of means in those who were the creditors of 
our treasury.” Memoirs, 1786. 
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Macpherson, immediately after taking charge of the adminis- 
tration as Acting Governor-General, wrote to the Directors : “ The 
public distress was never so pressing as at this moment. The season 
of the heavy collections is over ; the demands of Madras and Bombay 
ate most pressing, and our arrears for the army are upwards of fifty 
lacs.'” 

Macpherson took immediate steps to meet the situation. He 
used the cash in the treasury to pay the troops. As a substitute to 
the deficiency of specie he issued certificates bearing interest at 
8 per cent, per annum until redeemed. He supervised the collec- 
tion: with great care. He also pursued a vigorous policy of retrench- 
ment and succeeded in effecting a reduction in the establishment 
charges amounting to £, 1,200,000.* 

In 1786, the instructions of the Court of Directors to the Bengal 
Government enjoined strict economy. The total revenue of the 
British possessions in India in the year 1785-86 was £> 5,250,153. 
The largest share of it, amounting to £ 4,527,283 was raised from 
Bengal; Madras came next, with £ 588,524 ; while the contribution 
of Bombay did not exceed £ 134,346." 

The moderation and wisdom which marked the character of 
Cornwallis were reflected in his financial administration. From the 
very beginning he followed a policy of economy and retrenchment. 
He introduced many reforms and saved large sums “ upon the salt 
upon the various contracts, upon remittances upon balances, and 
jobs of various kinds.” As a measure of retrenchment, Cornwallis 
suggested the almost entire abolition of the Bombay establishment, 
but the authorities in England did not agree to the purposal. In 
one of his letter to Henry Dundas, he wrote ; “ I flatter myself 
that when you read - the despatches you will think I have done a 
great deal and that I have been an economist in the true sense of 
the word.” He did not, however, see eye to eye with the Directors 
on the questicai of economy and observed with some amount of bitter- 
ness ! “ If the essence of the spirit of the whole Court of Directors 

1 l^etter dated the 4th March, 1785, quoted in G. W. Forest Selections from 
State Papers ; Lord CornWallis, Vol. I, p. 7. 

2 Vide Forrest, Selections from State Papers, l.ord Cornwallis, Vol. I. p. 8. 

Cornwallis however, says “Their wb^e conduct ai>d all their pretensions to economy 
except in the reduction of salaries, was a scene of delusion.’’ Ross, Cornwallis 
correspondence, Vol. I, p. 227. '' 
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could be collected, I am sure it would fall short of my earnest anxiety 
on that subject.^ 

The quinquennium 1886-87 to 1891-92 witnessed a slight in- 
crease in the revenue. During this period Bengal showed an 
aggregate surplus of over ten million pounds sterling. But ih 
Madras there was an aggregate deficiency of no less a sum than 
twelve millions. Nor was Bombay far behind Madras, her aggregate 
deficit during this period amounting to about ten million pounds*. 

On the occasion of the renewal of the Charter in 1793, an en- 
quiry was made about the Company’s resources, both political and 
commercial, and a careful calculation of future income and expendi- 
ture was made on the basis of the practical experience of past yiftars. 
A line was drawn for the distribution of the expenditure in India, 
for the expenses of administration as well as the interest on debt. 
A principle was also established for the application of the surplus 
revenue. 

During the perkxl 1792-93 to 1796-97, when peace reigned 
throughout the country, annual surpluses were exhibited, the aggre- 
gate amount of which was £ 5,637,588 These surpluses, it should 
be remembered, were realised in spite of the increase in expense 
caused by the judicial and administrative reforms of Cornwallis. No 
small measure of credit was, therefore, due for this satisfactory state 
of things to the mild and economical rule of Sir John Shore. But 
the arrival of an “ expensive and ambitions ruler '' in the person of 
Lord Wellesley, entirely changed the situation. The ‘.‘ scene of war 
and conquest ” which followed his assumption of office resulted in 
annual dificits, the total of the five years ending in 1801-2 amounting 
to £ 2,743,952. But Wellesley’s warlike administration was not 
the sole cause of the financial trouble. 

Early in his career as Governor-General of Bengal, he sent home 
a Minute exhibiting the financial state of the country. He pointed 
out that in the course of the year 1798-99, there was apprehended 
a total deficit of 2,13,81,321 sicca rupees in the three Presidencies. 
As for the causes of the deficiency, the Governor-General showed 

I Letter dated August 26, 1787 Ross. Cornwallis Correspondence. 

‘ 2 Vide Report of the Committee appointed by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, 1793. 
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that the sums appropriated in India to the purposes of investment 
and commercial charges amounted to 4,96,1 $>165 current rupees in 
•the two yea-s 1796*97 and 1797-98. “This annual demand he 
said, “ for the purpose of investment upon a scale so far exceeding 
•the annual means of the three Presidencies was the principal cause of 
the deficiency.” But some of the other causes were no less import- 
ant. These were to be found in the increase of the civil and military 
establishments of all the Presidencies, in the expenses incidental to 
the acquisition and maintenance of the various conquests in India and 
the intended expedition against Manilla, in the partial failure of 
certain branches of the ordinary revenues, and, finally, in the heavy 
addition to the public debt under the accumulated pressure of a 
high rate of interests and of the obligations contracted for the annual 
discharge of large portions of the principal. Much the greater part 
of the additional expenditure was, in the opinion of Wellesley, of a 
permanent character and a comparatively small proportion was 
temporary.^ 

An additional cause of the growth of expense might be traced to 
Wellesley’s policy of encouraging the desertion of the officers and 
soldiers of the Mahratta princes. As large numbers of these came 
over to the Company’s service, the military expenditure considerably 
increased. The Governor-General subsequently made an attempt to 
relieve the financial burden by reducing the regular troops. But 
the actual steps taken by him in this direction did not go very far. 

Two expedients were adopted to meet the financial difficulty, 
namely, first, the raising of a loan, and secondly, a recommendation 
to the Court of Directors to send increased quantities of British 
manufactures to Bengal and Bombay and an annual supply of silver 
bullion to Bengal to the extent of fifty lakhs. A reduction of 
expense was attempted, but the Governor-General raised his warning 
voice against that species of “ improvident ” economy, which in this 
country, above all others, would “ ultimately prove real profusion 
and the source of every abuse.” 

A Committee was appointed for the purpose of considering the 
questions of retrenchment and augmentation of the revenue. The 
latter course, however, presented a peculiar difficulty, as the land- 


I. Minute of the Governor-General, dated 12th June» 1798. 
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tax had been fixed in perpetuity. Some improvement was however, 
looked for in the receipts from customs, stamps and spirituous liquors. 
The Governments of Fort St. George and Bombay were also asked to 
revise their civil and military establishments on the same principles 
as might be adopted in Bengal, and to regulate the various branches 
of their revenue in a similar manner. 

The annual deficit ceased with the return of peace. There 
was a surplus of somewhat less than a million pounds sterling in 
1 802-3. But the deficit reappeared in the following year, and con- 
tinued steadily to increase till 1806-7. The deficiencies in these 
years were: 1803-4, 1,428,076; 1804-5, 1,537,951 ; 1805-6, 

2,258,600; 1806-7, ^ 3»* 52,322. The consequenses of war 
during this period were thus far more severe than in the former 
period. 

The arrival of Cornwallis for the second time gave some hope 
of retrieving the financial position. Immediately after taking office, 
he apprised the Directors of the extreme pecuniary embarrassments 
in which he found the government involved. “ Every part of the 
army,” he wrote, “ and every branch of the public department attach- 
ed to it, even in their present stationary positions, are suffering 
severe distress, from an accumulation of arrears; and if unfortunately, 
it should become indispensably necessary to put the troops again in 
motion, I hardly know how the difficulties of providing funds for 
such an event are to be surmounted.”^ He directed his attention 
to the improvement of the finances, but death overtook him before 
all his plans could be carried into execution. 

The peace which Cornwallis had succeeded in restoring enabled 
his successor, Sir George Barlow, to adopt a rigorous policy of real 
economy. He reduced military charges by disbanding the irregular 
troops, and effected retrenchment in almost all the departments of 
administration. He also urged the Bombay and Madras Govern- 
ment to ” establish a system of the most rigid economy 
through every branch of the civil and military expenditure,” and 
enjoined them “ to abrogate all such charges as were not indispens- 
able to the good government and security of the provinces under 

1 Letters from Marquis Cornwallis, piinted i8oS, quoted in Mill Historv of 
India. BK. VI. Ch. XIII. ^ 
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their control.” By these means Barlow succeeded in reducing 
Indiam expenditure by a substantial amount, and in nearly wiping 
out the deficit which had now become almost chronic in the financial 
system of India. The deficiency of revenue was £ 309,122 in 
1807-8 and £ 26,042 in 1 808-9.^ 

If we now compare the financial position of India in the year 
1792-93 with what it was in 1808-9, we find that the revenue in- 
creased during the interval in a most remarkable degree, that is, 
by .;€7, 299,427. But charges increased even to a greater extent, 
namely, by *^>8,650,621. Thus a less favourably result was exhibited 
in tae sum of ;£ 1,244, 6 20 The increase in revenue was due to 
three principal causes, namely, first, normal expansion under almost 
all the heads, secondly, levy of fresh taxes, and thirdly, acquisition of 
fresh territory. The growth of expenditure was attributable to the 
increase in charges of collection and administration, the additional 
supplies to Bencoolen, the growth of interest paid on debt, and the 
increase in milita»y expenditure. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that during this period of 
seventeen years, the revenues of India were with the exception of 
only one year, more than sufficient to cover the immediate charges 
of administration. As a matter of fact, surpluses occurred in sixteen 
years, and there was a very small deficit in only one year, namely, 
1805-6, the year in which the charges in connection with the 
Marhratta war bore with unusual pressure. But the supply to 
Bencoolen, Penang, St. Helena, etc., and the large amount of interest 
on debts converted the surpluses of eleven of these years into 
deficits. Taking all the items of expenditure into consideration, we 
find that during the whole period 1792-93 to 1808-9, surplus 
revenue amounted to ^^6478,387 and the excess of charge to 

<£11466,073,30 that the total income, fell short of the total ex- 
penditure by .£4,987,676*. 

Coming to the provinces, we find that in the Presidency of 
Bengal, there were surpluses in sixteen years and a small deficit in 
only one year, nansely, 1806-7. The total revenue of Bengal 
during the whole period exceeded the total charges, including 

1 Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the Company, 1810. 

2 Report of the Select Committee on the Aftairs of the East India Company^ 
I$IO. 
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interest, by .;^27,409,097. At the Presidency of Madras, the 
charges exceeded the revenues in every year except two, namely, 
1793-93 and 1793-94, in which the casual payments by Tipu Sultan* 
in consequence of the treaty of Seringapatam, were included. On 
the whole, the deficit at Madras amounted to ;£i 1,193,882. In the 
Bombay Presidency, the revenues were never sufficient to defray 
the charges, and the total excess of expenditure during this period 
amounted to 8,385,745. Deducting the excess revenue in 
Bengal from the excess charges in Madras and Bombay we arrive 
at .;€2, 170,530 as the net excess of charge at the three Presidencies. 
When to this is added the amount of ;£2,8i7,i46 which was supplied 
to Bencoolen, Penang, etc., we find that the total deficit of all the 
Eastern possessions of the Company during this period was .;^^4,887, 
676.’ 

The chief expedient by which the excess of charge was met was 
the raising of money on loan. The amount of debt which on the 
30th April, 1792, was ;£9, 142,720, stood at ;^30, 876,788 on the 
30th April, 1809®. There was thus an increase of debt to the 
extent of .^2i,734>o68 during this period of seventeen years. It is 
clear that only a small portion of this additional debt was required 
for the administrative expenses of the country. The commercial 
charges of the Company and on the expenses of the various com- 
paigns account for the remainder. This was surely a most un- 
satisfactory method of conducting the financial administration of the 
country. 


Sir George Barlow’s labours in the interests of economy bore 
full fruit during the rule of his successor. Lord Minto was an ardent 


lover of peace, and he kef^t expenditure rigorously down. The 
revenues of India during the next five years were : 1809-10, 
^i 6»S47»654 : 1810-11, '>,774,257; 1811-12, j£i6,689, 039; 1812-13, 

^*6,523,779, 1813-14, ;^i7, 299,245. The charges in India during 
these years, including interest, were : j€i6, 137,399, £16,310,176, 
£i4,847,goi, ;£iS»333,66i, and .£15,340,396 respectively. There 


1810 Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, 

2 Miil give.s the following figures : In 1793 the debts were in England, 
^• 97 «, 6 b 5 : total, £15,962,743. In 1797, in England, 
£ 9 .M*. 7 .I 3 i total. £17,059,192 ; in 1805, in England, 
£6^12^196, in India, £25,626,631 ; in all, £31,638,827. History of India, BK. VI, 
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was a local surplus in each of these years, the surplus of Uie last 
three years being quite large. But the Home Charges and the 
’expenses of possessions outside India, e.g., the island of St. Helena, 
converted those surpluses into deficits. 

* The renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813 marks the 
commencement of a new period in the financial history of India. The 
gross revenue of the three Presidencies and the subordinate settle- 
ments during the fifteen years ending in 1823-29 were as follows : 
Bengal, 196, 12 1,983; Madras, £Z 2 ,c/^ 2 ,<^r, Bombay, ;^,'30,986,970; 
Subordinate possessions, ;^8i2,505 ; total, ^€309,937,425. If to this 
be added a sum of .;£i, 109,975, received in 1815-16 from 
the Vizier of Oudh in exchange of territory, the grand total of 
receipts comes up to ^€311,083,400^ The average annual gross 
revenue during these fifteen years was thus about £20 millions. 
The main cause of the increase of the gross revenue of India was the 
acquisition of new territory. But improved and extended cultivation, 
enlarged commercial dealings, an increase of population, the enact- 
ment of better laws, more efficient management on the part of the 
government, new stamp duties, and a great increase in the demand 
for opium in China, all contributed to improve the revenues®. 

The expenditure consisted of the charges defrayed in India as 
well as those paid by the Court of Directors in England. The 
Charges of the several Presidencies and of the subordinate settle- 
ments, exclusive of those which were paid in England, during the 
15 years ending in 1828-29, were as follows : Bengal, j€i 67,747, 
449; Madras, j€8s,i 29,35 1 ; Bombay, .€46,970,709 ; total, j€ 299, 
847,509 ; Bencoolen, Prince of Wales Island, and Singapore, 
^ 2 . 893 » 792 ; St. Helena (net charge), €1,576,370 ; grand total, 

^304.317.671- 

The annual average amount of gross revenues in the last three 

1 Vide Report of the Select Committee, 1833. 

2 The following statement for the year 1828-29 will show the proportions in 
which the revenue was derived from different sources : Mint recerpt, £19,414; 
Post Office, £1315,617; Stamps, £368,431 ; Judicial, £126,464; Law Revenue, 
including certain small miscellaneous receipts, £12,895,366; Sayer and Abkaree, 
£861,196 ; Small farms and licenses, and moturfa, or tax on professions, £152,780; 
ceded Territory on the J^erbudda, £457,923; Burmese Cessions, £117,326; Subsidies 
from Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, £ 392 , 355 ; Salt, £2,700,157; Opium, 
£1,930,891; Tobacco, £85,128; Customs, £1,869,634; Marine, £77,787; Ptofits 
of the Madras Government Bank, £10,013; Extraordinary receipts from Ava, 
Bhurtpore, and Scindia, and from the Madras Native Fund, £491,249; making the 
total revenue in this year, £22,691,721. Vide Report of the Select Committee, 1833. 
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years of the previous Charier was £ 16,764,700 ; the average of the 
three years ending in 1828-29 was ;£22,987,472^ The annual 
average the gross expenditure in the last three years of the former 
period was 16, 500,030 ; in the three years ending in 1827*28, it 
was £25^902, Si f. 


The first six years of the new system were years of annual 
deficit, the aggregate amount of which was £ 5,445,931. The cause 
is to be found in the increase of expenditure occasioned by the 
prosecution of the hostilities against Nepal, during the period 
181 4-16, and in the operations against the Pindarees and the Mahrat- 
tas in the years 1817, 1818 and 1819. The policy of Lord Hastings 
can be best described in his own words. “ It was by prepond ranee 
of power,’* he wrote to England in 1815, “ that those mines of wealth 
had been acquired for the Company’s treasure and by prepondrance 
of power alone could they be retained.” The period of his admi- 
nistration marked, “ the dawn of a new order,” when Great Britain 
finally decided to assume “ Supreme control ** over the whole of 
India®. 


The general peace which followed the military operations enabled 
the provincial governments to retrench military expenditure, the 
effects of which were to be seen in the surpluses of the next three 
years. These amounted to £ 117,262, £ 610,698 and £ 1,743,139 
respectively, during the period 1820-21 to 1822-23. The surpluses 
would probably have been larger but for the great increase in the 


1 The.se suras being stated in gross, were chargeable with the expenses incurred 
in the collection of the revenue, in the manufacture of salt and opium, and in the 
payments of stipends under the various treaties and engagements amounting to about 
five millions per annum. Vide Report from the Select Committee, 1833. 

2 The proportions of the increase of expenditure applicable to the civil and 
military department.'^ respectively were as fallow.s : 


Average of 3 years 
ended 1813-14 

£ 

Civil Revenue, Judicial and Finance 
including ceded and conquered countries and 
Supplies to Bencoolen and St. Helena .. 5,805,369 

Advances for salt and opium, and charges 708,660 
Military . . , . . . 6,954,674 

Buildings and Fortifications . . . . 224,864 

Interest OEi Debt •• 1,495,460 

Political Charges in England .. .. 1,311,991 


Average of 3 years 


I6,S00,025 

Auber, Rise of the British Power in the East. 


ended 1827-28 
£ 

Increase 

8»30S.o65 

2,500,696 

1, 29 *.431 

582,774 

I *.731.092 

4.776,418 

724,291 

499,4*7 

1.748,513 

* 53,053 

2,102,422 

790.794 

25,902,817 

9,402,792 
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civil charges occasioned by the large extension of the Company's 
territories.' 

When Lv)rd Amherst became Governor<Jeneral, stimulus was 
afforded to the effort to reduce charges. But before his measures 
bad had time to bear fruit, the Burmese War broke out Then 
followed a long succession of deficits, ranging from £> 847,091 to 
£ 4,953,918. The total of the deficits of the six years 1823-24 to 
1829*30 amounted to no less a sum than £ 

The greatest increase in the gross expenditure took place in the 
four years ending in 1827-28, and the deficit of these years consti- 
tutv.d two-third of the aggregate deficit for the whole period 1814- 
15 to 1827-28. The average increase of the annual expenditure 
in these years, as compared with 1823-24, was £ 4,529,494. Of 
this large addition, the part increased in India was £ 3,827,158 and 
the portion increased in England was £ 702,336. Of the Indian 
portion of the increase, 1,108,251 was an addition to the civil 
charges and £ 2,695,749 to the military charges, while £ 23,158 
represented the increased interest on debt. The increase in the 
civil charges arose in the Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay, but 
principally in the former, under the following heads of account ; em- 
bassies and missions including s the mission to Persia and the payment 
of some arrears of subsidy ; Provincial Battalions ,* the eclesiastical 
establishment ; the contributions to civil and annuity funds; to schools 
and charitable institutions ; and the revenue and judicial establish- 
ments generally. The military charges were increased by the Burmese 
war, the operations against Bharatpur, and an addition to the number 
of King's and Company’s regiments in India. The augmentation of 
the Home Charges was caused by an increase in the sums issued 
for officers' pay on furlough and retirement, by increased expenses 
of King's troops serving in India, and by extraordinary increase in 
the quantity of territorial stores supplied to India. 

When we consider the revenue and expenditure of the different 
Presidencies, we find that substantial surpluses were realised in 
Bengal year after year, while there were deficits in the other 

I. Wilson renftarks : ** At no previous period in the history of the country 

was the credit of the British Government more firmly established, or was the pros- 
pect of financial prosperity more promising, than at the commencement of 1823, 
when the Marquis of Hastings retired from the guidance of the pecuniary interests 
of India.”, . . .History of India, Vol. II, pp. 564. 
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Presidencies and the subordinate settlements. 

It will thus be seen that the gross charges of the Indian terri- 
tories augmented in a greater proportion than the receipts. Thfi 
average annual deficiency, after defraying all charges both abroad 
and at home, in the last five years of the previous Charter, wfe 
£ 134,662; in the next five years, ending in 1818-19, it was 
£ 736,853 ; in the five years ending in 1823-24, £ 27,531 ; and in 
the five years ending in 1828-29, £ 2,878,031.^ 

Let us now consider the revenue and expenditure of the different 
Presidencies separately. The revenues were : Bengal, .;^i96,i2i,983 ; 
Madras, £ 82,042,967 ; Bombay, £ 30,986,970. The charges 
were: Bengal, £i 67 , 747 A 49 > Madras, .£85,129,351; Bombay, 
£46,970,709. Thus during the period 1814-15 to t828-29 wefind 
that substantial surpluses were realised in Bengal year after year, 
while the normal condition of the other Presidencies and subordinate 
settlements was one of deficit. As a matter of fact the total Bengal 
surplus during the period amounted to no less than £28,374,534. 
The annual average thus was £1,891,635. In Madras the deficit 
for the whole period, was £3,086,384, the annual average of defici- 
ency being £205,758. The deficit in the Bombay Presidency was 
even larger, amounting to £16,223,922 in 15 years, or £1,081,595 
a year. In consequence of the large surplus realised from Bengal, 
there was, during the fifteen years ending in 1 828-29, notwithstand- 
ing the deficit at the other two Presidencies, a surplus of revenue 
(jver expenditure in India itself, amounting to £9,064,228, or an 
annual average of £604,281. This, of course, wa.s exclusive of the 
expenses of the subordinate settlements of Bencoolen, Prince of 
Wales Island, Singapore and St. Helena. It would certainly strike 
an impartial observer as strange that although India derived no 
benefit from these settlements, her revenues should have been called 
upon to meet the deficiency at all these places. Besides, there were 
territorial payments in England which amounted to £23,825,712, 
or an annual average of £1,598,381. Taking into consideration all 
these heads, there was deficit of £18,410,141, or £1,227,343 a year 
on an average. There were, it) addition, other outgoings of an 
extraordinary nature, comprising such items as employment of the 


I. Vide report of the Select Committee on Indian Affairs, 1832-33. 
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loan of 1812, loss on exchange, and unadjusted credits and debits, 
which amounted to £ 4 , 642 ^ 770 ^ bringing the total -deficit upto 
2^^23,052,911. 

The extraordinary resources, by the aid of which this deficit was 
met, were as follows : money received on loan in India, £ 17 , 2 ^^^ 
864; surplus profits applied to payment , of debt, ^^2, 256, 182; 
advances by commerce to Territory in England, ^€3, 036,578 ; short 
credit by Commerce to Territory in India, 129,919 ; balance due 
from His Majesty’s Government at the commencement of the Charter 
of 1813, between the Company and the Crown, set off £ 2 ^ 112 ^ 111 ; 
total, ^£24,824, 565. The excess of extraordinary resources amounting 
to 1 , 77 1 , 745 went to augment the cash balances. 

After the conclusion of peace with Burma, Lord William Bent- 
inck adopted vigorous measures to retrieve the financial position of 
India. In this effort his hands were greatly strengthened by the 
Court of Direc^^ors who issued orders for the immediate reduction of 
Indian expendit’^e. In their despatch the financial result of 
1823-24 was referred to for the purpose of comparison, and the 
charges of that period were assumed as the standard to which the 
future charges were directed to be reduced. A statement was drawn 
up showing that, according to the standard of 1823-24, an immediate 
reduction in Indian expenditure, as estimated for 1826-27 to the 
extent of ;£2,924,iss, would be necessary. It was admitted that 
there were difficulties in the way of carrying the reductions into 
effect ; but they were considered to be outweighed by the embarrass- 
ments which an excessive expenditure must occasion. The 
financial character and condition of the Bombay Presidency were 
pointed out as peculiarly calling for improvement. These orders, 
although largely acted upon, had not been fully carried out before 
the expiry of the Charter in 1833. 

The causes which had led to the increase of expenditure were 
described by the Court of Directors in the following terms : 

“ We have contemplated with much solicitude the present very 
unsatisfactory state, of your finances, and we have carefully and 
minutely examined the causes which have led to it. We observe 
that it has been brought about, less by the pressure of occasional and 
extraordinary expenditure than by continual progressive augment- 
3 
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ations of charge in every department, which viewed separately, naay 
have appeared, at the times they were made, to have been justifiable; 
but which, taken in the aggregate, have occasioned a large excess of 
disbursement beyond the resources from which alone charges ought 
to be defrayed. The great amount of that excess ha,p absQrbeS 
every accession or improvement of revenue, however considerable, has 
increased your debt, and has left you burthened with a hea\7 deficit.”^ 
In accordance with instructions of the Directors Lord Will iam 
Bentinck immediately set about in earnest to give effect retrench- 
ment in expenditure. Two Finance Committees, one civil and0ne 
military, were appointed in 1828 by the Supreme Government in 
India, to revise the expenditure and establisments of the three 
Presidencies. The Civil Finance Committee was directed to enquire 
into the civil establishment in the general, judicial, reveue and 
marine departments. With some limitations, it was left free to 
push its enquiries to the utmost extent to which it might consider 
it necessary or expedient to carry them. The Civil Finance Com- 
mittee was long and laboriously engaged in Calcutta in revising the 
civil establishments of all the Presidencies. Some of its recom- 
mendations were to be carried out immediately, while others were to 
be dependent upon certain contingencies. The recommendations 
expected by the government were effected to result in a reduction, 
immediate and prospective, of nearly half a million pounds sterling. 
The bulk of this was to take place in Bengal while the shares of 
Bombay and Madras in it were to be smaller. The Military Finance 
Committee recommended reductions in the military department 
amounting to about a million pounds sterling. The immediate reduc- 
tions were made in the irregular forces and establishments, while it 
was ordered that retrenchment would be made in the regular army 
as opportunities occurred. 

The year 1829-30 showed a substantial surplus of over a million 
pounds sterling. Next year, the surplus was much smaller, while 
there were small dehcits in the years 1831-32 and 1832-33. The 
Committee of the House of Commons reported in 1833 that up to 
the end of the period of their enquiry the gross charges had 
augmented in a greater proportion t hen the receipts,. A considerable 

Compa^°l 833 Select Committee on the Affairs of the East In^a 
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amount of evidence was recorded by the Committee on the ques- 
tion oi the increase of expenditure. It was justly observed by one 
of the expert witnesses : There i#i I apprehend, in all departments 
of all governments, when not forced the other way by some special 
pressure, a constant tendency towards new and additional expenses, 
whicJh it is extremely difficult to check ; and the constitution of the 
Indian Government and the way in which it conducts its business are 
not, I think, such as to apply any very efficient check, nay, depend- 
ing as it does mainly upon the reports and statements of its execu- 
tive officers for information of what they do, every effort it makes to 
control with more knowledge is itself an occasion of expense/"' 

The Board of Control observed iri a memorandum on the Court’s 
Prospective Estimate of lOth March, 1832: “It must be admitted 
.... that the result of the Indian finances, whether present or pro- 
spective, is far from satisfactory. There is little or no prospect 
of its improvement by means of new or increased resources ; 
retrenchment and economy in expenditure appear to be the 
chief remedy. ' Much has been effected in the way of retrench- 
ment during the last few years, and it is satisfactory to observe 
that the expenditure has been brought more nearly to accord with 
the income ; but if retrenchment be the only available means of 
improvement, much more remains to be done, .... and it is not 
unreasonable to expect that more may still be effected.” The 
earnest efforts of the government in the matter of retrenchment 
proved successful. Measures were also adopted for the augmenta- 
tion of the public resources. The arrangements of the opium 
department were revised and land revenue alienations were recon- 
sidered. A small surplus was realised in 1833-34. 

A new chapter was opened in the financial history of India after 
the renewal of the Charter in 1833. The four years which followed 
that event were marked by an entire absence of warlike activity. In 
the first year, there was a small deficit of £ 194,477; But from the 
next year the revenues showed a tendency to expend in all the Pre- 
sidencies, and the expenditure was kept within proper bounds. There 
were, it is true, an apparent deficit in Bengal proper which was due 
to the entire charges of the Government of India being shown against 

■ ' " ■ ' ■ ■ " r ^ 

I. Evidence of Holt Mackenzie before the Select Committee, i832-33. 
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that province. The position of Bombay, however, was one of real 
deficit, and a deficit appeared in one year in Madras. On the other 
hand the newly-formed province of Agra showed large surpluses in* 
all the three years. The total revenues realised in the whole of India 
during those years were as follows : 1835-36, £ 19,546,981; 1836-3/, 
£ i 9,674 >iS 3; 1837-38, £ I9>S34>904- The total charges, including 
payments in England, were: j£i8, 10; ,469, 18,425,929 and £ 18 , 

754,586, respectively. The surpluses thus amounted to ;£i,44i,5i2, 
£ 1 ^ 248^224 and ;£78o,3i8. From this it is obvious that during 
years of peace, Indian resources were not only ample to cover all 
necessary expenditure, but sufficient to leave considerable balances 
in the public exchequer.^ 

The situation was completely changed with the outbreak of the 
Afghan War in 1838. The full effect of the hostilities was not, 
however, felt in the first year of the war, when there was a small 
deficit of .^^38 1,787.* The next ten years, that is to say the year 
1839-40 to 1848-49 were an uninterrupted period of warfare, 
comprising compaigns in Afghanistan, Sind, Gwalior and the Punjab. 
During this period, the revenues expanded progressively; but the 


war affected the 

expenditure, which 

grew in greater 

proportion 

than the revenue, 

as will appear from the following table 


Total Revenues 

Total charges 

Deficit 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1839-40 

18,859,512 

20,998,225 

2,138,713 

1840-41 

19,546,418 

21,301,243 

1,754,825 

1841-42 

20,469,017 

22,240,620 

1,771,603 

1842-43 

21,202,362 

22,548,373 

1,346,011 

1843-44 

22,113,511 

23,553.770 

1,440,259 

1844-45 

22,183,453 

22,927,346 

743,893 

1845-46 

22.754,852 

24,251,717 

1,496,865 

1846-47 

24,450,052 

25,421,374 

971,322 

1847-48 

23,807,970 

25,260,115 

1,911,986 

1848-49 

25,801,968 

25,281,195 

1,473,225 


1. Vide letter from the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the 
Governor-General in Council, dated the 3rd June, 1852. 

2 . The entire cost of the Afghan War was estimated at £15 millions. John 
Bright said in the House of Commons that it was unjust to impose upon the people 
of India the burden of a policy with which they had nothing to da’* He thought 
that the whole of the expense ought to have l>een thrown on the people of England, 
” because it was a war commanded by the English Cabinet for objects supposed to 
be English**. Debate in the House of Commons, 1859. 
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The aggregate charges thus exceeded the revenue by 15,048, 
702, the average deficit amounting to no less a sum than a million 
and a half a year. 

If we consider the financial position of the different provinces, 
we find that Bengal and Bombay exhibited deficits throughout the 
period; the deficits of the former province being apparent,' and 
those of latter more or less real. In Madras three were years of 
deficit and seven of surplus, while there was a surplusjn each year 
in the Agra province. 

The deficiency in the income as compared with the expenditure 
during these years was met by a recourse t9 iodns. 

The establishment of peace in the country was followed by an 
improvement in the financial situation. The next four years, 
namely, 1849-50 to 1852-53 were years of surplus; but the amounts 
were not large, the aggregate being only 1,725, 152. The Second 
Burmese War again disturbed the finances of the country. The 
remaining period of the Company’s rule was marked by substantial, 
and in some' years, large deficits. In regard to the deficiencies of 
the years 1853-54 and 1854-55, which were 2, 044,1 17 and 

707,364 respectively, Lord Dalhousie expressed the opinion that 
they were merely apparent, having been caused by the enormous 
expenditure which the Government was incurring upon public works 
designed for the general improvement of the country. He added : 
“ A large annual deficiency must and will continue to appear unless 
the Government shall unhappily change its present policy and abandon 
the duty which I humbly conceive it owes to the territories entrust- 
ed to its charge. The ordinary revenues of India are amply 
sufficient and more than sufficient, to meet all its ordinary charges; 
but they are not sufficient to provide for the innumerable and 
gigantic works which are necessary for its due improvement. 
It is impracticable to effect, and absurd to attempt, the material 
improvement of a great empire by an expenditure which shall 
not exceed the limits of its ordinary annual income./’ * Although 
there was a good deal of truth in these remarks they did not depict 

1. The deficits of Bengal were due^to'the fact that the entire expenditure of 
the Central Government was charged to this province. But so far as the provincial 
accounts proper were concerned and annua! surplus was exhil>ited by Bengal. 

2, Minutes of the Marquis of Dalhousie, dated February 28, 1856. 
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the whole situation. 

The deficiency of the year 1855-56 amounted to ;€972,ooo, the 
total deficiency of the three years 1853-54 to 1855 56 being 
^^4, 700, 000. It should be remembered in this connection that as a 
result of the recent territorial acquisitions, a revenue of over four 
millions sterling had been added to the income of India'. But if we 
compare the revenue and charges of the last six normal years of the 
Company's administration, we find that the income of the year 
1850-51 amounted to ;£i8,844,ooo, and of 1856-57 to £ 23 , 2 ^ 0 , 000 , 
while the expenditure was 18,429,000 in 1850-51 and ;f23,4i3,ooo 
in 1856-57. Thus the charges increased more than the revenue, 
notwithstanding the reduction of a half a million in the interest on 
debt.® 

The subject now engaged the attention of the authorities in 
England. In 1855, the Court of Directors sent a despatch to 
India recommending a general revision of the establishments in all 
the provinces. The frequent occurrence of deficits also brought 
the subject of Indian finance prominently before Parliament. It 
♦was asserted that the distress had been due, in the main, to the 
annexation policy pursued in India. An absence of proper control 
over finance was also pointed out as one of the causes of the difficulty. 
Some of the members of the House of Commons urged as a solution 
retrenchment in expenditure, particularly in the military department 
But Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of Control, and 
Vernon Smith, his succcssor-in-office, both considered the sugges- 
tion as impracticable. Nor did either of them hold out any hope of 
increased income for the existing sources of revenue were malastic 
and increased taxation was unthinkable.® 

It was when things were in such a state that Lord Canning 
assumed the duties of Governor-General. The deficit in the first 
year of his administration was a small one. In the beginning of the 
following year it seemed that equilibrium between income and ex- 
penditure had been practically restored, and the financial prospects 

1. Punjab, £i,500itx>0; Pegu, £§70,000; Nagpur, £410,000; Oudh, 
£ 1,450,000 ; Satara, £150,000 ; Jbansi, £50,000 ; Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
£500,000; total, £4»33 <^»ooo. Vide Minute of Marquis of Dalhom ie, dated, February 
28,1856. 

2 . Sir Charles Wood's Financial Statement, 1854. 

3. Vide Financial Statements, 1854,1855, and 1856. 
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of the future appeared to be quite encouraging*. But it was not 
many months before the Sepoy Mutiny broke out, throwing the 
financial machinery of India entirely out of gear.® 

The position will be more clearly understood if we compare the 
main heads of income and expenditure during the years 1856-57 and 
1957-58. 


Revenues'* 

1856-57 

£ 

1857-58 

£ 

Land Revenue 

17,748,810 

1 5.3 « 7,337 

Tributes and subsidies from Native States 

537,632 

544457 

ExcLe duties in Calcutta 

00 

vq 

V 

49,751 

Sayer revenue 

293,317 

268,360 

Abkary Revenue 

920,350 

794,244 

Moturpha (Madras) 

108,419 

107,826 

Trade taxes (Punjab) 

n 


Miscellaneous receipts in the Revenue 
Department 

244,268 

228,220 

Customs • . ... 

2,289,072 

2,148,834 

Salt (exclusive of customs duty on 
salt imported) 

2,501,881 

2,131,346 

Opium 

5,011,525 

6,864,209 

Post Office collections • 

260,192 

389,493 

Stamp duties 

612,788 

456,363 

Mint receipts 

290,539 

363,516 

Marine and (Pilotage) receipts 

159,517 

178,304 

Judicial receipts 

284,206 

298,732 

Contributions from native states on account 
of contingents 

103,865 

36,816 

Interest on debts due by the Nizam and on 
other accounts 

64,329 

62,949 

Miscellaneous receipts in “ the Civil and 
Political Departments . . 

481,289 

402,309 


1. Despatch from the Secretary of State to the Governor*General, 1859. 

2. With regard to the financial embarrassments caused by the Mutiny, John 
Bright said : ** No policy can be more lunatic than the policy of annexation which 
we have pursued of late years in India, and the calamity we are now meeting is 
the natural and inevitable consequence of the folly we have committed/’ .Debate 
in the Hous^ of Commons, 1859. 

3. Vide enclosure to Financial Letter to India, dated 22nd August, i860, No. 136 
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Miscellaneous receipts in the Public 
Works Department 

918,227 

476,910 

Miscellaneous Receipts in the Military 
Department 

502,116 

• 

586,800 

Revenues . . 

33,378.026 

31,706,776 

Deficit, including interest on railway 
capital guaranteed, less traffic receipts 

474,028 

8,390,642 


33,852,234 

40,097,418 

CHARGES* 

1856-57 

1857-58 

Repayments, allowances, refunds, and 

£ 

£ 

drawbacks . « • • 

74,634 

63,509 

Charges of collection and other payments 
in realisation of the revenues, including 
cost of salt and opium, viz., Land Sayer, 
Abkary etc . . 

2,224,343 

2,005,044 

Customs 

113J63 

149,376 

Salt -f 

612,749 

301,689 

•• •• \ (Charges. 

• # 

304,191 

•• ••{(Sarges. 

980,837 

747.335 

169,643 

198,499 

Post Office 

375,687 

439,981 

Stamps 

31,623 

27,845 

Allowances and assignments payable out of 
the revenues in accordance with treaties 
or other engagements 

1,118,285 

883,454 

Allowances to district and village officers 
and enamdars, including charitable 
grants 

976,981 

1.113,912 

Total of the direct claims and 
demands upon the Revenues, 

including charges of collection 
and cost of salt and opium . . 

6,678,34s 

6,225,835 

Charges of the Civil and Political establish- 
ments, including contingent charges . . 

2.556,271 

4,019,886 

Judicial and Police charges • 

2,812,409 

2,635,133 


1 . Enclosure to Financial Letter to India, dated sand August, i860. No.' 136. 
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Buildings, Roads, and other public works, 

including repaires and military buildings 3,937,568 3,053,268 

Military charges 
g e n e r a 1, in- 

• eluding stores 10,947,643 15,107,184 

Military charges 

Local .. 544,262 462,741 

1 1 ,49 1 ,905 15 ^569, 92 5 

Indian Navy and other Marine charges . .. 916,924 1,169,486 

Charges of the Eastern Settlements (exclu- 
swe of charges of collection and other 

payments out gf the revenues) .. 72,154 62,809 

Mint charges . . . . . . 143,172 145,514 

Interest on debt.. .. .. 2,264,961 2,196,672 

Total charges in India . . 30,873,709 35,078,528 

Home charges including stores . . 2,574,328 4,492,470 

Interest on Railway Capital Gua- 

ranteed ... .. 33.448,037 39,570,998 


In England - . 

496,039 

655,854 

In India 

30,112 

24,372 


526.151 

608,226 

Less Net Traffic 



Receipts 

131,954 

153,420 


404,197 526,420 


Total charges in England and India, 
including interest on railway 

capital guaranteed .. 33»852,234 40,097,418 

The deficiency which was oply 474,028, in 1856-57 rose to 
in 1857-58. In 1858-59 the amount of deficit was no 
less than 14, 187,000. The Mutiny thus left its indelible mark on 

the financial history of India in a large permanent increase of expen- 
diture and a heavy addition to debt. 

In attempting to review the financial position of India during the 
last quarter of a century of the Company's rule, we find that sur- 
4 
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pluses occurred only in seven of these years, while in no less than 
eighteen there were deficits. The aggregate amount of the sur- 
pluses was -^£^3, 700, 230, and that of the deficits, ^£21, 155, 093. If we 
take into consideration a longer pericxl, namely, that commencing 
after the renewal of the Charter in I8i3> we find that during these 
forty-five years, there were surpluses in thirteen, and deficits in 
thirty-two years, the total amount of the former being ^8,895,437 
and of the latter, ^^62,905,287. If we go back even further, and 
take as our starting point the year 1793, when the accounts began 
for the first time to be prepared for presentation to Parliament, we 
arrive at a similar result. Out of the sixty-six years comprising 
this period, only eighteen were years of surplus and no less than 
forty-eight were years of deficit. It is thus no wonder that the first 
Finance Member of India should have described the normal state 
of Indian finances as one of “ deficiency of income and addition to 
debt.^'^ 

I Wilson Finanical Statement, i860. 



THE HINDU TAXATION SYSTEM 

BY 

Dr. Balkrishna, 

Prifuipaly Raja Ram College Kolhapur. 

The Hindu financiers must have had a Herculean task to per- 
form in inventing new sources of taxation. Fresh avenues of income 
must have been tapped from time to time. It is a misfortune that 
the Hindu law codes do not afford much clue to the melodrama of 
the gigantic and romantic struggles of the bureaucracy in evolving 
the tax-system in India. The origin of taxes on land and trade is 
always associated with the genesis of the state. In fact the state and 
taxation are said to be interdependent upon each other. Sovereignty 
can be maintained with taxes and the latter can be imposed and 
levied by a sovereign alone for the purposes of the state. In an 
account of the evolution of sovereignty we read that the people 
entered into a contract with their first king and among other things 
they pledged that they would give him a fiftieth part of their animals 
and precious metals and a tenth part of their grain for the increase 
of his treasury.' 

The account ia the Arthashastra diverges from the preceding 
one in the amount of taxes to be given by the people. Chanakya 
sums up the origin of taxation in these words : “ People suffering 
from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial tendency of a large 
fish swallowing a small one, first elected Manu, the Vaivasvata, to 
be their king ; and allotted one sixth of the grains grown and one- 
tenth of merchandise as sovereign dues."* Fed by this payment, 
kings took upon themselves the fesponsibility of maintaining the 
safety and security of their subjects (yogakshemavahah) , and of 
being answerable for the sins of their subjects when the principle 
of levying just punishments and taxes has been violated. Hence* 
hermits, too, provide the king with one-sixth of the grains gleaned 
by them, thinking that ‘ it is a tax payable to him who protects us.’ 

A comparison of the two accounts shows that the Mahabharata 

1. .Shanti Parva. Chap. 67 23. {Copyright with the author) 

2. Arthashastra, p. 26. 
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has followed the law-book of Manu in assigning -jo of the grains 
and ^0 of the increase in cattle and precious metals, but the author 
of the Arthashastra has deviated from the old rule and very largely* 
raised the amounts to suit the purposes of his times. 

In this theory of social contract it is most important to observe 
that 

{a) the people impose taxes upon themselves of their own 
free will. The implication is that the amount and nature 
of taxes are to be decided by the people themselves, and 
not by the executive. 

{b) These imposts are put under the control of kings for 
maintaining the safety, security, and prosperity of the 
citizens. They are wages of rulers paid for insuring 
protection and progress. 

(c) Above all, rulers are aitswerabl e to their subjects for 
violating the principles of just punishments and taxes. The 
crown with its executive machinery has been made res- 
ponsible to the people in its function of raising money along 
with the due discharge of the judicial function. These 
important principles emerge from the theory propounded 
above. We have no means to know how the law was 
worked in practice. Some light will be thrown later on. 

Whether the people were to impose taxes on themselves through 
their representatives or directly through councils of all the people 
assembled and what kind of control the subjects could have on kings 
for preventing them from levying unjust taxes and from growing 
extravagant — these pKrints are not clear. Popular assemblies with 
powers over raising and spending money did not exist in India. A 
veto expressed incoherently by the general mass of the people can- 
not be of much avail in an absolute monarchy. 

The Hindu social contract theory has all the seeds of evolution 
that is visible in the financial control of public revenue and expedi- 
ture in, the western world, but the law-books do not show the 
stages of such an evolution in India. The Hindu law provides moral 
sanctions, but no organs have been created to express the will of 
the people on the raising and appropriation of money. The defects 
are partially thrown into relief; by the fact that the kinds and 
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assessment of taxes were considered to be fixed for ever by the 
Divine Law which could not be violated by any king without 
incurring a sin and courting the displeasure of his subjects. Similarly, 
the appropriation of money by the crown was fixed by the same 
saxrred law. The executive had to follow those regulations of the 
expenditure of money. The prospect of the wrath of God and 
people was a real deterrent upon the misapplication of the public 
money. Moreover, admirable systems of espionage and audit were 
devised to prevent embezzlement and misappropriation of money. 

We have got a glimpse of the beginning of the Hindu taxation 
system, but the subsequent stages of its growth are altogether 
hidden from our view. Every important bcx)k on polity available at 
present shows a sufficiently developed tax-system. The Mahabharata, 
various law-books, books on economics and polity, the Puranas and 
dramas — all have almost the same p!rincipics. Details and explana- 
tions differ here and there. It appears on the evidence of this 
vast and ancient literature that the tnain features of the Hindu tax- 
system had been developed even earlier than one thousand years 
before Christ. How far the financial organization was indigenous 
and how far it was borrowed from other countries cannot be 
historically traced. It is very admirable for Hindu statesmen to 
have fore-stalled modern financiers by three thousand years in 
inventing multitudinous sources of revenue and to have enunciated 
principles which can well compare with their modern prototypes. 

.4 ; 

A few maxims culled at randum will clear up the ground : 

(a) A king should collect lawful taxes } 

(р) New taxes and duties are vaxatious to the people.* 

(с) Duties should not be realized more than once by a king 
through craft.* 

(d) A king should enjoy revenue from everywhere, but 

should protect all like a servant.* 

(e) Each assessee should be given a stamped receipt of the 

revenue paid to the state.* 

(f) The destitute, the deformed, the diceased, minors, females, 
men who have taken a vow of voluntary poverty, should 
be free from taxes.® 

I. Apa. II. 26. 9. 2. Sukra. p 89. 3. Sukra. p. 147. 

4. Sakra. p. 149. 5. Sukra. p, 149. 6. Apa. II. 26. 9. 
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GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF STATE INCOME. 

Looking at the various items of the public revenue described 
in the Hindu law books, we can conveniently divide them into : 

(I) The non-tax or public economic revenue from : 

(A) Public demesne; 

(B) Forests; 

(C) Urban lands; 

(D) Mines and quaries; 

(E) Fisheries ; 

(F) Public monopolies ; 

(G) State-owned industries: 

(H) State-controlled commerce , 

(I) Escheat ; 

(J) Treasure Trove 

(II) Income from taxes: 

(A) The tax revenue ; 

(B) Fines and penalties ; 

(C) P'ees; 

(D) Tributes; 

(E) Presents and contributions; 

(F) Purveyances. 

This classification of the taxing system looks perfectly modern, 
but the next section will show how Hindu statesmen were highl)^ 
ingenious in discovering and tapping various sources of income for 
the benefit of the state. Neither Greek nor Roman governments 
can compare with the Hindu polity in the complexity and com- 
prehensiveness of their taxing systems. 

The Hindus developed a complicated system of taxation. This 
in itself, is a strong evidence of the growth of civilization and the 
extension of the duLies of the state. The Hindu state was not a 
mere police state guarding the person and property of its citizens 
through the police and army and bringing the transgressors of . the 
laws of the country in law-courts and thus punishing the deliquents 
through the judiciary. The night-watchman state, so much applaud- 
ed by some of the political philosophers, found no advocates in the 
Hindu political philosophy. The duties and functions of Hindu 
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SOURCES OF>UBLIC REVENUE. 

governments were very extensive. Governments were considered 
to be made for the good of the governed and hence multifarious 
n^pans were adopted for the benefit of the community. If we were 
to agree with the views of the German economist Roscher, who holds 
that an increase in the expenses of a state is a law of progress, the 
Hindu state seems to be a highly developed organism. The growth 
of civilisation necessitates an ever-increasing extension of the- 
administrative activities of the state and an enhancement in national 
expenditure and revenue. 

The Kautilaya has gi^en a general classfication of taxes levied 
in his day in the Hindu states. These were of two kinds, local 
and national. The local taxes are named as under : 

(I) The Revenne from distri ts (Durga) was assessed in the 
form of tolls, fines, duties on weights (periodical examination of 
weights and measures), charges for the city magistrates, income of 
the survey department, income from seals and passports, excise from 
liquor, duty on the slaughter of animals; duties on the sale or manu- 
facture of threads, oils, ghee, sugar ; taxes on goldsmiths, ware 
houses of merchandise, prostitutes, gambling houses, building- 
sites, corporations of artisans and handicrafts men ; revenue from 
temples, town excise ; taxes levied on the people known as Bahirikas 
or dancing girls and musicians. 

In modern times this sort of revenue is raised by local govern-^ 
ments and is included in local taxation. ^ As every district 
was protected by a fort, the political division was therefore known 
by the name of the fort, as today in India the area under the 
jurisdiction of a Tahsildar is known as a Tahsil 

(II) The state or national {Rashtra Revenue) consisted of : 

(а) the produce of crown lands or public domains (Sita); 

(б) the portion of agricultural produce payable to the govern- 
ment (Bhaga) ; 

(c) taxes realised for religious purposes (Bali); 

(d) Tributes or subsidies paid by vassal kings (Kara) and 
others; 

(e) taxes on merchants, 
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if) Income of the marine department from rivers, ferries, 
boats and ships; 

{g) Income from pasture grounds; 

{k) Road cesses (Vartani)*; 

(i) Ropes (Rajju) and choriTajjii (ropes to bind thieves) ; 

f t 

(;) SefiaMa^/a-^Pwvisions supplied by the people while the 
army is marching or preparing for expeditions; 

(J^) Utsanga — Presents paid to kings, such as on the occasion 
of the birth of a prince ; 

(/) Parsva — Subsidiary taxes that are collected when ’there is 
some margin left for such collectfem, like the land cesses 
prevalent in British India to-day ; 

{m) Parihinaka — Compensation levied m the shape of grains 
for any damage dpne by cattle to crops, possibly on 
crown lands. Some commentators take the word to mean 
‘crops’ that grow on uncultivated grounds ; 

(;/) Aupayanika — Contributions to the king ; 

(o) Kaushiheyitka—TdLXQS that are on lands below tanks, 
lakes, and other sources of water built by the state # 

III Revenue from mines (Khani) included all the minerals 
obtained by the state for its right of royalty Gold, silver, diamonds, 
gems, pearls, corals, conch and shells, metals, salt, earths, stones and 
other liquid minerals extracted from plains and mountains 

IV. The fourth^ source of national income was named Setu from 
its being collected from costly irrigated lands under flower gardens, 
fruit'gardens, vegetable-gardens, lands where sugar, plantains, ginger 
and turmeric are grown. The vegetable and valuable crops were 
probably subject to a different levy.® 

V. The income from game, cattle, timber, grass, elephants, etc., 
formed the fifth avenue of income called (vana) forest revenue. 

VI. The Vraja income was from taxes levied on the breeding 
and sale of cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses, and 
mules.^ 

1 P* 137 8 . Arth. pp. 66 , 112 3. 

2. Cf. Hoonda of the Marathas. 

3. Cf. the Mhys Puttee and Bakra Pattal of the Maratha Tax System P. 276. 
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VII. ThQ tolls collected on the Imperial roads, and water ways 
come under the head of Vanikpatha. 

VIII. Accidental (Anyajata)^ — what is lost and forgotten by 
others. 

IX Income from the following sources constituted an impor* 
taut group : 

{a) fines iinposed on government servants ; ^ 

{b) unclaimed property ; 

{c) Marginal revenue (Parsva) ; 

{d) Compensation for any damage done ; 

{e) PresentfiU'to the king ; 

(f) Efecheats» called heitue maul in the Maratha system;^ 

{g) Treasure trove. 

X Commercial Income from sale proceeds of grains, etc , 
interest in kind or money. 

XI ‘Profits of mintage. 

The Sukrds clasdficaiioft of the sources of revenue, though not 
exhaustive, is interesting : — 

(1) Rent from land 

(2) Duties and taxes. 

(3) Fines. 

(4) Produce of land yielding crops without man’s labour. 

(5) Forest produce. 

(6) Mineral wealth. 

(7) T reasure-trove. 

(8) Wealth unowned and left. 

(9) Wealth stolen and got back from thieves.® 

Manu's classification of taxes, is probably the oldest and 
hence deserves notice ; 

Bali — i of the grains from the villagers every month or in the 
mbnths of Bhadra and Pausha. 

1 63 66, 68, 1 12 113. P. 277 — Administrative system of the Marathas. 

2 P. 73 Cf. Kam. V. 78-79. 
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Kara — Money-payments on internal sales or monthly collections 
from the villagers. 

Shukka — Customs. 

Pratibhaga — Daily collections of presents of fruits, flowers, vege- 
tables, grass etc. 

Danda — Fines.^ 

Similarly, Kamandaka too has given a small list which is re- 
produced here for comparison : — 

Agriculture Forests 

Communications Mines and quarries 

Cantonments Elephants 

Tolls on bridges Peepling of uninhabited 

tracts.^ 

LAWFUL TAXES. 

The abuse of arbitrary exactions of rulers was reduced to the 
minimum by not allowing them to levy any tax not sancti6ned by 
the Vedic and Smriti law or by custom. The rates of assessment 
in each tax were also fixed. Thus the executive had very little* 
liberty in levying new and oppressive taxes. The violation of these 
immemorial laws and customs meant the ire of the Brahmans, the 
wrath of the saints, the revolt of the subjects, the dethronement of 
the king, the destruction of all his merits and a heavy punishment in 
hell hereafter. A few law givers are quoted below on the topic : — 

The king shall make his officers collect the lawful taxes. These 
are, of course, those sanctioned by custom and approved of by the 
Smritis.® 

A king who rules in accordance with the sacred laiVy may take 
the sixth part of the wealth (grains) of his subjects.^ 

Let him collect taxes according to the dictates of the sacred law 
and let him behave like a father towards all men.“ 

With a sixth part^ upon fair calculation^ of the yield of the soil, 
as his tribute, with fines and forfeitures levied \ipon offenders, v;ith 

1 Manu, VIII. 307 and the commentators on the same. 

2 V. 7879. 

3 Apa. II. 26. 9. 

4 Vas. 1. 42. 

5, Manu, Vn. 8 q, 
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the imports levied according to the scriptures upon merchants and 
traders in return for the protection granted to them^ a king should 
•fill his treasiiry.' 

The punishments for the breach of these rules will be discussed 
fater on. 

LAND TAX. 

The amounts of tax {o be collected according to Sukra from ir- 
rigated and non-irrigated lands are : — 

(1) Barren and rocky soils. eth of the “phala" to be taken 

by the king 

(2) Lands irrigated by artificial Jrd of the phala. 

means as tanks, canals 
and wells. 

(3) Lands irrigated by rivers. | part of the phala. 

(4) Lands naturally irrigated portion of the phala.* 

with rain water-crops un- 
certain and precarious. 

It appears that methods of irrigation, certainty of crops, and 
productivity of the soil have been recognized as the bases of calcula- 
ting the crown's share in the yield of agricultural lands. It is 
however, a very controversial question whether the above-mentioned 
shares are from the net or gross produce of lands. How are we to 
interpret the word “Phala".? Does it mean produce or profit? For 
the present we are concerned with Sukra alone and the problem 
ought to be decided only on the internal and explicit evidence of 
the author himself. Let the views of all other writers be ignored 
for the time being. A careful investigation into this question leads 
me to the conclusion that shares of the net prodtue of lands are 
meant by Sukra. My reasons for this conclusion are given below: — 

(0 Sukra's first postulate of good agriculture is stated in the 
following text: 

“ That agriculture is successful which yields a profit twice the 
expenditure (including Government demand)" after duly consider- 
ing the variations in actual produce from good, middling or bad 

1 Bhishma^in Shanti Parva, 71. 10. 

2 P. 148. 227-2.^0. 

(Raj bhagadwevyata) 
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lands. Any thing' less than that inflicts suffering upon the 
people".^ , 

In other words, the produce of every holding should be imagined 
to consist of three equal parts. One part alone is considered to be 
sufficient to cover all kinds of incidental expenses including tHe 
government taxes, the remaining two parts should be left for the 
upkeep of the cultivator’s family. If the government leaves less 
than two such shares, it inflicts misery upon the peasants. It is 
evident that if all kinds of expenses incurred in agriculture including 
the taxes on land, are to be met by one-third of the produce, the 
Government share cannot be ^ or Jth of the yield, it must be far 
less. It is also clear that expenses incurred by the peasant on 
the maintenance of his family are not included in the expenses of 
agriculture. The cost of seeds, instruments, cattle and paid labour 
at the utmost may be covered by the one-third share. 

(2) In mining operations the king has been allowed to take his 
shares in different metals after deducting current expenses,^ t.e.^ 
from net produce only. It is natural to deduce that the Government 
claims its share in agricultural produce also from the net yield. 

(3) Sukra has himself added the rule that after duly consider- 
ing the excess of profits realised by peasants, etc., the king should 
take i, 5, 7, or ^ ^ of the Phala. Why should there be this varying 
tax and consideration of profits, if a certain portion of the crop is to 
be taken } Everyone knows that on barren or bad lands the yield 
will be low and consequently the share of government will fall off 
itself, while on good lands, there will be bumper crops, the share of 
the state will also go up. Hence Phala can mean net produce 
here.® 

(4) Improvements Exempted . — Another maxim enunciated by 
Sukra throws light upon this question. It has been said that the 
king should not demand any tax from those people who undertake 
to dig canals, tanks, wells, etc., or bring under cultivation new lands 
until they realise a profit equal to twice the expenditure.^ 

What kind of expenditure ? This does not evidently include any 

1 P. 147- (Duhkhandam Vranabha) 

WR f! (Vyaya Shesliha) 

3. P. 148. 
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government taxes. It must be incurred upon in>provements as well 
as upon agricultural operations. 

• When the profits of peasants have over-reached the limit of * 
twice the expenditure incurred by them, exclusive of the share of 
thfe state, it is then and then only that the government can come 
forward to claim its share, not before that time. After that limit 
the expenses of agriculture shall include state demand and still an 
income equal to twice the amount of expenditure shall be left for 
the use of the cultivator. 

The first and the fourth maxims of Sukra taken together 
irresistibly lead us to the conclusion that the t?.x, on land is to be 
calculated on the net produce of lands, on the balance left after 
deducting expenses. The nature of expenditure is not explained 
by the commentator of the Sukraniti and therefore I have taken that 
word to cover only incidental charges incurred in agricultural 
operations, exclusive of the maintenance of the agriculturist's family. 

MANU S LAWS ON THE LAND TAX. 

Let us now proceed to examine the evidence of Mann, the 
primeval law-giver who has been quoted in the whole subsequent 
judicial literature. 

(A) The first important text runs : ^ ‘Of the grains the crown 
may take sixth, eighth, for even the twelfth part.'"' ' 

Two interpretations have been given of this maxim on the share 
of the state. The first is that the above variation from the 6th to 
the I 2 th part is due to the varying productivity of different soils. 
From the best soils, the king may claim one-sixth at the utmost, from 
the middling one-eighth and from the worst cultivated lands only 
one-twelfth. The crown has not been given the freedom to claim 
any thing between one-twelfth to one sixth from any and every 
kind of land. This only means that lands of different qualities must 
be subject to different demands from the state. The second import 
is equally convincing. The general rule to be observed was that the 
crown should take one-eighth on the average, though in times of 
scarcity the demand could be lowered to one-twelfth and in times of 

2. VII. 130 
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national crises the king’s share could be raised to even one-sixth. ^ 

The question of determining the Crown’s share next arrests our 
attention. This point, though controversial on account of latter 
developments, has been most lucidly explained by the scholars. 
No doubt is left in the mind of any reader that the share of 
state is to be reckoned on the basis of the net produce and not on that 
of the gross yield. Let us take each commentator by turns : 

Medhatithi, Kulluka,^ and Gobindaraja, are unanimous that the 
king’s share is to be estimated on the basis of increase upon the 
capital employed. 

Nandana is still more explicit. Says he® : — 

* In every case the share is on profit made after deducting ex- 
penses.’ 

No more unequivocal language could be used for the thorough 
settlement of this vexed question. These scholars never allowed 
any misunderstanding to remain in the minds of their readers. Net 
yield alone was the basis for calculating the share of the state. The 
commentators never accept the gross produce to be shared by the 
crown. The expenses of cultivation are first to be deducted and then 
the state is to be given its due. 

(B) There is still another text in Manu*^. It means that the 
king may take one-twentieth of that amount which men well- 
acquainted with the sources of revenue and skilful in estimating the 
prices of all kinds of merchandise, may fix as the value for any 
saleable commodity. 

Herein the 20th share of the state is not from the gross price 
of goods, but only from the profits made on the sale of goods. 
Kulluka, Govinda, Raghva, and Ramchandra have clearly stated that 
five per cent.^ of the profits and not of the prices obtained, is to be 
given to the state. 

(C) Medhatithi and Narayana are silent. Rut this explanation 
is supported by the Agnipurana* wherein it is said that the merchant 

1. 

2. fr 4 ?i 

3. VIII. 398. 3. I 

4. Chap. 223.. 2S 4 * • 
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should contribute one-twentieth from his ptop,t^ otherwise he is 
liable to punishment 

In other words, men engaged in trade and commerce were to 
pay a tax at the rate of 5 per cent., on tketr income. 

(D) Several other texts corroborate this statement. In the very 
next couplet of Manu wherein one-sixth part of the forest produce 
has been enjoined to be taken by the crown, Medhatithi and Kulluka 
have again laid down that this share is to be from profits alone. 

(E) Manu has elsewhere* set limits to the shares of the state 
even in times of great calamity. For instance, during periods of 
extreme distress the crown can exact one-fourth ; similarly during 
periods of national calamity the average can be one-eighth instead 
of one-twelfth of grains ; one-twelfth instead of one-fiftieth from 
bankers and cattle-breeders ; while from artisans, labourers, etc., 
one day’s work after 20 days’ period instead of a month can be 
enforced. 

In explaining this text, the scholars have again taken the same 
position ; 

Medhatiihi—ShaTQ from the profits of commercial people. 

Govinda—K husbandman shall give the state’s share from the 
Phal. 

Kulluka — Increments on grain. 

Now the following texts are reprcKluctions of Manu and hence 
ought to be interpreted in the same manner : — 

CflM/nwa— Cultivators must pay to the king a tax amounting to 
one-tenth, one-eighth or one-sixth of the produce “ 

It should be marked that Gautama mentions one tenth instead of 
one- twelfth laid down by Manu, Haradatta against the interpretation 
of Manu’s commentators understands gross and not produce. But 
it is his mistake. Gautama has not used any word regarding pro- 
duce. Hence we supply the words ‘net yield’ on the basis of Manu. 

Vishnu — king must take from his subjects as taxes a sixth 
part every year o f the grain ; a sixth part of all other seeds ; two in 

1. X. 120. 

2. X. 24. 
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the hundred of cattle, gold and clothes, etc.^ 

Parasara — By giving a sixth part of his crop to his king, one- 
twentieth to the Brahmans, and a thirtieth part to the gods*a 
cultivator is exonerated from all sins." 

To sum up, the laws of Manu and his successors explicitly fay 
down that the king’s share is to be calculated on the basis of net 
produce and profits and in no case on gro^s produce and the sale 
price of commodities. 

( To be continued) 

1. 111.22*^5. 

2. II. 14. 



THE INFLUENCE OF CUSTOM 

In The Evoi-UrioN of Anglo-American Economic Sooety 

By 

Mr. Clark A. Warburton 
The Rice Institute^ Houston^ Texas, 

In the “Legal Foundations of Capitalism** Professor John R. 
Commons bases a theory of value on the constH tibnal stAicture and 
court decisions of Anglo-American society. Scattered through hU 
presentation of this theory of value and through <^ther writings are 
many historical references which, taken together, constitute a theory 
of the evolution of Anglo-American socio-economic structure, or as 
one might say, a philosophy of history. The object of this paper is 
to reveal clearly one aspect of this theory of the development of 
socio-economic institutions by tracing, with the aid of Professor 
Commons* historical references, the transformation of feudalism into 
capitalism and the beginnings of the transformation of capitalism 
into some other form of industrial government.^ 

The feudal society of Europe was founded originally upon feVree, 
but by the time it had become a settled form of social organization 
it had become an order not of mere force, but of definite social 
relations. Its dominant motif is easily seen — sovereign and subjects, 
the sovereign with authority over, and certain duties toward, his 
subjects. The idea of sovereignty seems to have been not so much 
that of a dictator or autocrat as that of the centre of control of the 
socio-physical organism made up of all the persons, the natural 
resources and the man-made equipment of the country. When 
William the Conquerer became King of England he considered 
himself, in accordance with this conception of sovereignty, the source 
of political control over the individuals of the kingdom, the owner 
of its land, the director of its industries and the patron of its trade 
and commerce. In fs^t, these ideas were not separated from each 

r. Much of the Phraseology of this paper, apart from direct quotations, is 
attributable to Professor Commons. It is believed that the few references to other 
authorities and to events not mentioned by Professor Commons serve to illustrate, 
rather than modify, his interpretation of the evolution of Anglo-American economic 
society. 

6 
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Other itfor, “ William the Conquerer and his lawyers did not dis- 
tinguish his property from his sovereignty. Both were possessions 
rather than property .... Property and sovereignty were one, singe 
both were but dominion over persons and things.”* 

The powers and duties of such a sovereignty as this must, ’of 
course, be exercised through representatives and subordinates. 
William the Conquerer and his successors therefore gave grants of 
their sovereignty to faithful followers and to those deemed best 
fitted to exercise responsibility over the various lines of human 
endeavour. The first of these grants of sovereignty were made on a 
geographical basis — that is, grants of land and of political power over 
the inhabitants of the land. Land and inhabitants went together : 
both were possessions of the lord of the manor.* These grants of 
sovereignty and other special privileges were known as “ liberties ” 
or franchises. “ ‘Franchise and liberty,’ said Blackstone, ‘are used 
as synonomous terms and their definition is a roj^al privilege, or 
branch of the King’s prerogative, subsisting in the hand of a subject. 
Being therefore derived from the Crown, they must arise from the 
King’s grant ; or in some cases may be held by prescription, which 
presupposes a grant.’ Blackstone mentions franchises to hold cri- 
minal (leet) or civil courts ; to have a manor or lordships ; to have 
waifs, wrecks, estrays, treasure-trove, royal fish, or things that had 
caused the death of a man (deodand) ; to have a fair, or a market, or 
right of taking toll ; to have a forest, chase, park, warren or fishcrj', 
carrying the King’s exclusive right to kill the game. ‘It is likewise 
a franchise, for a number of persons to be incorporated, and subsist 
as a body politic ; with a power to maintain perpetual succession, 
and do other corporate acts.’ "* 

Those to whom such ‘‘ liberties ” or franchises were given and 
those furnishing military service to the King constituted a class of 
privileged men, the “ freemen.” Maintenance of law and order among 
the freemen made necessary the King’s court, and King’s justices, 
to decide disputes ; and as a matter of procedure the freemen were 
given the privilege of bringing suits against each other and of 
appearing as witnesses and juror?. The freemen recognized the 

2 . John K. Commons, Legal Foundations of Capitalism (1924), p. 214. 

3. Commons, op, cit., p« 215. 

4. Ibid., p. 48 
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insecurity of their privileges, depending as they did on the royal 
prerogative, and in 1215 procured from the King the declaration of 
their status known as the Magna Carta, providing “ that no freemen 
shall be taken or imprisoned, or be disseized of his freehold, or 
liberties, or free customs, or be outlawed or exiled, or any other- 
wise destroyed, nor will we pass upon him nor condemn him, but by 
the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law of the land/' In 
claiming their ‘ liberties,’ the barons were claiming personal 
privileges, rather than liberty or property in the modern sense of 
the terms. They were claiming an “ advantageous position in 
gove^'nment based on the personal relations of superv)r and inferior, 
of dominion and submission,'' which characterize the relation of 
sovereign power to subjects. Liberty, in the Magna Carta, meant 
political privilege.® 

From the customs of these freancn in deciding disputes among 
themselves arose the common-law of England ; and a few centuries 
later, there had grown up under this law an entirely different con- 
cept of the term liberty — the liberty to buy and sell, to be free from 
violence, theft and trespass. By the time of Elisabeth the word 
liberty had come to be understood in this latter sense of the common- 
law right to equality of treatment among individuals of the same 
class ; while the older sense of a grant of power to participate in the 
privileges of a favoured class became known as freedom, the rights 
of the freemen. To this transition in the meaning of the term 
liberty we will have occasion to refer again.® 

Previous to the Norman Conquest there had been popular assem- 
blies of freemen which were one and the same time legislatures, 
courts and executives. The Conquest and the grants of land made 
by the King replaced these popular assemblies by assemblies of 
landlords and tenants, since the landlords, as tenants of the King, 
also had criminal and civil jurisdiction. Some of the custom of pre- 
Conquest days survived, however, so that while each estate was 
essentially an agricultural monarchy, it was a limited monarchy, rather 
than an absolute one like the slave plantations of the United States 
in the first half of the Nineteenth Century/ The courts of these 


5 Ibid., p. SI. 

6 Ibid., pp. so, 218. 

7 Ibid., pp. 217-18. 
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agricultural monarchies, the baronial courts, besides interpreting the 
customs of the agricultural community and deciding disputes in re- 
gard to the duties of sub* tenants, also laid down rules for the regula- 
tion of the petty tradesmen and artizans within their jurisdiction. 
As part of these regulations they established the common-law riiSe 
against “ restraint of trade,** a rule which may be illustrated by two 
cases, decided in 1300 and 1417. It is said that in 1300 a local 
court imposed a fine on several candle-makers who “made a covenant 
among themselves that none should sell a pound of candles cheaper 
than the other.*’ In the other case, a dyer had agreed under bond 
not to practice his craft within the town for a certain length of time. 
The court declared the bond and the agreement void.^ 

Under the feudal system there was no difference between owner- 
ship and sovereignty and therefore no difference between rent and 
taxes. “The King was both landlord and sovereign. So with the 
barons and sub barons. Each was both landlord and a combined 
legislature, executive and chief justice of his baronial estate.” All 
these relations were that of superior and inferior, the superior pro- 
viding protection for the inferior and the inferior providing certain 
services for the superior. In the case of the upper classes of tenants 
these services consisted mainly in the furnishing of armed men on 
demand, while in this case of the lower classes of tenants they con- 
sisted in the provision of personal services and a share of the pro- 
ducts of cultivation.*^ 

By gradual stages these relations between superior and inferior 
changed into the modem relations of the payment of rent and the 
payment of taxes. “ As between the chief tenanUand t|ie King, the 
process consisted in depriving them of their armies of retainers and 
creating a King's standing army ; and in taking over by the King’s 
courts from theijr. baronial courts the determination of the customary 
rents of their tenants, as well as all other civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion.** With the taking over of the army the King required funds 
for Its support and for that of the government. “ These were 
obtained in ^rious ways from the chief tenants, often under the 
form of xmrt or less arbitrary payments under the name of ‘ aids,’ 

8 Ibid., pp. 49, 264. 

9 Ibid., p. 219. 
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‘ benevolences/ ‘ reliefs/ ‘ wardships ' of infants and childern, com- 
pensation on occasion on marriage or sale of land, etc.” Efforts to 
commute these arbitrary payments into fixed and regular payments 
of money resulted finally in the abolishment by the landlord controll- 
ed Parliament of 1660 of the military tenures without compensation 
to the King, but in a substitution in lieu thereof, of a perpetual 
hereditary excise on the drink of the people. This Act of Parlia- 
ment created modern landed property, since it substituted for the 
indefinite duty to pay rent in commodities and services in amounts 
determined by the chief landlord, the King, the definite duty of pay- 
ing taxes in cash in amounts determined ccllccCively by the King and 
the representatives of the tax payers. Historically, then, taxes are 
not something taken from owners of private property by the so- 
vereign power (as we today are accustomed to think of taxes) , but 
property is sovereignty taken collectively from the King by his 
tenants.^*’ Tawney is therefore historically as well as logically 
correct when lie says that the collection of rents and royalties by the 
hereditary English landlords is a species of private taxation, and that 
of a most irresponsible sort, since there is no accounting made for the 
use of the receipts.^ ^ 

The fedual relations between superior and inferior in the case 
of landlords and their tenants, had, prior to 1660, in fact prin- 
cipally in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, undergone a 
similar change The requirement of military service from freehold 
tenants and of personal service and pnxlnce from villeins and copy- 
holders had been changed into ft^^ed ^ money payments. During 
the Sixteenth Century, when lamUords began wholesale 'evictions 
of tenants, the King set up special courts to settle the t€frms of 
tenure, thus depriving the landlords of their retnaining political 
powers. These courts seem to have relied largely upon custom as 
the basis for their decisions, but showed no hesitp.tk)n in discarding 
customs when they were oppressive. From tfie Customs which they^. 
approved arose the common law of the agricultural^ community, a 
common law which, a few centuries later, was net to be distinguished 
from the common law derived from the customs ef* the freemen. 
Thus the common law, springing from the customs dif the people in 

to Commons, Legal Foundations of Capitalism, pp. 219 21. 

II R. H, Tawney, The Acquisitive Society, pp. 33, 61. 
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SO far as seemed reasonable to the King’s justices, had changed the 
agricultural monarchies into an agricultural common wealth and had 
created for the farmers property and libert} .^* • 

We should note that the idea of property which grew up out of 
the practices of the freemen, out of their landed grants from tlie 
sovereign and out of the decisions of the King’s courts regarding 
terms of tenure was not the same as that of the word to-day. 
Property meant, according to the common law, merely the right to 
use a thing or to receive the personal services accruing from the 
possession of a thing, that is, merely the possession of tangible goods. 

We have now traced three sources of Anglo-American law in re- 
gard to the economic structure of society : (i) the royal prerogative ; 
(2) the customs of the freemen in deciding disputes among them- 
selves, as enforced by the King’s courts ; and (3) the customs of the 
agricultural communities in deciding disputes in regard to the rent 
bargain and in the regulation of petty tradesmen, as enforced by the 
baronial courts and after the sixteenth Century by the King’s courts. 
From the royal prerogative came the ‘liberties’ of the Magna 
Carta and the franchises of later times, from the customs of the 
freemen came the common-law concepts of liberty and freedom, and 
from the customs of the agricultural communities came the common- 
law rule against restraint of trade, the differentiation of rent and 
taxes, and the institution of landed property. Fnmi the customs 
of both freemen and of the agricultural communities came the 
common-law concept of property. 

For the beginnings of the next source of Anglo-American 
common-law in regard to the economic structure of society we rriust 
return to the grants of sovereignty made by the successors of 
William the Conqueror. To the towns were granted charters 
giving them a large measure of self-government, and to groups of 
merchants were granted, either as part of the town charter or as 
an independent charter, the right of control over the trade of the 
town. To groups of artizans were granted the rights of control 
over their own crafts. These merchant and artizan gilds were 
legalized governments, with popular assemblies, legislatures, courts, 
executives and with authority to enforce their regulations by fines 

12 Commons, Legal Foundations of Capitalism, pp. 221-22,224. 
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and imprisonment. Being granted the soverign privilege of binding 
all their members by a majority vote, so that they could act as a 
lyiit, they exercised a collective lordship similar to the private lord- 
ship of the barons. " Within their jurisdiction no person could 
cqppete except on the terms of the fair competition which their 
rules impcjsed. They maintained standards of quality of product and 
of qualihcations of competitors designed both to protect the public 
and prevent destructive competition. They even required members 
to share with each other the raw material and any exceptionally good 
bargains that one might come across. They enforced the contracts 
of their members.”^* 

By the close of the Fifteenth Century many of these craft and 
merchant gilds had become powerful and monopolistic. By this 
time, also, the concept of liberty as freedom to buy and sell and the 
common law rule against restraint of trade had become well estab- 
lished. The courts now invoked this concept of the word liberty 
and this rule against restraint of trade, and declared all monopolies 
c(jntrary to the common-law. By a historical misinterpretation, they 
applied this concept of the term liberty to the “ liberties ” of the 
Magna Carla, and declared that the clause of Magna Carta which 
was meant to guarantee the continuance of soverign grants forbad 
them. In this way, beginning in 1599, by a series of decisions of 
the King’s’ courts, charter provisions and by-laws of the gilds pre- 
viously confirmed by Kings and Parliaments were declared to be 
unlawful, inasmuch as a monopoly was “ against the liberty of the 
subject," and “ against the common-wealth," and therefore “ against 
the common right and public good,” and “ against the common-law.” 
In 1624 the same idea was expressed in the Statute of Monopolies, 
which declared void all grants of the Crown for the “ sole buying, 
selling, making, working, or using of anything” within the realm, 
except patents for new inventions, for pripting and for the manu- 
facture of certain implements of war.'* During the three centuries 
since that time the courts of England and of the United States have 
maintained that monopoly is contrary to the common-law, since it is 
a restraint of trade. The rule against restraint of trade has also 
beat invoked time and time again in decisions regarding business 


13. Ibid., p. 225. . 
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practices, not only of corporations and business enterprises, but also 
of trade associations and of labor organizations. 

The merchant and craft gilds, when shorn of their political and 
monopolistic powers, gradually passed out of existence, or were 
utterly transformed, as the merchant gilds, in some instances, became 
city corporations. The gilds, nevertheless, operating under grants 
of sovereignty, were the spots where capitalism had its origin. When 
deprived of their sovereign privileges and of their power of enforce- 
ment of contracts, it was necessary for the King's courts to take 
over and enforce the rules of fair competition worked out by them, 
and to enforce the contracts which had grown up out of their 
customs and which had previously been enforced in their courts. 
The King’s courts, in enforcing these contracts, made the customs 
embraced therein, insofar as the justices deemed them reasonable, 
a part of the cammon-law. About the same time the government 
courts began to recognize the customs of merchants at the pericxlic 
fairs — customs enforced by the more or less informal merchant 
courts at those fairs — and also certain practices of merchants in 
regard to financial dealings with each other.^'^ 

Among the customs and rules of the gilds and of merchants 
which thus became, during the latter part of the Sixteenth Century 
and during the Seventeenth Century, part of the comnion-law and 
applicable to all persons in the realm, there are three principles 
which, together with the passing of sovereignty from the King to 
Parliament, are the foundations of capitalism as an economic and 
social system : (i) the enforcement of contracts, or promises : (2) 
the negotiability of contracts ; and (3) the protection and negoti- 
ability of good-will. Other customs and rules of the gilds were also, 
during this and later centuries, taken over by the courts, notably 
tjie principle of fair competition, the protection of the quality of the 
product, and the regulation of the qualifications of practicioners. 
These last, whi^e accompaniments of capitalism, are not so closely 
connected with it as an economic and social system as the preceding 
three principles and we will not need to consider them farther in 
this Paper. 

15. pp. 226. 230 jr. 
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The limitation of the King’s prerogative was a necessary founda- 
tion of capitalism, inasmuch as business could not be free and secure 
as 1 mg as the King had capricious control, especially over currency, 
franchises and rents, and the power of appointment of justices of the 
coiirts. The currency ceased to be altered arbitrarily by the King 
after the middle of the Sixteenth Century ; franchises were taken 
from the personal control of the King by the victory of Parliament 
in the civil wars and by the Act of Settlement of 1700; taxes were 
substituted for rents in 1660 and in 1689 made leviable only with 
the consent of Parliament ; and the revolution of the Seventeenth 
Century and the Act of Settlement of 1 700 abolished some of the ^ 
courts, and made the judge''* of the rest independent of the King. 
In England Parliament retained the right to overrule the courts, 
b\it in the United States of America the Supreme Court was made 
the final interpreter of the Constitution and power higher than that 
of Congress By these means, and by the development of political 
parties, the propertied and business interests were able to control 
the sovereign poweU*'. 

The principle of enforcement of promises, or contracts, while 
taken from the practices of gild and merchant courts, was yet a 
gradual development by the courts out of the feudal common-law in 
respect to the recovery of tangible goods wrongfully detained and in 
respect to violent trespass on lands or chattels or persons. This 
gradual development began as early as the Thirteenth Century, and 
finally became the modern form of contract in the latter part of the 
Sixteenth Century, Without going into the stages of this develop- 
ment, we may illustrate the vast difference between the earlier and 
later ideas by the case of rent in arrears. Under the feudal courts 
an action by a landlord to recover rent in arrears was not an attempt 
to enforce a contract ; it was an attempt to recover a thing which 
was due to the landlord by virtue of his superior relation to his tenant 
With the development of the law of contracts, and with the change 
of status of both superior and inferior to that of freemen, this 
relation between superior and inforior becatne a contract between 
equals, and rent a price bargain rather than a duty devolving from a 
personal relationship^^ 


16, Ibid., pp. 231-1^. 
17 Ibid., p. 239. 
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Under the feudal system all contracts were personal relationships, 
such as some contracts are to-day, a contract for marriage, for 
example. No contracts could therefore be assigned to a third party 
without the consent of both the original parties. The merchants of 
England and of Holland developed the system of negotiability of 
money contracts in the forms of promissory notes and bills of 
exchange. The justices of the English courts had great difficulty 
in reconciling this practice with their common-law concepts of 
contracts as personal relations. Negotiability of foreign bills of 
exchange began to be recognized, however, very early in the Seven- 
teenth Century. Later on, when it had been proved that the 
negotiability of inland bills of exchange was a custom of merchants, 
such assignments were enforced by the courts, but it was not until 
the end of the century that the custom was generally recognized and 
all assignments of bills of exchange enforced as a matter of course. 
Negotiability of promissory notes of the Lonr^on goldsmiths, the 
originals of the modern banknote, was not recognized until the Act 
of Parliament of 1705. The importance of the assignment and 
negotiability of contracts can be seen by a consideration of its effect 
on the rate of interest and on the turnover of capital by a merchant. 
It has made possible modern banking, with its utilization of the 
funds of anyone in the community who has no immediate use for 
them, thus greatly reducing the rate of interest ; and it has made it 
possible for the merchant to turn over his capital several times a 
year, since he can sell his bills at once instead of having to wait for 
the purchaser to pay.^® 

It was also at the beginning of the Seventeenth Century that the 
courts began to take notice of good-will in business relations. The 
issues came up in the case of a merchant who had sold his stock 
of gocxls at a price in excess of their inventory value, and had 
agreed not to set up in business in competition with the purchaser. 
Up to this time all such contracts had been held to be in restraint of 
trade, but in this case, decided in 1620, the court held that the 
contract should be enforced Thus the court sanctioned the sale of 
good-will, or part of the liberty of an individual, and made that 
gcxxi-will property. Even earlier than this notice was taken of trade 
marks and an infringer on a trade mark forced to pay damages, 
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another case of protection being given to intangible as distinct from 
physical property. During the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
tories copyright " and patent laws, essentially cases of good-will, 
were established and interpreted, and the idea of good-will as a 
business asset and as a property right was gradually developed to its 
present place of outstanding importance in business^®. 

Feudalism as an economic order had been destroyed when the 
King’ s courts took over the work of the feudal courts and of the 
gild courts, and when the landlords were deprived of their political 
powers and the gilds of their monopolies. It was the movements 
we ha’^e just described — the limitation of the King’s prerogative, the 
enforcement and negotiability of contracts, and the protection and 
negotiability of good-will — which gave form to the economic order 
which was to succeed feudalism. That order s(X)n became known 
as capitalism, by virtue of the fact that the control of industry 
rested in the hands of the owners of capital, but did not reach its 
highest stage of development until after certain leg.al changes in 
the Nineteenth Century. In discussing these changes wc shall 
consider primarily the United States. 

The first of the Nineteenth Century developments to be con- 
sidered is the rise of corporate enterprises. Most of the grants 
of sovereignty and special privileges made during the feudal era 
were, as we have seen, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries either nullified or converted into property rights. In 
most of these cases, moreover, the right to make such grants 
either ceased to exist or remained unused. The privilege of making 
one type of grant, however, the corporate franchise, was retained 
by Parliament and bestowed occasionally on favored groups of 
individuals. About the middle of the Nineteenth Century, under 
the adoption of general incorporation laws, this special privilege was 
opened to any group of persons fulfilling certain specified conditions. 
The corporate franchise is a real grant of sovereignty, the sovereign 
powers consisting of immortality, self-government ^nd limited 
liability. The corporation is also a sort of person, for it is given all 
the powers and privileges of a person in all matters relating to 
property and business*’’. These aspects of sovereignty and of per- 

19 Commons, Legal Foundations of Capitalism, pp. 263-64. 274ff. 
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sonality, together with a change in the meaning of the word property 
during the latter part of the Nineteenth Century, make the corpora- 
tion the institution which is the essential feature of capitalism today*. 

When, after the Civil War, it was desired to give the former 
slaves the rights of citizenship and to provide against the possibilfty 
of slavery in the future, there were added to the Constitution of the 
United States the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 
The Thirteenth Amendment, forbidding slavery or involuntary 
servitude, merely gave the former slaves liberty, that is, absence of 
restraint on the part of others. It did not confer on them any right 
to participate in government, nor any right to invoke the aid of the 
courts in the possession of property. To confer these rights, 
historically the rights involved in the concept of freedom, the rights 
of freemen, now called citizens, was the purpose of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments, providing that all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States are citizens, that no State can 
abridge the privileges of citizens, that no State shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property without due process of law, and 
that the rights of citizenships shall not be denied on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude®^ 

Not many years after the adoption of this amendment, the 
legislature of Louisiana granted to a corporation a monopoly to 
maintain slaughtering places in the city of New Orleans, and regulated 
the charges to be made to other butchers who used the facilities 
of the corporation. The butchers maintained that this deprived 
them of both their liberty and their property without due process 
of law, since they had been deprived of the income from their 
possessions, and that the statute was therefore unconstitutional. 
Decision of the case, which came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, turned on the definition of the words liberty and 
property in the Fourteenth Amendment. Did liberty include the 
civil right of buying and selling, and did property mean exchange- 
value or did it mean mere physical possessions ? “ If the courts 

should hold that property meant exchange- value, then the Federal 
Court would take jurisdiction under the Amendment. But if pro- 
perty meant only the use-value of physical things, then the court 

a I ibid., pp. ii8>2o. 
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would not interfere with the legislature of Louisiana/* The Supreme 
Court, in 1872, by a majority opinion, held that the term property 
as used in the Fourteenth Amendment retained its common-law 
meaning of physical things held exclusively for one’s own use, and 
that the term liberty meant only freedom from personal slavery — 
since the purpose of the Amendment was merely to protect in- 
dividuals in their right of freedom from slavery and there was no 
intention of transferring the protection of the liberty and property 
of individuals from the States to the Federal Government. The 
minority of the Supreme Court, however, expressed the opinion 
that the monopolistic feature of the law depriveri -the other butchers 
of their liberty and property. One of the justices declared that the 
“ right to choose one’s calling is an essential part of that liberty 
which it is the object of government to protect ; and a calling, when 
chosen, is a man’s property and right. . . . Their right of choice is 
a portion of their liberty ; their occupation is their property**.’’ 

Eighteen years later, the Supreme Court reversed its position 
and changed the legal definition of property in its decision in the 
Minnesta Rate Case. In this case petitioners for railroads asked 
the Supreme Court to review its former decisions regarding the 
regulation of rates by the States and to restrain the state legislature 
from fixing the prices charged for the use of property. The Supreme 
Court decided that the power to regulate, a function of the police 
power, is not a power to destroy, that limitation is not the equivalent 
of confiscation, and that whether or not a rate is confiscatory, that 
is, is a deprivation of property, is a question for judicial investigation. 
This decision was an acceptance of the definition of property as 
exchange- value, and made protection of property a duty of the 
Federal rather than of the State courts. It is, of course, the logical 
development of the line of decisions beginning in 1620 protecting 
the negotiability of gcxxi-will, and is the only concept of pn^perty 
which is satisfactory in business relations. Protection accorded a 
corporation in the possession of physical things is of no imixirtance 
if there is no protection of the income arising from those things ; 
while anything, material or immaterial, tangible or intangible, which 
can be made to yield an income is valual^le, and hence should receive 
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the protection accorded to property^*. 

Since 1890 this concept of property has been consistently adhered 
to and in fact further developed. Good-will, patent rights atid 
other intangibles are all considered property ; and in the evaluation 
of the property of public utility companies as a basis for rates th^re 
is an allowance for the value of the plant as a “going concern 
above the value of the materials and equipment of the plant. It 
is on this value of its plant as a going concern that public 
utility companies are allowed to earn a rate of not less than eight 
per cent. — anything less than this being a deprivation of property 
and therefore confiscatory and unconstitutional. Public utility 
regulation, according to the courts, is a state affair, but by this 
interpretation of the word property in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the ability of state legislatures and of state public service 
commissions to fix the rate charged by public utilities is seriously 
limited. Since public utility companies can raise most of the 
actual capital investment in their plants by the issuance of six 
per cent bonds or preferred stock, an income of eight per cent on the 
valuation of the plant as a going concern may mean many times that 
per cent on the common stock. In June 1925 the Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional an Oregon State law requiring all children 
to attend the public schools on the ground that the right to conduct 
sch(X)ls is a property right of which no citizen may be deprived by 
arbitrary, unreasonable or unlawful interference, as well as on the 
ground that the right of parents and guardians to direct the educa- 
tion of their children and wards is a part of their liberty. 

These decisions of the Supreme Court limiting the right of the 
States to regulate the use and the income to be derived from private 
property have been accompanied by other decisions which have made 
liberty little more than an adjunct of property, so that the liberties 
of property less persons, probably a majority of the people of the 
United States, are liberties in little but name in so far as their pro- 
tection under the Fourteenth Amendment is concerned. The state 
legislatures cannot take away a man's property, but they can take 
away from workingmen and others without property the right of 
indictment by jury, of trial by jury, the right of exemption from 
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self-incrimination, the right to be present throughout a trial, and the 
right of free speech.*^ When an employer requires his employees to 
sign an agreement not to join a union while in his employ, a trade 
union may nbt attempt to enlist such employees as members, because 
this would be an attempt to procure a breach of contract. Neither a 
State nor Congress can prohibit employers from insisting that their 
employees sign such contracts, for : “ Included in the right of 
personal liberty and the right of private property — partaking of the 
nature of each — is the ^ight to make contracts for the acquisition of 
property. Chief among these contracts is that of personal employ* 
ment, by which labor and other services are exchanged for money or 
other forms of property.”*^’ Employers are secure in their liberty to 
discharge an employee for union affiliation, or to circulate a work- 
man’s name on a blacklist and thus to destroy his livlihcxxl, but a 
trade union which attempts to persuade customers to boycott an 
employer’s business is engaged in the unlawful destruction of pro- 
perty. “The labor union, which attempts to persuade a laborer to 
leave, is damaging business without a good excuse, whereas the 
competitor or employer who- similarly persuades the customer or 
laborer to leave, has a good and lawful excuse.”*® An employer is 
secure in his right to persuade workmen to enter his plant as 
strike-breakers, but a union is not secure in the right to place pickets 
near the plant for the purpose of persuading workman not to work as 
strike-breakers. 

Capitalism is defined by Professor Commons as production for 

the use of others and acquisition for self/^ This definition may serve 

to distinguish capitalism from feudalism, but Professor Commons 

shows that modern capitalism is far more than this. Capitalism today 

is a system of industrial government by property owners accorded 

sovereign powers by corporate franchises, and, in the case of the 

United States, with property rights protected by the Supreme Court 

against interference by the separate states or by Congress. These 

industrial governments exert nominally and frequently in pi^cticc 

autocratic power over the destinies of hundreds of thousands of 

individuals. In fact,' the rules and regulations of these industrial 
^ 

24 Ibid., pp. 3.38-39. 3 SS- 

25 Ibid., pp. 289, 294. 

26 Ibid., p. 296. 
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governments often affect the lives of wage-earners more profoundly 
than the rules and regulations of the city or of the sj^te. 

The first quarter of the Twentieth Century will grofcably go down 
into history as the period of the height of the capitalistic system, for 
it is becoming evident that undiluted capitalism, with its autocratic 
form of industrial government, is an essentially unstable economic 
and social system, and it is already apparent that important modi- 
fications in our economic structure must be made before great sec- 
tions of the population will be satisfied. Under the rapid development 
of the industrial arts and the influence of an unstable price level, 
modern industry has become, as Veblen puts it,*^ so inordinately 
productive that those at the head of our industrial governments, the 
corporations, find it necessary, or at least to their advantage, either 
constantly to restrict production below productive capacity or fre- 
quently to shut down their factories and entirely cease production, 
and also to spend their best energies on advertising and the develop- 
ment of a market for their prcxlucts. This legal sabotage^” by property^ 
owners is reflected in a growing insecurity of livlihood of the 
propertyless wage-earners, while at the same time the advertising 
compaigns are a potent element in stimulating unrest among the 
wage-earners and thus creating in them a dissatisfaction with their 
wages and working conditions. The wage-earners, in their turn, 
attempting to gain security and a share in the higher standard of life 
made ])ossible by the progress of the industrial arts, and dissatisfied 
with the autocratic government of industry, find it necessary, or at 
least advantageous, to restrict production and frequently to refuse to 
produce at all. Thus capitalism today, based on the security of 
property and on the economic control exercised by property owners 
as.sociated into corpt)ration§, is unstable because of the economic - 
servitude and the economic insecurity of the wage-earners. 

Probably the most significant tnovem^ts, of contemporary 
Alglo-American history — certainly more important than the recent 
World War — are thpse movements designed ' to tjaodify capitalism 

28-- Thorstein Vebten, Afisentee Ownership, pp. zjQ-fir ^ 

29 Veblen’s phrase. Od, git,, p. 2 13*0, 4 , ff. Refers to th^ res tricti^p 

of output by employees and employers In the Legal * Foundation* of Capitilism, 
PP* 30s “"6, and in '*‘UneilipIoyment~Prevendon and Insurance", |n The Stabiliza- 
tion of Huslness, p. 169. ^ ^ 
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SO as to provide for the propertyless wrage-earner the economic 
freedom and economic security which is today enjoyed only by the 
owners of property. Capitalism modified in such a way as to provide 
this economic freedom and this economic security for the wage-earner 
and*- for his participation in the government of industry would, it 
seems likely, be a relatively stable form of economic organization.®^ 
It promises, at least, to be more stable and productive of a higher 
standard of life than either state socialism, or a form of syndicalism, 
or the dictatorship of the proletariat, or any form of true communi- 
sm — or a return to slavery or to feudalism. 

The beginnings of such a modification have already been made. 
These beginnings are the customs of wage-earners in regard to the 
wage bargain Wage-earners, through their unions, demand collec- 
tive bargaining in regard to wages, hours and working conditions : 
that is, they ask that the autocratic form of government in industry 
be replaced by some form of representative or democratic govern- 
ment, in so far as that government has important effects on the lives 
of wage-earners. They ask also that their right to the job be 
recognized, that their livlihood be not snatched away by arbitrary 
discharge, and they are beginning to ask guarantees of continuity 
of employment or else the building up of reserve or insurance funds 
for the payment of wages when factories are closed. 

Out of the customs of labor there is gradually being developed 
an industrial government which is limiting the prerogatives of 
capitalism and its agents, just as the customs of the freemen and the 
customs of the business men limited the prerogative of the King. 
Likewise the laborers are gradually achieving a participation in that 
industrial government in the protection of the job, just as the iree- 
men and business men achieved participation in the state government 
in the protection of person, of property and of business. ‘‘ A 
common-law of labor is bdng constrwjed toy selecting the reasonable 
practices and rejecting the bad practices of labor, and by depriving 
both unions and.m^agement trf arbitrary power over Ibe job,’/* “Out 
of the wage bargkin | constituticp for indiistrkl government is being 
constructed by re moving cases from the prerbgative of management 

31 Cp. Commrons, ** MaTjt Today ! Capitalisim and Socialism,** in the Atlantic 
Monthly, v. 136, pp. 682.93. 
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and from the arbitrary power of unions and* by subjecting the fore- 
men, the superintendents and the business agents to the same clue 
prcKess of law as that which governs the laborers.’*** • 

Such constitutions for industrial governments have their begin- 
nings in the various trade agreements between unions and employers; 
and in one important industry in the United States such a constitu- 
tion is fairly well developed. Since 1911 there has been developed 
by the Amalgamated Clothing workers of America, out of a scheme 
of arbitration originating with the Hart, Shaffner and Marx Com- 
pany, an elaborate industrial machinery, with recognized channels 
of procedure for changes in policy and with courts to settle all cases 
of disputes and interpretations. With the adoption of limitations 
upon the management which might be summed up in the clause : 
“ No employee shall be deprived of his job, nor of a part of his 
livlihood, nor shall any action be taken in regard to conditions of 
employment or of management which affect his interests adversely, 
without due process of law,” the Amalgamated Clothing Workers have 
also placed limitations upon themselves which might be summed up 
as follows i No employee shall engage in a strike or a stoppage nor 
fail to maintain the standard of workmanship agreed upon.”** 

That this movement toward constitutional government in industry 
will continue we think exceedingly probable. Will history repeat 
itself, we wonder? Who knows but that when such industrial courts 
have become common and when they have built up a substantial 
body of precedents, the government courts will deprive them of their 
power and incorporate the common-law of labor with the common-jaw 
of personal security and of property ? Perhaps, at the end of. the 
Twentieth Century, the Supreme Court will set the final seal of 
authority on the principle of security of labor in respect to the job 
by the simple device of a logical extension of the meaning of the 
word property. For if property is nothing but the expected income 
accruing from the exchange-value of things, tangible and intangible 
— and this is today the legal definition of property in the United 
States — should not a job be property also ? 

32 Commons, Legal Foundations of Capitally pp. 311-12. 

33 Cp. Commons, op. cit., p. 312. 
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SUMMARY 

Customs of the freemen of England in the settling of disputes 
among themselves were interpreted and enforced by the King’s 
courts, and became the common-law of liberty and personal security. 
Customs of the agricultural communities in regard to the rent 
bargain were interpreted and enforced at first by the baronial courts, 
and later by the King’s courts, and became the common-law in regard 
to the rent bargain and landed property. Customs of businessmen 
in regard to the price contract were interpreted and enforced by 
the gild courts and merchant courts, and later by the government 
courts, and became the common-law of business. Customs of wage- 
earners in regard to the wage contract are now in process of being 
interpreted and enforced by industrial courts, and may eventually be 
enforced by the government courts and become the common-law of 
labor. 

From the cuctoms of the freemen came the ideas of civil liberty 
and of freedom and the state policy of protection of person. From 
the customs of the agricultural community came the ideas of rent 
and taxes, the common-law doctrine of restraint of trade, and the 
public policy of protection of landed property. From the customs 
of the businessmen came the ideas of negotiability of contract and 
negotiability of good-will, ideas which developed into the modern 
idea of property, and the public policy of protection of business 
property. From the customs of the wage-earners there is arising 
the idea of security in respect to the job and the idea of industrial 
demexjracy, and the industrial policy of protection of the job. 

The freemen placed a limitation on the prerogative of the Kirtg 
and gained participation in the protection of person and possessions ; 
the landlords and sub-tenants placed further limitations on the 
prerogatives of the King and achieved participation in the protection 
of landed property ; the business men placed still further limitations 
on the King’s prerogatives and achieved particiiiatitoi in the pro- 
tection of property and business ; while the wage-earners today are 
seeking to limit the prerogatives of those in control of industry and 
to achieve participation in tiie protection of the job. 

Out of the customs of the freemen was developed the institution 
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of freedom, or citizenship; out of the customs surrounding^ the 
rent bargain were developed the institutions of tangible property 
and of constitutional government or sovereignty ; out of the customs 
surrounding the price bargain were developed the institutions of 
incorporeal and intangible property and of the corporate organization 
of industry ; while out of the customs surrounding the wage bargain 
there is developing the institution of representative government in 
industry.** 

The courts, throughout this evolution of the economic structure 
of Anglo-American society, have acted in a selective capacity. New 
ideas and new practices originate in the customs of the people ; and 
from among these custom the courts select those for their approval 
which they feel to be desirable and to the public advantage and 
incorporate them into the common-law. Such was the method by 
which feudalism gradually developed into capitalism, and by which 
capitalism is gradually achieving stability by being modified in the 
interests of the workers in industry. 


34 Ibid., p. 313. 



. RAIYATI HOLDINGS IN BENGAL— ARE THEY 

ECONOMIC? 

BY 

Khan Bahadur S.A. Latif, B.A., B.L., K.R.E.S. 

{Bengal Civil Service) 

*' * * * He (the raiyat) scantly heeds, 

So food suffice, the toilsome life he leads : 

A patient man, too simple to complain. 

And sometimes’ mid his fellows, as they troll 
Their rustic songs at eve, in mellower mood. 

He half forgets the ills that tame his soul : 

The nightly tiger thirsting for his bUxid, 

Tne ambushed cobra gliding from its hole. 

Nature’s blind force, the famine and the flood 

Webb. 

The raiyat is the most important person in the economic life of 
Bengal, how-much-so ever he may be neglected by the political busy 
body. Numerically his fraternity form more than three-fourths the 
•total population. According to the latest Census figures those that 
work on the soil number 40,543,580 persons out of a total population 
of 47,592,462. He takes little notice however of the ixditical world 
and is hardly affected by those mysterious changes in fashion that 
are apt to absorb the attention of more civilised individuals. He 
can drink any water he comes across without regard to the cautious 
cemsiderations that keep the civilised townfolk from all but the boiled 
and filtered product. He can eat anything that does not affect his 
caste without the carping knowledge that it may contain the germs 
of cholera or the bacilli of some other fell disease. As far as his 
experience carries him, the raiyat finds that poverty is pandemic, 
suffering sporadic, and independence practically invisible, and he is 
not therefore disturbed by that “ apprehension of the good ” that 
“ gives but the greater feeling to the worse ”. He is the victim 
of economic forces over which very little control is exercised. Bet- 
ween the landlord and the money-lender he finds himself as between 
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two jaws of a vice which, under the peculiar legal system of the 
country, are screwed closer by the Courts of Justice. He does not 
care to dabble in questions of economics and hardly scrutinises 
whether his holding is economic or not. Government or patriots 
have to think for him. It is fortunate that the destiny of the dunab 
millions of India has now been placed in the hands of a Viceroy 
who by his previous experience as the Minister of Agriculture in 
Great Britain is sure to prove the raiyat’s friend and as a matter of 
fact has, from the very start of his career in India, been taking 
keen interest in the welfare of the agricultural community. The 
appointment of a special Commission to examine the agricultural 
problems of the country with a view to the amelioration of the 
condition of the raiyats with Lord Linlithgow as President which 
synchronised with the auspicious advent of His Excellency Lord 
Irwin was also most opportune. The Commission have already 
finished their tours and the fruits of their labours will soon get 
crystallised in the form of a report, and be placed in the hands of 
the public. Their questionnaire included such subjects as the aggre- 
gation of fragmented holdings, joint forming &c. Their considered 
opinion on these subjects and the solution which it may suggest will 
be vital to the interest of the raiyat. 

With the increase of population the sub-division of holdings is 
gradually increasing, and the subject has long engaged the attention 
of Government. So long ago as in December 1917 the question of 
uneconomic holdings was discussed at the conference of the Board of 
Agriculture held at Poona Experts from all parts of India assem- 
bled there were of opinion that the science of Agriculture was power- 
less so long as the cultivator’s holding continued to be short of an 
economic unit. The following was the Resolution passed by 
them: — ^“That this meeting of the Board of Agriculture recognises 
that in many parts of India the extreme and increasing sub-division 
of the land and scattered character of the holdings together from 
a very serious impediment to agricultural progress and the adoption 
of agricultural improvements, and wishes to suggest that the atten- 
tion of Local Governments be called to the matter. It recommends 
that the question be closely investigated and experinients made in 
each provincial area in consultation with the Registrar of Co-opera- 
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tive Societies with a view to the adoption of such measures as seem 
best adapted to meet the special local circumstances and to the 
introduction of such legislation as may be necessary Mr. J. F. 
Keatings of the Agriculture Department recently giving evidence 
bqfore the Royal Agricultural Commission pointed out that the dis* 
tribution of land among cultivators in India was most prejudicial 
to production, the small holdings being nn-economic in size and 
shape. He stated that be could re-call tracts where rare holdings 
of suitable size and shape stood out from the surrounding ineffective 
cultivation like bright stars. It is not possible to lay down by a 
rule of thumb what is an economic unit, for it is» a relative quantity 
varying with the standard of civilization. The record of rights, 
which forms the Magna Charts of the raiyat and has been prepared 
during the last two decades for several districts in Bengal, contains 
a mine of information, and the settlement reports prepared under the 
auspices of distinguished members of the Imperial and Provincial 
Services supply information regarding the average size of holdings, 
the average annual income and necessary expenditure per head. 
The following statistics about some districts are illuminating : — 


District. 

Average size 
of a raiyat ’s 
holding in 

Average annual 
agricultural 
income per 
head per 

Average neces- 
sary expendi- 
ture per head 


acres 

annum 

per annum 



Ks. a. p. 

Ks, a. p. 

Midnapur 

1*29 

oc 

0 

0 

48 0 0 

Hakarganj 


29 0 0 

SO 0 0 

Faridpur 

J’39 

60 0 0 

SO 0 0 

Dacca . . 

i-s« 

57 0 0 

54 0 0 

Mymensing 

2 67 

72 0 0 

56 0 0 

Kaishahi 

3‘SO 

40 0 0 

SO 0 0 

Noakhali 

2*30 

30 0 0 

50 0 0 

Jessore 


54 0 0 

S3 3 0 


Average nece$i' 
sary annual 
expenditure 
for a family 
of 5 or 6 
persons 


Ks. a. p. 
240 o o 
250 o o 
250 o o 
250 o 0 
280 o o 
200 o o 
200 o o 
240 o o 


It will appear from the above figures that in no district the 
average necessary expenditure of the nuyat’s family is covered by 
the average income from the holding. In those districts where 
there is appreciable disparity between income and expenditure, the 
problem must be very acute, and something requires to be deme to 
prevent perpetual indebtedness. The average income per head in 
the eight districts ranges from Rs. 29 to Rs. 60. This does not 
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compare favourably with the figures ascertained for some of the 
other provinces of India. For example in the Madras Presidency 
the average agricultural income has been estimated at Rs. lOO and 
in the Bombay Presidency at Rs. 75. Compared with the figures 
for India as a whole the out-look in Bengal is not, however, «o 
cheerless. Sir Rushbrook Williams observes in respect of the whole 
of India — “ Where rainfall is precarious and uncertain, and the soil 
shallow and poor, the income from all sources per head in a typical 
village has been calculated at Rs. 33-12-0 per annum as against a 
minimum of expenditure necessary for real needs in respect of fo(xl 
and clothing at Rs. 44 per annum*'. Major Jack in his Economic 
Life of a Bengal District has estimated the average family debt 
to be Rs. 58 per cent, of the annual income amongst cultivators. 

The average size of the holding is different in different districts, 
and a bigger size is not necessarily indicative of a larger yield. It 
is the out-turn from the holding that is the most important factor 
in determining the raiyat’s prosperity. In some districts the soil 
is more fertile and a smaller area yields sufficient quantities of crops. 
For example, in Midnapur although the size of the holding is only 
1*29 acres, the out-turn is just sufficient to keep a single person 
above want, while in Bakarganj although a raiyat holds more land 
he is not in a position, if he is to depend on his agricultural income 
alone, to keep soul and bcxly together. Whatever may be the size 
of a holding, it should not be so small, however, as to be below the 
point of marginal utility. Administrators are required to see that 
the poor raiyat who is so ignorant as not be able to think for himself 
is kept back from such a crisis. The raiyat should be in possession 
of such quantity of land as may be sufficient for the proper main- 
tenance of himself and his family. In view of the statistics for the 
eight districts referred to previously, the size of an economic holding 
in Bengal should be 5 to 8 acres, assuming that each cultivator has 
5 or 6 persons dependent on him. 

Although the average size of a holding does not indicate the 
total land held by a family, for it is not unoften that more than one 
holding is held by a person under different landlords or separate 
holdings are possessed by the different members of the same family, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the sub-division of holdings which 
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is continuously going on is a great hindrance to the ecpnomic pros* 
perity of the raiyat. It is a serious impediment on the way of land 
development and land improvement, to effective organization and 
even to adequate tillage and intensive cultivation. The small size 
of^the holding means a greater exhaustion of the soil, an insufficient 
security tor the raiyat and consequently a higher rate of interest 
which he borrows ; and is a fruitful source of friction and litigation 

Under existing conditions it seem? almost impossible to forcibly 
restrict the size of a holding while so many factors are constantly in 
operation, vin , increasing population, frequent transfer of land, and 
the rigid laws of succession. The gradually decreasing size of a 
holding with the lapse of ages is inevitable and not peculiar to India. 
Even in a country like America, where there are no rigid laws of 
succession at work and where the people are not so ignorant, the 
size of farms has gradually decreased with the increase of population 
In the United States the average size of a farm was 202*6 acres 
in 1900 when population increased a little over 20 per cent. 
Dr. Mann’s examination of the sizes of holdings in the Deccan 
shows the following results : — 


Year 

Average size of the holdings 

1771 

40 acres 

1818 

174 

1820—40 

14 „ 

191S 

7 


Such holdings have been sub-divided into 729 separate plots of 
which 463 arc less than one acre and 21 1 less than one-fourth of 
an acre, although according to the estimate of competent authorities 
anything less than 10 to 15 acres would not be an economic holding 
in that aiea. If statistics for other parts of India be taken the 
figures would be equally alarming. In America and Europe the laws 
of succession may easily be changed with the exigencies of circum- 
stances and to suit the economic conditions of the country, but in 
India any interference what.soe.ver with the fixed dogmatic principles 
enjoined in religious books or scriptures will be considered revolu- 
tionary and sacrilegious. The rigorous law of inheritance cannot 
possibly be modified by legislation. The transferability of holding 
is also difficult to stop, so long as the root causes leading to such 
9 
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transfer connot be checked. This involves a difficult economic 
question which cannot be solved in a day or by a sudden legislative 
coup. 


A comparison of the sizes of agricultural holdings in the different 
countries as specified below will show the relative position of India 
in that respect : — 


Name of con nil y 

Average size of holding. 

England and Wales 

62 acres 

Germany 

2 1 '5 

France 

20-25 „ 

Denmark 

40 „ 

Belgium 

I 4‘5 

Holland 

26-0 

United States 

148 

Japan 

3 

China 

325 

India 

2 to 3 „ 

In India itself the sizes of holdings 

very considerably in different 

provinces as will be evident from the following figures : — 

Name of Province 

Average size of raiyaf s 

holding. 

United Provinces. . 

7 83 acres 

Madras Presidency 

3 to 4 

The Punjab 

8 to to ,, 

Behar 


Orissa 

8 

Bombay Presidency 

I2'J 

Bengal 

to 2 08 ,, 

So far as area is concerned, the size 

in Bengal is practically the 

smallest. 


The economic difficulties which a Bengal raiyat has to contend 
against are accentuated by the exceedingly small size of his holding. 
The fertility of the soil in Bengal and the various fruit crops 
betelnut, coconut, jack, mangoe, plantain etc.) which he derives from 

his holding do not serve as an adequate 

set off. The only panacea 

lies in education and co-operation. Cultivators require to be educated 

in methods of intensive cultivation. 

They should learn how to 
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grow a variety of crops on the same plot: of land without impairing 
the quality of the soil by the use of different kinds of manures. 
They may be taught to go beyond the results of experiences of their 
fathers in order to keep abreast ot the changes of the day and to 
foHow closely the movements of agricultural science and p’*actice. 
Real agricultural education which will teach a cultivator how to im- 
prove his profession instead of shunning his ancestral calling will 
make up a good deal for the so-calicd ‘‘ disability of agriculture 
The socialistic ideal of a centralised agricultural system must replace 
the growing economic individualism. The old rural communalism 
which has died out in many provinces without being accompanied 
by the birth of any new conception of social solidarity should be 
restored- The old communal habits should be adapted to new social 
and agricultural needs. Co-o[)erative associations for carrying out 
experiments in new methods of ag**iculture and organisation should 
be fornTaCd throughout the country. The aim of these co-operative 
associations should be to adopt, in a manner suitable to modern 
conditions, the organisation of the joint family, caste and village 
community. The economic ]>roblem can only be solved by agri- 
cultural re-organisation on co-operative lines based on the traditions 
ot the past and supplemented by arrangements for the co-operative 
supply of agricultural requisites and the marketing of agricultural 
produce. The results attained by the co-operative society at Khepu- 
para in the Smiderbans area of the Hakarganj district should serve 
as an object lesson. In the matter of size of the holding the Japa- 
nese and the Bengali are almost similarly circumstanced. But the 
Japanese ('ultivator is far more prosperous than is Bengal compeer, 
and this is due to his superior methfxls of agriculture and better 
organisation. In Japan there are diverse forms of co-operative 
organisations and brotherhoods. There are societies for the improve- 
ment of seeds and manures, for killing insects and destroying weeds 
for breeding cattle and the like. The evil of fragmentation is 
dealt with in that country by the adoption of methods of communal- 
ism which prevailed in the days of yore in India. The Japanese 
law permits a certain 'majority of farmers in a village to apply for 
forcible allotment and “ restripping of the land, each man receiv- 
ing a consolidated block in one or two places. In the Punjab 
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cooperative consolidation by consent has been effected in a number 
of villages. There should be some sort of legislation to enforce 
the consolidation of holdings where a majority of cultivators in aTiy 
area for adequate reasons apply for it. In any case co-operation 
is the main thing needful, and truly did His Royal Majesty on the 
occasion of his coronation in India observe ; “ If the .system of co- 
operation can be introduced and utilised to the full, I forsee a great 
and glorious future for the agricultural interests of this country ”. 



IMPORTS OF VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 
INTO INDIA 


The Vegetable products are being imported into India in the 
form of vegetable ghee, vegetable fat, vegetable flour etc. It is only 
from 1st Apiil 1927, that the Di’^cclor-General of Commercial 
Inleligence and Statistics has begun to give separately the quantity 
and value of the imports of vegetable products in his monthly 
‘Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British 
India’. Therefore the quantity and value of the imports of vegetable 
products during the last three months only are given below : — 


Month 
April 1927 
May „ 
June „ 


Quantity imported 
i3>o 69 Cwt 
14,046 „ 
16,950 „ 


Value 

Rs. 6,42,557 
„ 6,21,905 
.. 6,99,591 


The import of these vegetable products in such large quantities 
every month has led to the adulteration of ghee and flour. With 
regard to ghee the situation has become so serious that now it is 
extremely difflrult for a consumer to get pure ghee from any shop- 
keeper. No doubt it is the duty of Municipalities to prevent the 
adulteration of food stuffs in their areas. But the staff that they 
have employed for this purpose is wholly inadequate and they have 
failed miserably in checking the evil. As yet no steps have been 
taken by the Provincial Governments to prevent adulteration of 
food stuffs in rural areas. 


The vegetable products may not be containing animal fat and 
may be harmless in themselves. But they can not have all the 
qualities of pure ghee or flour with which they are mixed up. We 
would not have taken any notice of these imports, had these com- 
modities been sold to the consumers in pure condition as vegetable 
products. But unfortunately, as stated above, these products are 
being used by retail shop-keepers to adulterate ghee and flour. Flour 
being a necessity of existence, its adulteration is sure to affect 
adversely vast majority of consumers. 
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As the imports of vegetable products have given numerous 
chances to unscrupulous shop-keepers to adulterate ghee and flour in 
India, and as the machinery for preventing the adulteration of 
food stuffs in India has not been sufficiently developed, it is the 
obvious duty of the Government of India, in the interests of vast 
majority of consumers, to take immediate steps to prohibit the 
imports of the vegetable products into India. 

DAYA SHANKAR DUBEY 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

RELATING TO INDIA 

Economic Life In A Malabar Village: By S. Subbarama 

AiYER, M.A., Published by the University of Madras, Economic 
Series. No. II. 1925. 

The above mentioned publication gives the results of an economic 
survey carried out by Mi. S- S. Aiyar in the village of Nclluyaya in the 
northern-most Taluk of the Cochin State. A close study of its contents 
reveals ^be pleasing fact that it gives us information net bnly about the facts 
regarding life and labour in rn isolated single village, but also gives us a 
general sketch of the conditions met with in rural Malabar, about which 
our information was at best but hazy. 

Unlike the economic surveys embodied in Dr. Slater’s ‘ Some South 
Indian Villages.' the present work gives us facts about the village under 
investigation with thv.ir attendant settings. Thus in Chapter 1 which gives 
us the economic geography of the village we find a general discussion of 
the physical characteristics of Malabar*as a whole, and this is ably con- 
nected with the economic life of the region as well as of the particular 
village. The same method of treatment we find in his discussions of Land 
Tenures (Chap. II), Holdings and areas under cultivation and so forth. 
By presenting the facts about a single village in their proper background 
the author has made it easy for people in other Provinces to understand 
what he has to say and at the same time he gives us a valuable suggestion 
as to a convenient method of delineating facts in our future investigations 
in rural life in these provinces. For this the author deserves our sincere 
thanks. 

The literature on the rural life of the various parts of such a big 
country as India is yet scanty, and all efforts like the present one deserve 
encouragement, and the best way to encourage is to give a careful reading 
to what is embodied, in this book And we can assure the would-be- 
readers that the time spent on the present work will be well utilized. 

B. G. BHATNAGAR. 

U nemployment. By CaPT. J. W. PETAVEL, Lecturer on the Poverty 

Problem, Calcutta University, Calcutta, the Capital Ltd., Publishers. 

Price, 8 annas. 

Unfortunately the problem of unemployment is becoming matter of 
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serious concern in India also» especially for the people of the educated 
Middle Classes. Provincial Governments one after another, have been 
appointing Committees to study this problem in a restricted or an extended 
form. The Madras report has not as yet come into our hands, and the 
Punjab Committee have not as yet begun their labours, and the other 
Reports of the Bengal or the Bombay Committees, have only touched^ the 
oul-skirts of the problem An All-India enquiry is precluded, as it is 
stated that the subject is one which does not fall directly under the control 
of the Central Government. 

However, one is not sure whether after all real light or the problem 
cannot be thrown by the experience gathered and gained in institutions 
like the Maharajah Kasimbazar*s Polytechnic institute, Calcutta, of which 
Capt. J. W. Petavel is the talented and well beloved Principal. For 
here under the Calcutta University Poverty Problem Study, Capt. Pelaveh 
with his capable Staff, and large group of influential supporters/ and i/vith 
the blessings of the late lamented Sir Ausutosh Mukerji, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, has applied himself not only to the study, but to 
the practical solution of this malady. This Institute is unique in India. 

One of the important factors which led that expriment to be tried was 
the successful solution of a more or less similar situation in swizerland in 
respect to vagrants. 

The root of the difficulty of the matter would seem to lie, according 
to the author, in the defective type of education imparted to people in 
their childhood and boyhood everywhere, and particularly in India. 
Writes the Captain,* Fundamentally, however, the position as regards 
the problem of Unemployment can be summed up as^ follows : — Our edu- 
cation system is admittedly quite unsatisfactory, and when we remedy its 
defects in the only way in which we can remedy them we shall solve also 
the problem of unemployment.** And the bed-rob of their scheme is 
that along with imparting ordinary instruction, children will also be gained 
and taught to do useful work, the proiuci^ of which could be taken 
home and utilized, or sold in a co-operative way from the ** Educational 
colony itself.** Thus the children in Schools would be ** earning whilst 
learning.** The developing of the creative — impluses in Ae students would, 
it is maintained, lead to highly beneficial results in more directions than 
one, since there wonid be a harmonious and not a one-sided growth of all 
the various faculties with which the children of men are supposed to be 
endowed. 

The emphasis is laid that it would not be difficult under trained adult 
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direction, and with modern machinery, to get the children to make quite 
successfully the simple things of life that are needed in most house-holder. 
Sjnce the students would act as their own distributors, the heavy charges 
of the middlemen and carriers would be saved to the advantage of the 

parents, or the student, or the colony or to all three together. 

• 

It is obvious that such a “colony** could not in its, initial stages, at any 
rate, be a selbsupporiing proposition. Hence in this case there was the 
Hundred citizens* Appeal, and other help necessary. But it is rightly 
maintained that in the event of Unemployment, modern state do have to 
shoulder the burdens of unemployment doles, and so it would not be any- 
thing improper to ask (or state aid for schemes which will eventually 
eradicate this terrible scourde from the body politic. 

That this system of Education, and the springing up of such '‘colonies*’ 
will j?e of help we certainly do not deny, but whether they will in them''. 
se/uai gffecl a complete care of the disease we seriously doubt. We 
know that the causes of this evil are innunierable and deep-seated, and some 
at least apparently beyond the control of men at present. Greater fore- 
sight, larger co ordination in the Economic functions of communities would 

necessary before we could hope to obtain some measure of control of 
the evil. 

But we in India who arc faced with this trouble could read with 
much profit this little book-let which is written by a student and ideali.st 
of no mean powers. 

S. K. RUDRA 


10 
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Studies in Public Finance, By EDWIN : R. A. SELIGMAN. The 

Macmillan Company, New York. 1925. pp. ix, 302. 

The contributions in the present volume consist of “articles in periodicals 
chapters from books jointly edited, public addresses, association reports and 
hearings before legislature committees. They are almost equally divided 
between questions of fiscal theory and problems of fiscal policy.” 

In a collection of this nature it would be hardly (air to expect a 
connected discussion of a particular theme. Here what we find is that 
within the body of a single chapter a single topic is selected for discussion, 
and the discussion is so arranged that it has neither to take anything from 
the chapters preceding nor to give to those that follow. To this general 
statement, however, the first four are an exception, and the arguments of the 
III chapter find their fulfilment in the subject matter of the IV. 

In Chapter I we find the discussions of the Tax Burdens in the import-, 
ant European Countries and the United States of America during the 
20th century. For this purpose the author has divided the period into 
three parts: (1) The Pre-war Period; (2) the War Period; and (3;Post- 
Bellum Period. In the pre war period the United Kingdom had the 
highest tax burden per capita, i. e., 20*78; while France, the U. S. A., 
and Germany had 19*3, 18*18, and 9*19 respectively. At the end of 
the war per capita lax had increased “ over five times in the United 
Kingdom as well as in Germany, about four limes in the United States, and 
only about one-half in France.” On the other hand by 1922 “the figures 
were reversed inasmuch as the tax per capita had risen only slightly in the 
United States and Great Britain, while it had more than doubled in France 
and had enormously grown in Germany,” After discussing the complica- 
tions caused by inflation of currency in Germany the author remarks that 
“the important point is not how many dollars, whether of pre-war 
or post-war valuation are paid but what proportion of individual or 

social income is taken in taxation It is important, therefore, in 

the next place, to ascertain the revenue per capita and if the per capita 
income is expressed in the same terms it makes no difference whether 
we use the war or post-war conditions.** 
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So the next problem touched by the author is to ascertain . the per 
capita income. The results of the study of per capita income present a 
different picture from that of per capita taxation. From this we find 
** Germany and France creeping upon the United Kingdom until 1913 but 
losing thereafter.’* The result of the attempt to compile a ratio of taxation 
to iRcome per capita is expressed in percentages as follows ; 



1913-14 

1918-1919 

United States 

6-68 

1003 

United Kingdom 

1129 

23-93 

France 

1411 

12-44 

Germany 

10-51 

17-42 


From this it would appear that at the beginning of the war, the average 
individual tax burden, measured in the ratio of taxes paid to income receiv* 
ed was greatest in France and smallest in the United States, and that at the 
close of the war, the tax burden was heaviest in the United Kingdom, 
considerably less in Germany, much higher in France, and lowest in the 
United States. 

The conclusions oi the study of Chapter 1 are utilized by the author in 
the II Chapter where he discusses the problem of the Allied Debts. After 
examining in detail the questions 'whether the allied debt is a just debt/ 
*can Europe pay,* and *will it benefit us to be paid* the author comes to 
the conclusion that ** We emerged from the stupendous struggle with clean 
hands, indeed, but with full hands. We are the one nation in the world 
which has profited by the war. Is it not almost adding insult to injury to 
ask those who suffered most and who bore the brunt of a common enter- 
prize to suffer still more in order to enrich us further } ** 

The next five chapters deal with such interesting but academic problems 
as the result of income-taxes on the price level, or stock dividends 
income, the history of theSales Tax, and the Arguments for and against 
the Sales Tax, And the problem of Tax-exempt Securities. However 
in the VIII chapter we come to an interesting discussion whether Death 
Taxes should be State or National. As the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
in India have also recommended Death Duties, our Legislatures will find 
much in these pages of interest to themselves. 

Chapters IX and X which deal with the Taxation of Non-residents and 
Fiscal Reconstruction respectively are more or less of academic interest to 
us io India. But the XI Chapter where the Reform of Municipal Taxation 
is discussed is full of interest to us, as the whole domain of our local self- 
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government finance needs careful study and thinking over, to give it a 
scientific form, and to make it so yield as to give our local bodies enough 
funds to finance the innumerable projects of social amelioration which are 
at present being held up for want of funds. The whole subject of 
Municipal Finance is so thoroughly discussed that I earnestly request all those 
interested in the affairs of local bodies to give this chapter a careful study. 

It is unusual for a reviewer to stop at the point we have reached, 
without expressing any opinion on the general merits of the book under 
review. But considering the position of our author in the World o( 
Economics, I consider it safe to content myself by indicating the contents of 
the book and the utility of some of them to us in India ; our motto being 
in the presence of your masters listen.* 

B. G. BHATNAGAR 

First Essay on Population: By MaLTHUS, (I 798). With Notes by 
James Bonar. Reprinted for the Royal Economic Society and Pub- 
lished by Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 1926, pp. v, ix, 396, 
xxvii. 

All students of economic thought should be grateful to the Royal Eco* 
nomic Society for bringing out this reprint of the 1st Essay of Malthus in 
practically the same form as it was first given to the public. As Malthus 
himself tells us in the Preface to the Essay it “owes its origin to a conver- 
sation with a friend, on the subject of Mr. Godwin’s Essay on Avarice and 
Profusion in his Enquirer. The discussion started the general question of 
the future improvement of society ; and the author at first set down with an 
intention of merely stating his thoughts to his friend, upon paper in a clearer 
manner than he thought he could do in conversation.” 

In the first chapter after stating the question, whether man can ever 
reach perfection, and human society made free of its present squalor and 
misery for the masses, and profusion and luxury for the classes, he enun- 
ciates the first principle of population, and gives us an outline of the prin- 
cipal argument of the essay thus, viz., (1) “That food is necessary to the 
existence of man, (2) that the passion between the sexes is necessary and 
will remain nearly in its present form. Assuming this, my postulate as 
granted, I say that the power of population is indefinitely greater than the 
power in the earth to produce subsistence for man. Population, when 
unchecked increases in a geometrical ratio. Subsistence increases only in 
an arithmetical ratio. A slight acquaintance with the numbers will show 
the immensity of the first power in comparison to the second. This na- 
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tural inequality of the two powers of population, and of production in the 
earth, and that great law of nature which must naturally keep their effects 
equal, form the great difficulty that to me appears insurmountable in the 

way to the perfectibility of society i see no way by which man can 

escape from the weight of this law which pervades all animated nature. 
No^fancied equality, no agrarian regulations in their utmost extent, could 
remove the pressure of it even for a single century. And it appears there- 
fore decisive against the possible existence of a society, ail the members 
of which, should live in ease, happiness, and comparative leisure; and feel 
no anxiety about providing the means of subsistence for themselves and 
families.** 

“Consequently, if the premises are just, the argument is conclusive 
against the perfectibility of thj mass of mankind.*' 

In Chapter II while further elucidating the argument Malthus gives the 
statement “ that population does invariably increase, where there are the 
means of subsistence, the history of every oeople that have ever existed will 
abundantly prove." 

“And, that the superior power of population cannot be checked, without 
producing misery or vice, the ample portion of these too bitter ingredients 
in the cup of human life, and the continuance of the physical causes that 
seem to have produced them, bear too convincing a testimony.” 

In the succeeding seventeen chapters there is hardly anything which 
adds to the main argument of the author, and what we find is an amplifi- 
cation of the same idea now from one point of view, now from another and 
that always in relation to the arguments of Godwin and Condorcet whose 
hopes of the perfectibility he has set himself to criticize, in his own inimil^ 
able way. To begin with in Chapter IV he examines the then condition 
oi population in the various countries, and finds that in mo.st of them popu- 
lation is kept to the limit set by the means o( subsistence either by the 
positive checks of war, pestilence and so forth, or by the preventive checks 
of celibacy and deferred marriages but this mostly in the case of middle- 
classes. From the rapid investigation of actual facts he deduces the general 
principle that given freedom from the anxiety of securing necessaries of 
life, man is sure to propagate until the limit of subsistence is reached* 
It is on this assumption more than any other that his stern opposition to 
the Parish daws was based, and which made him sceptic abouf (he realiza* 
tion of equality in this 'world. That the reasoning throughout the discus- 
sion lays over-emphasis on the prp-creative propensity of man is clear to us 
of the modern age who know of the various devices that are used even by 
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married couples to keep down the number of children within the pro- 
per limits. 

As one reads through the pages of the Essay the idea is forced upon 
one that somehow Malthus believed in the presence of some natural law 
that had always compelled man to multiply up to, if not beyond the m^ans 
of subsistence, and that would continue to do so in ages to come. We do 
not deny that there is such a tendency in Human Nature, and yet we can- 
not agree to its inexorable character as understood by Malthus and that 
because we know of individual and social efforts to regulate population in a 
certain desired way, which the increase of knowledge since the days of 
Malthus has made possible for mankind to attain. To us where Malthus 
fails is where he does not give full weight to the capacity of self-determin- 
ation in man. Man as pictured by him is more like ‘ dumb driven cattle * 
than a sentient being with the power of choosing a certain line of con- 
duct for himself. Otherwise we all agree with his main propositions. 

And yet it is in this little departure from him that all our hopes of the 
future progress of mankind towards general happiness are centered. If it 
is granted that an average man in England, America or France is much 
more alive to his responsibilities towards his family than were his forefathers 
of ten centuries ago ; that the wider diffusion of general knowledge has diff- 
used his realization amongst a wider circle of people ; that the average 
standard of living is much higher than it was before and is steadily on the 
rise in most parts of the world ; and that the present generation of man and 
woman is very tenacious in maintaining its standard of living if not equally 
anxious to raise it, then it is not difficult to see that what Malthus considered 
as an inexorable law of Nature which must always keep the mass of the 
people steeped in misery and vice, becomes but an inherent tendency to be 
watched over with care, and kept in its proper place by (1) the modern 
improvements in the arts of production, and (2) the modern improvements 
in the nature of preventive checks. 

B. G, BHATNAGAR 

Elements of Economics Book^ I and II by F. H. ROBINSON, B. Sc., 
Econ. (Hons.) London, F. R. G. S., Senior Geography and Economics 
Master at the Royal Grammar School, High Wycomb. Published by 
A. Wheaton and Company, Ltd. Exeter, pp. 168 and 120. Price 21 
each part. 

Book I deals with Consumption, Production and Distribution, and Book 
II contains chapters on Money, Banking, International Trade, Bills of Ex- 
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change and Credit. Both the parts have been written in a very simple 
language and the ideas have been expressed in such a clear style that even 
a layman can understand them easily. Each chapter is followed by exer- 
cises which will undoubtedly be very useful to the students. 

put there are some minor defects also. Value — the central problem of 
Economics —has not been adequately dealt with. Capital has been defined 
in such a way as to include land which is a separate factor of production. 
In explaining the Quantity Theory of money, the exact relation between 
quantity of money in circulation, prices and transactions, has not been clearly 
brought out. 

Inspite of these minor defects, it is an excellent book on Elementary 
Economics and we have very great pleasure in strongly recommending it 
to all those who want to begin their study of Economics. It will serve 
as a good text-book for Intermediate students. 

DAY A SHANKAR DUBEY 

A Short yteu) of Russia. By JOHN MEYNARD KEYNES. London : The 

Hogarth Press, pp. 28. price 2 s. 

This Essay, for so it is, as one of the ** Hogarth Essays** is the result of 
a brief visit to Russia, in September, 1925. When Professor Keynes had 
the honour to represent the University of Cambridge at the bicentary cele- 
brations of the Academy of Sciences, once the Imperial Academy of 
Pettersburg. 

Professor Keynes is frank enough to state many disqualifications he 
hinks should be attached to a work like the present, but we know that 
coming as it does from a person of his keen insight and intimate knowledge 
o the affairs of many a state, this Essay has in a sense unique value. 
With his trained judgment in the understanding of men, he has it seems to 
us gone into the vital matters of the Russia experiment, and as in his 
want, had staled the issues so clearly and impartially, that we are left free 
to form our own verdict either way. We feel that those who are interested 
in Russia could seek no better presentation, except probably fpr the brief 
size of Essay itself. 

In treating of the events in Russia Professor Keynes has employed the 
term religious to the forces that have operated so powerfully and ruthlessly 
in that country. He has gone into some pains ta> explain the resons for the 
use of the term. Wc feel that people in this country will readily under- 
stand him and will indeed appreciate the employment of this term in dealing 
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with the Russian Revolution. 

He has divided his presentation into three chapters, the titles and the 
subject-matters of which are at once significant and deeply interesting. 
These are : “ What is the communist Faith “The Economics of Soviet 
Russia/* and lastly “Communism’s Power to survive/* 

He slates that “Leninism is a combination of two things which Euro 
peans have kept for some centuries in different compartments of the soul — 
religion and business/* Then he proceeds to show the strength and the 
weakness which it exhibited in the same fashion as most new faiths do. We 
may not all agree with him, but this is what he says: “Like other new 
religions, it seems to take the colour and gaiety and freedom out of everyday 
lilc and to offer a drab substitute in the square wooden faces of its devotees. 

But to say that Leninism is the faith of a prosecuting and propogating 

minority of fanatics led by hypocrites is, after all, to say no more nor less 
than itrs a religion, and not merely a parly “ 

He applies three questions to the whole problem, and in the answers 
to which he thinks will be discovered the worthwhileness or otherwise of 
Leninism: — Russia. The questions he sets are: “Is the new religion partly 
irue, or sympalhelic to the souls of modern man? Is it on the material side 
so inefficient as to render it incapable to survive ? Will it, in the course of 
time, with sufficient dilution and added impurity, catch the multitude?’* 

The answer to these come in such words as these, and would we feel 
strike many over here as sound and true, and really to the point. 

For me, brought up in a free air undaunted by the horrors of religion, 
with nothing to be alraidof, Red Russia holds too much which is detestable. 
Comforts and habits let us be ready to forgo, but I am not ready for a creed, 
which does not care how much it destroys the liberty and security of daily 
life, which uses deliberately the weapons of persecution, destruction, and 

international strife how can I accept a doctrine which sets up 

as its bible, above and beyond critcism, and absolute Economics text-book 
which 1 know to be not only scientifically erroneous but without interest or 
application for the modern world? How can I adopt a creed which, prefer- 
ring the mud to the fish, exalts the boorish proletariat above the Bourgeorious 
and the intelligentzia who, with whatever faults, are the quality in life and 

surely carry the seeds of all human advancement ? It is hard for an 

educated, decent, intelligent son of Western Europe to find his ideals here, 
unless he has first suffered some strange and horrid process of conversion 
which has changed his values.*' 
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As to the other aspects he says : ** Leninism is absolutely, defiantly non” 
supernatural, and its emotional and ethicab essence centres about the indivi- 
du^Ps and the community's with attitude towards the Love of Money.” But 
with this very great difference, which makes, we think, the entire change, 
namely in communism they endeavour to make the money making motive in 
man* subservient to the service of the community. We acknowledge that in 
the New Economic Policy ushered in even before Leninism powers began 
to decline, ihe monetory motive was given freer play and prevails now 
over a large pari of the economic life of the country, yet the change in the 
emphasis is so unqualified, »hal it does really mean a change not in degree 
but in k^nd of community that the Leninites desire to establish upon earth. 
Indeed Professor Keynes himself acknowledges it w^'en he says: “But 
money-making and money-accummulating cannot enter into the life — cal- 
culations of a rational man who accepts the Soviet rule in the way in which 
•they enter into our. A society, of which this is even partially true, is a 
tremendous innovation.” 

As to the Economics of Soviet Russia, the whole thing he thinks 
turns on the answer to the question. — Is the economic technique so insuffi- 
cient that It courts disa«^ter > 

Profess jr Keynes holds that the Soviet leaders have been deliberately 
and knowingly experimenting in this direction with, upon the whole, dis- 
appointing results. Thus, for instance, they thought that the Money-institu- 
tion was a device of the capitalistic extortionists to manipulate affairs and to 
keep in state of perpetual bondage and dependence the masses of men. But 
they soon discovered that under conditions of modern production and expan- 
sion, the money device was essential, and hence have resorted to it again. 
And so forth with other matters. 

There are certain other factors which he mentions which are of much 
importance. For instance he holds that the urban and the industrial population 
is not self-supporting, and that their standard of life is higher than their out- 
put justifies. The balance has been made good by the exploitation of the 
peasantry. But such a situation has within it the germs which will cause 
serious disorder in the body politic. 

The method of exploitation is not obvious, but is nevertheless very effec- 
tive. The officials has not resorted to taxation so much, which at all times is 
highly obnoxious, — though it is found that the land tax forms a very substan- 
tial part of the budget— but they restored to indirect ways, namely by mani- 
pulating their price policy. The Government have a monopoly in the 
export and the import trade, and they have practical control of the industrial 

n 
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output, and so they contrive to maintain the relative prices at levels highly 
disadvantageous to the peasant. They buy from the peasants, wheat and 
other agricultural product at below world prices, and sell them manufactured 
articles, like textiles, at above world prices and thus place themselves in 
funds to enable them to conduct affairs. 

• 

The Government do not only put themselves in funds, but by a monopoly 
in the import and export trade they create a divorce between the 
internal and external pricedevels and maintain the foreign exchanges at 
parity, while in reality the purchasing power of the rouble in Russia keeps 
steadily declining. 

Professor Keynes rightly explains that this can only result in bringing 
about serious trouble in the future. Such a policy must inevitably depress 
agricultural output, which after all is the real wealth of the country. No 
Government can hope successfully to face such a situation. 

Moreover the life of the proletarian worker in terms of real wages and 
other ways being happier, causes a constant incentive for people to migrate 
townwards. But for housing difficulties and lack of employment, due to 
impaired equipment, lack of capital, and shortage of organising and technical 
power, the impetus to the flow of the people into the cities would have 
been over- whelming. As it is^ Professor Keynes estimates that the pro- 
positions of employment amongst the industrial workers have reached heavy 
figures, being as much as 20 to 25 per cent. A large number of such 
unemployed receive unemployment doles from their trade, at about a third 
of their normal wages, which is not bad compared with what the poorer 
peasants arc obtaining for their labour. 

Of course the Government are aware of these defects, and seem to be 
continually adjusting their policy between the purest Marxiets doctrines 
on the one hand, and bourgeois economics on the other hand. The Pro- 
fessor does not think that the Soviet state is so inefficient as not to be able 
to over-come these difficulties. He says they have survived through greater 
trials and may be able to work out to success under these. He says : “ con- 
ditions are manifestly on the up grade.*" 

He then proceeds to apply himself to his last question, namely, — Can 
communism in the course of time, with sufficient dilution and added impurity, 
catch the multitude ? His answer is: ** I cannot answer what only time 
will show. But I feel confident of one conclusion — that if communism 
achieves a certain success, it will achieve it not as an improved economic 
technique, but as a religion.*' 
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He is quite definite that on the economic side Russian communism can 
make no contribution to modern economic problems which can prove either 
of intellectual interest or of scientific value. 

As to its religious worth he is more difident He thinks that the Rus* 
sian Experiment may give a new direction to human values. In conclusion we 
cannot do better than to quote him once more in one of his characteristic 
passages : 

“At any rate (or me it seems clearer every day that the moral problem 
ol our age is concerned with the love of money, with the habitual appeal to 
the money-motive in nine-tenths of the activities of life with the universal 
striving i.her individual economic security as the prime object of endeavour, 
with the social approbation of money as the measure of constructive success 
and with the social appeal to the hoarding instinct as the foundation of the 
necessary provision for the family and for the future A revolu- 

tion in our ways of thinking and feeling abou^ money may become the growing 
purpose of contemporary embodiments of the ideal. Perhaps, therefore, 
Russian communism does represent the first confused striving of a great 
religion.*’ 

S. K. RUDRA 

An Economic and Social Survey of 1 50 forms, Yenshan Coun- 
ty, Chihli Province, China ; By J. L. Buck EsQR. Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economic and Farm Management. Published 
by the College of Agriculture and Forestry, University of Nanking, 
China; pp. 110; Price 30 cents gold. 

The object of this study, as stated by the author, * is to determine the 
(actors which make forming successful or unsuccessful in a normal year in 
a region often subjected to famine conditions.* These factors have been 
ascertained after a detailed study of a year’s business on 1 50 farms in 3 
villages of Yenshan County of Chihli Province in China. The inquiry, 
which has been made in a scientific spirit, was conducted by the author 
with the help of one of his advanced students. In this inquiry, all the 
farmers were found to be owners of their land ; and the size of the farm 
as well as the labour earnings f per (arm after very careful investigations 
were found to be as follows : — 


t Labour earnings have been defined by the author as * the returns the farm operator 
re<:eives for hit year • labour and management, after deducting farm expenses and the 
interest on his capital investment.* 
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Area of the Farm Number of Farms 


0 to 2 acres 
2 to 4 „ 

4 to 6 „ 
over 6 „ 


33 
48 

34 

35 


Average Labour earnings 
per farm in 
1922-23 

1 2 '5 gold dollars 
20-5 „ . 

209 „ 

31*6 


Total 


150 


Average. 2 1*4 gold dollars. 

From the above table it is quite clear that the labour earnings increased 
with the increase in the size of the farm which may be due to more 
efficient use of labour and capital on larger farms. After a very careful 
study of various efficiency factors the author is led to the couclusion *that 
a farm having a crop area of 40 mows (i.e. 8 acres) would be about the 
right size for the average family of two adult male workers and one labour 
animal unit (such for instance as ox or mule) ; and farms of very much 
larger size than 40 or 50 mows (8 or 10 acres) in crop area are not 
likely to be increasingly profitable because they pass beyond the family 
sized farm, which usually is the most efficient for farm operations.’ 

From the above table it is also apparent that the average labour earn- 
ing on all farms is extremely small. It is 21*4 gold dollars or Rupees 58 
annas 14 only at the rate of Ish. 6d. per rupee. Most of the farmers 
owned their land and capital and so their family earnings included returns 
on these investments also. Some received income from other sources and 
so the average family earnings from all sources during the year 1922-23 


were as follows ; — 

Labour earnings 

21-4 

gold dollars 

Return on Investments in Agriculture 

330 

it it 

Value of Family Labour 

10-5 

it it 

Income from other sources 

8-3 

it it 

Average family earnings from all sources 

- 73-2 

it it 


or 


201 

Rupees 

Average family earning per head per 

annum from all sources about 

40 

Rupees 
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This small average income of Rs. 40 per head per annum from all 
sources in normal year deduces most of the farmers and their families to 
a mere subsistance basis. In fact, the people feed themselves in winter, 
just as one roughs '* labour animals through the winter by feeding as little 
and as poor food as possible. In seasons of little or no work only two 
scaftt meals a day are eaten and of food of inferior quality.* The condition 
of these people in famine years may be better imagined than described. 

Although the cultivators in China are extremely poor and most of them 
(about 80 per cent.) arc uneducated, there is a good deal of co-operation 
between them in various ways. * In times of distress farmer goto halp a 
neighbour without request. Labour animals and farm implements may be 
borrow sd free of charge- In some case the richer farmerr are specially 
willing to help the poor f aimers by lending animals and implement to 
them ; otherwise they fear that the poor farmers might burn their houses or 
destroy their crops. Labour is exchanged in planting season and in 
transporting crops from the field to the farmstead.* Money is generally 
borrowed Irom * ya$ hwli* a kind of mutual loan association. * A farmer 
in need of money invites his neighbours and friends to his house and asks 
them to join this organisation for the purpose of loaning him some money. 
Good food and wine are prepared by the farmer so that it become a social 
as well as a business meeting or gathering. Friends and neighbours when 
asked to participate cannot very well refuse. If there are ten people who 
ioin, there will be ten meetings of the group. Each member loans the 
same amount each time and each has his turn to receive the total amount 
originally borrowed by the initiator of the loan society*. 

An attempt has been made by the author to find the relationship 
between character, size of farm and profit. Those farmers who gambled 
and drank liquor in excess were considered to have bad character. One 
fourth of all farms were in this class. The good farmers inherited farms 
averaging 4'9 acres each while those farmers classed as bad inherited 
farms averaging 71 acres each ‘ Perhaps wealth has something to do with 
the formation of bad character in that idle time gives opportunity for 
gambling and possession of money makes possible the excess use of liquor.* 
Farmers classified as having good character made much higher labour 
earnings. In this country, according to the author, good character appears 
to be a greater business asset than bad character plus a large sized farm. 
One fifth of all the operators had some education and they made nearly 
twice the labour earnings of those without education. It was also found 
that larger percentage of men with education had bad character compared 
with those with no education. 
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The book contains very interesting and useful information about the 
condition of people in Yenshan County of China. It also contains many 
charts and diagrams. The blank form given at the end of the book, aft^r 
slight modifications, can very conveniently be used for making similar in- 
quiries in India. We strongly recommend this book to all Students of 
Rural Economics and Statistics. 

DAYA SHANKAR DUBEY 
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The above is a list of books that have been lying with some of 
our reviewers from the date noted against the books. It will be 
clear that they were forwarded to the reviewers, some, we regret 
to say more than two years, and others more than one year ago. 
Inspite of repeated reminders we have not been favoured with the 
reviews. We would request the gentlemen with whom the books 
are lying to send us their reviews within a month at the latest. We 
are writing to them separately also 

Our reviewers would realize that neither the publishers of books 
nor can we afford to wait for such a long time for reviews. Books 
are sent out on the understanding that the reviews will be forwarded 
to us within a reasonable time, say within two months This is 
sufficient period for reviewing a book or two. The Jour^ial is out 
c]uarlerly and if we get the reviews about a month before it appears, 
we shall be able to print them in time or each issue. 

This time all the reviews that appear in the Journal have been 
sent in by members of our Department. We could not help it. No 
outsider favoured us with a review on the book that had been sent 
to him ; and we had to urge our own members to give us their 
reviews, and they very kindly responded to our demands. 

It is hardly necessary for us to say that we would very’ much 
like to send out books for purposes of review to the members of the 
Economic Association and teachers o4 other Universities. 
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We propose in future to print in each issue a list of l3ie books 
received by us for purposes of reviews We would request those who 
ai-e experts, or are specialising in the subject-matter of the books^to 
select the books and communicate their wish to review them; and 
we shall try our best to comply with their requests. This plan ,will 
serve better than the policy of first writing to wonld-be-reviewers, 
asking them whether they would care to review a particular bodft 
or not. We have tried this policy, but it has failed. The plan we 
propose, we sincerely hope will work, and will save time, worry, and 
money. 

' REVIEW EDITOR 
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Vol. VIII.— Part 2 

THE HINDU TAXATION SYSTEM 

BY 

Dr Balkkishna, M A , Pii D., 

Principal^ Raja Ram College^ Kolhapur 

{Continued from the lad issue) 

In the previous section it has been proved on the basis of inter- 
nal evidences of the laws of Sukra and Manu that the land-tax was 
calculated on nc^ and noton gross produce. We arc not able to 
trace the subsequent history of the land-tax in India during the 
Hindu period. This much is sure that the benevolent system was 
discarded by Muslem monarchs, so that by the time of Sher Shah 
and Akbar, the peasant had to pay one-third of his total crop to the 
state. Whatever more was seized and squeezed by the rapacious 
officers, IS over and above this legitimate share. The long and 
ruinous wars of Aurangzeb enhanced the burden of taxation /)n the 
peasantry. The fratricidal wars and anarchy prevailing during 
the half century following the demise of Aurangzeb still more 
impoverished the cultivators. The exorbitant rates, current during 
the wars of Aurangzeb and the misrule of his successors, were 
accepted as the basis of a new land-tax by the East India Company 
Thus the old benevolent laws of Prajapati-Sukra and even the com- 
paratively oppressive system of Manu could never be revived by the 
British Government in India, though real efforts have been made to 
undo the evil inflicted upon the peasantry by the earlier codes 
MONEY-RENTS V KIND-RENTS 

Sukra has emphatically disallowed the rates and measures proposed , 
by Manu, because in his opinion they are excessive and oppressive 
and hence can be legal only in limes of a great national danger. The 
share to be taken by the state in normal times, should be calculated 
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on the basis of the measures known after the name of Prajapati 
If that share has to be increased, it can be then calculated on the 
Manu*s measures. These two methcxJs of measuring lands vary 
widely from each other. Sukra has entered into great details, but 
the following figures will clarify the complexity. 

According to Manu,^ 

The linear crosa = 4000 cubits X 120 Yavas (as i cubit= 

120 Yavas.) 

.'.The area of a crosa = 4000 cubits X 4000 cubits X 120 Yavas 

X 120 Yavas=48o,ooo X 480,000 
square Yavas. 

According to Prajapati, 

The linear crosa = 5000 cubits X 192 Yavas. 

.'.The area of a crosa = 5000 cubits X 5000 cubits X 192 Yavas 

X 192 Yavas=96o,ooo X 960,000 
square Yavas. 

Hence the two crosas are in the ratio of 
480,000X480,000 : 960,000X960,000 
1*4 

The assessment of revenue in ordinary times is to be based on* 
Prajapati's measures and not on those of Manil/ Tfie^w^rds of 
Sukra are : 

“ The ruler should ahvays realise his share of produce from land 
according to Prajapati's system ; but in times of dangers and 
difficulty only and not otherwise^ according to Mann's system.”^ 

Just as at present in India the public records adopt the English 
statute acre as the land measure and at the same time allow the 
local measures of Bighas and Bisvas to be used for the same 
purpose, so in the days of Sukra, Cubits,, Dandas, Parivartanas and 
Crosas were^ used for measuring lands. Just as now in some 
provinces the bigha is equal to ^ of an acre, while in Bengal it is 
only J of an acre, in Sukra's time too the measures differed. 

If revenue be collected on the basis of Bengal bigha, it will amount 
to about double the sum which will be realized on the other basis 


1. Sukra, p. 25. 
2 Sukra, p. 27. 
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Similarly Sukra has laid down that the demand of the state should 
be fixed on the basis of the Prajapati’s measure in ordinary circum- 
stances and may be increased until it equals the sum to be realized 
by the adoption of the measures of Manu But this step is to be' 
taken only in times of emergency. The demand of the state can be 
stretched to the Mann’s standard in abnormal times, otherwise in all 
normal times it is to be apportioned on the measures of Prajapati 
alone. 

It means that the assessment of land revenue should be one- 
fourth of that prescribed by Manu. In other words, there were two 
schools — one of Manu and the other of Piajapati-Sukra. The 
latter system must have developed as a protest against the excessive 
levy of land tax permitted by the law3 of Manu. In what states on 
the continent of India and at what time the Prajapati system was 
developed, when and where the rates laid down by this school were 
charged, whether in normal times the Sukraic system was actually 
followed or not, are questions whose answers cannot yet be offered. 
We shall have to await the discovery of ancient manuscripts to 
throw light upon these problems. 

It will be seen that there arises no necessity of instituting 
surveys of holdings and estates, if the government is to take a fixed 
share of the gross prcxiuce. The government agent is, for instance, 
to take one-sixth portion of the actual crop and is not concerned with 
,the extent or quality of the land. The following remarks of Baden 
Powel on this system are very appropriate : 

There was a primeval simplicity about this plan, that offered 
many advantages, in an early stage of society. Being a share of the 
gross produce, there was no question of any complicated calculations 
of the cultivator’s profit, or the costs of production, nor about the 
relative value of land, or the productiveness of the season. What- 
ever the land produced, little or much was heaped on the threshing 
floor, and the king’s officer superintended its division in kind. In a 
famine year there might be nothing to divide and so revenue relief 
followed automatically.”^ 

"No such primitive simplicity is to be seen in the systems described 
by Manu, Chanakya and Sukra. They do not mention any system 

l. Land Revenue in Bengal, India, p. 3,5. 
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of Batai or the sharing of the crop by the government at the 
threshing floor, but stand for money equivalents of the share meant 
for the state. 

The principal reasons for my view that the state tcx)k the land 
revenue in money and not in kind can be summed up as under : 

( 1) The revenue of an ordinary village is stated to be i,ooo silver 
Karsas by Sukra. A Karsa was a silver coin weighing i6 Mashas/ 

(2) Sukra has explicitly stated that revenue assessment should 
be made on the Prajapati measurements. This method of survey can 
only exist when revenue is collected in cash. 

(3) ‘Having determined the land revenue of a village, the king 
should receive the money from one rich man or take guarantee for 
the payment of that by monthly or periodical instalments.*^ The 
words ‘Dhana* — ‘money, richman, monthly instalments of money*-^all 
clearly point out that money equivalents of the kind-share were to be 
given to the state. 

(4) Sukra has advised that the state should carefully measure 
lands, grade lands according to their productivity, ascertain their 
produce and then alone should fix its share." In the division of 
produce such a complicated procedure is not at all required. 

(5) Numerous reasons have been advanced to show that the 
share of the state was calculated on the net profits of the agricultural 
operations. This system is entirely opposed to the division of 
produce. It forms a fundamental rock of money-economy. 

(6) Chanakya has laid down that either on the occasion of 
opening new settlements or on any other emergent occasions, 
remission of taxes shall be made. “ The crown should regard with 
fatherly kindness those who have passed the pericxl of remission of 
taxes.** As justly pointed out by Baden Powel remission of taxes 
is an institution of money economy and not of the division of produce. 

CANONS OF LAND-TAXATION 

At this stage, we can proceed to summarize the main principles 
of the land revenue system of a Hindu state following the spirit of 
the laws of Sukra. Even a cursory glance will show us that long 

1. Sukraniti, Eng-Trans, 385-6 of p. 25. 

2. Ibid p. 149. 

3. Ibid p. 52. 
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ages must have been required for the evolution of such a system. 
Some of the canons are : — 

, (i) All lands should be surveyed. 

(2) Lands should be arranged in order of their productivity 
and Recording to the nature of crops sown upon them. 

(3) The percentage share of government demand on each 
holding should then be apportioned.^ 

(4) The assessment should be so light that the cultivator can 
prosper and be not ruined.® 

(5) No tax should be levied on lands newlv taken under culti- 
vation.' The taxes on such new lands and permanent improve- 
ments should be levied only when the etdtivators have obtained twice 
the sum spent on those undertakings. 

(6) One-fifth of the revenue obtained should be remitted in 
times of necessity or one-fifth should be spent for the good of agri 
cultural classes.* 

(7) The revenue of each village should be obtained through a 
rich man in advance, or the guarantee of a rich man should be taken 
for the payment of the revenue. In this case it may be taken by 
monthly or other periodical instalments/' Here we have the exis- 
tence of the Zimindari, Mahalwari and farming systems. 

(8) If revenue is not collected through a rich man, it may be 
collected directly by the king’s officers who should be very carefully 
appointed. They should be paid from one-sixteenth to one-sixth of 
the income from each vihage according to the yield of revenue and 
the work done by the ‘ gramapas/ now called Patils.^' 

This rule has led to the establishment of the Ryotwari system of 
land tenure. 

(9) The king is to give to each cultivator the receipt of the 
tax paid to the government with the state seal on the document.^ 

(10) The king is not to take by force presents and perquisites 
in the shape of milk, butter, etc., for his household, nor any grains 
and cloths for his own consumption from cultivators and dealers.® 

I. IV. 2, 112. 2. pp, 222-3=1 V. 2, 113. 3, pp. 242-44 IV. 2, 122. 

4. IV. 2, 1 17. 5. IV. 2, 124^25. 6. Sukra, IV. 2, 126; Kam., V, 53 

7. Sukra, IV. s, 124. I 

8. Sukra, IV. 2, 127. 
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(11) All kittSs of taxes and royal dues are to be promptly 

collected. Arrears over long periods should not be allowed to re* 
main.^ ^ 

(12) The crowning feature of the Hindu tax system was the 

fundamental regard for the welfare of the people. The final advice 
of Snkra is summed up in the words : “ The king should enjoy 

fruits everywhere, but at the same time he should act like a slave in 
protecting his subjects.”^ 

A few sayings from the writers on polity will throw a flood of 
light on several important canons of taxation. 

TAXES ARE WAGES OF PROTECTION 

The Hindu theory of taxation is the simplest and the most 
plausible to explain the origin and continuance of imposts levied by 
the state. Taxes are the price paid for enjoying peace and order, 
safety and security, keeping off the evils of disorder and anarchy 
within and for warding off the external dangers to the body politic. 
These are the wages of the crown for preserving order within and 
without. Taxes are justifiable if the police functions are well-per- 
formed, but they are unjust and unjustifiable if the crown does not 
well perform these duties. 

The following lines of Chanakya* will repay reading : 

** People, suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial 
tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one, first elected Manu, 
the Vaivasvata, to be their king ; and allotted one-sixth of the grains 
grown and one-tenth of merchandise as sovereign dues, P'ed by 
this payment, kings took upon themselves the responsibility of main 
taining the safety and security of their subjects, and of being answer- 
able for the sins of their subjects when the principle of levying just 
fines and taxes has been violated. Hence hermits, too, provide the 
king one-sixth of the grains gleaned by them, thinking that ‘it is a 
tax payable to him who protects usl'^ 

The same ideas have been briefly and beautifully expressed, by 
Sukra thus : 

1. Sukra, IV. 2, 123. 

2 . IV. 2 , 130. 129^ 11 

3. Arth. P. 26. 
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‘ The ruler has been made by Brahma a servant of the people 
getting his revenue as remuneration. His sovereignty, however, is 
only for protection/ 

Texts can be multiplied ad infinitum to support this idea, but 
the following references will suffice Manu VIII. " 303 — Sii* 
Manu IX. 253—256. Ap. 11 . 25, 15. Vish. V. 196. Vas. I. 42*- 44 - 
Yaju. I. 335—336- 

The canon of certainty is the n^k upon which the majestic 
fabric of Hindu taxation has been built. Every tax-payer knew 
precisely what he had to pay to the state. No ruler could enhance 
the assessment by any new settlements beyond the rates fixed by law 
and custom. Then in the system of sharing the crops the canon of 
certainty is always satisfied. This practice was, to s{)mc extent, 
continued by Akbar. The Kotwal was not to take the land-tax only 
in cash, but also in kind according to the convenience of the cultiva- 
tors. The royal instructions to the collector are : 

He should always seek to satisfy the owner of the crops. He 
should not entrust the appraisement to the headman of the village 
lest it give rise to remissness and incompetence and undue autho- 
rity be conferred on high-handed oppressors, but he should deal 
with each husbandman, present his demand, and .separately and 
civilly receive his dues.“ 

The second canon of convenience has been emphasized in all 
law-books. The land-tax was to be collected by instalments accord- 
ing to the convenience of the cultivator. The views of Kamandaka 
deserve notice : 

The royal officers, the thieves, the enemies of the land, the king’s 
favourites, and the covetuousness of the monarch himself — these are 
the five sources of apprehension to the subjects. 

Removing these five-fold source of fear, a monarch, with a view 
to increase his Trivarga should in proper season ingather tributes 
(in the shape of money and crops) from his subjects.* 

* The same rule was also adopted by Akbar. 1 he Collector of 
Revenue should collect the revenue in an amicable manner and 
extend not the hand of demand out of season. He should begin 


1. I. 188, Cf. Ag. p. 223, 14. 

2, Ain. II. p. 45- 


3. Datta’s Trans, p. 61. 82-3. 
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the collection of the spring harvest from the Holi and of the Autumn 
harvest from the Dasharah He should stipulate that the husbandman 
bring his rents himself at definite periods so that the malpractices 
of low intermediaries may be avoided.^ 

ABNORMAL TAXES 

Abnormal taxes are allowed to be levied in times of national 
crises, national defence, or national aggrandisement, As is evident 
from the following rules and statements : — 

In normal times the king should not increase his treasure by 
augmenting the fines, land revenue and duties, by taking dues from 
holy places and confiscating property consecrated to divine purposes. 

When the king is preparing to raise and maintain an army to 
destroy the enemy, he should receive from the people special grants 
of fines, duties, etc.“ 

The best king is he who, by following the practice of a florist, 
protects his subjects, makes the national enemies tributaries and 
augments his treasury by their wealth The mediocre king is he 
who does this by following the practice of the Vaishya. The worst 
ruler does it by service and receipts from fines, holy places and 
lands consecrated to gods.*** 

The gardener collects flowers and fruits after having duly 
nourished, the trees with care. The collector of taxes is to be like 
a florist. ** 

LIGHT TAXATION 

The king has been very appropriately advised to behave like a 
gardener and not like a charcoal seller. Just as a gardener picks 
flowers and fruits at times when they are ripe, so the state should 
collect taxes by instalments and at times when it is convenient for 
the tax-payer to pay the same. The state should never behave like 
a coal merchant who ents down the trees, burns them and thus can- 
not again obtain anything from them. Such a conduct is reprehens- 
ible in a king. It is an emphatic anticipation of the third canon of 

taxation stated by Adam Smith that “ every tax ought to be levied 


1, Ain. II. p. 46 . 

2. Sukra Niti, English Translation, p. 138. 17-20. 

, 3. vSukra Niti, English Translation, p. 139. 35-38. 

4. Sukra Niti, English Translation, p. 81. 345-46. 
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at the time and in the manner in which it is most likely to be con- 
venient for the contributor to pay it:*’ 

. The king should receive rent from the peasant in such a way 
that he be not destroyed. It is to be realised in the fashion of 
the weaver of the garland not of the coal merchant^ 

The principles that taxes should be light, that these t(K) be 
collected by easy^ instalments without causing the least trouble to 
the people, h^^e been enunciated in various ways. The taxing of 
subjects should be like the milking of cows : 

An intelligent king should milk his kingdom like calves. If 
the caK be permitted to suck, it grows strong, and carries hed.Vy ^ 
loads. 

If, on the other hand, the cow is milked too much, the calf be 
comes lean and incapable of making itself very useful to its owner. 
Similarly, if the kingdom be drainevl inordinately, the subjects 
become helpless and incapable of achieving any great act.' 

The same act has been beautifully compared to the collection 
of honey, the sucking of blood by a leech, the carrying of cubs by 
a tigress, and the eating of animal flesh by mice in passages like 
those : 

A king should milk his kingdom like a bee collecting honey from 
plants. He should act like the cow-herd who takes milk from her 
without boring her udders and without starving the calf. 

^he king should act like the leech taking blood mildly. He 
should treat his subjects like a tigress carrying her cubs, touching 
them with her teeth, but never cutting them therewith 

He would behave like a mouse which although it has got sharp 
and pointed teeth, yet cuts the feet of sleeping animals in such a 
way that they do not at all become conscious of it.® 

The principle of gradual increase in the rates of taxes has been 
felicitously taught in such words : — 

Little by little shoiifd money be drained from a prosperous sub- 
ject. The demand should then be gradually increased till it reaches 
a fair amount. The king should increase the burden of his subjects 

1. Sukra Niti, English Translation, p. 147.^222-23. 

2. Shanti Parva. 87. 20-21. Cf. Chapt. 120. 33- 35. 

3. Shanti Parva. 88. 4-6. 


2 
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by and by like a person gradually increasing the load of a young 
bullock. Treating them with care and mildness, he should at last 
put the reins on them.^ 

This passage seems to give a faint idea of the levy of progressive 
taxes on income, but we have not yet found any distinct evidence 

• e 

for the same either in theory or practice. 

Conciliation of the Industrial and Commercial classes. What 
means ought to be adopted to obtain the consent of the earning 
classes to the taxes levied upon them and to conciliate them to the 
demands of the government, are summed up in these verses : — 

. Pointing out to them the necessity of repairing his forts and of 
meeting the expenses of his establishment and other heads, striking 
them with the fear of foreign invasion, and pointing to them the 
necessity that exists for protecting them and enabling them to 
ensure the means of living in peace, the king should impose taxes 
upon the Vaishyas of his ’kingdom. If the king does not care for 
the Vaishyas, they become lost to him, and leaving his dominions 
retire into the woods. The king should, therefore, treat them 
leniently. The king, O son of Pritha, should always conciliate and 
protect the Vaishyas, take measures for filling them with a sense 
of security and for ensuring them in the enjoyment of what they 
possess, and always do ivhat they like. The king, O Bharata, 
should always so treat the Vaishyas that their power to multiply 
money may be enhanced. The Vaishyas increase the strength of 
a kingdom, improve its agriculture, and develop its trade. A wise 
king, therefore, should always please them. Acting with carefulness 
and leniency, he should impose mild taxes upon them.* 

BASES OF TAXATION 

The various factors that ought to be taken into consideration in 
fixing the rates of taxes are stated by Bhishma : 

A tax on profits from trade and commerce should be fixed 
with due regard to these factors : — 

Quantities of goods sold and purchased. 

Condition of the roads. 

Expenses on food and dfess. 

j, Shanti Parva. 88. 7-8. 2. Shanti Parva. 87. 35-39. 
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Stocks and profits. 

Nationality of traders. 

Taxes on manufactures should be fixed after considering the 
following items : 

The quantity of manufacti^ed articles. 

The receipts and expenses of the manutacturers. 

The state of the arts. 

Nature of the occupation. 

Attention is to be paid to these factors, but the general prin- 
ciples underlying all systems of taxation should also be kept in 
view : — 

The king may levy high taxes, but he should never levy such 
taxes as would oppress his people. 

No tax should be levied without determining the out-turn and 
the amount of Lbour necessary for its production. Nobody would 
work without sufficient profits. 

The king should, after proper thought, impose taxes in such a 
way that he and the person who labours to produce the article taxed 
may both partake of the out-turn.^ 

OPPRESSION DENOUNCED 

m 

Rulers have been advised to avoid oppression through unjust 
taxes, otherwise they have been threatened with deposition here and 
long suffering in hell hereafter. Sukra advises that one should take 
away by craft or force or by robbery, wealth of the king who is 
addicted to immoral ways of life — .and also from other kingdoms. 
His kingdom is destroyed by enemies who has amassed wealth by 
forsaking morality and by oppressing his own people.* The ruler 
who extracts his share through cupidity (i.e., beyond his dues) is 
ruined with his subjects. The king should not oppress the poor 
people seeking his own interest. For they, dying through repres- 
sion, ultimately ruin the king.'* 

In every town that officer alone is a good collector of taxes and 
> - ■ 

1. Shanti Parva. 88. 1516. 

2. Sukra Niti Eng. Tran. p. 138. 13*16. 

3. Sukra Niti Eng. Tran, p. 27. 420. 

4. Sukra Niti Eng. Tran. p. 22. 319-20. Cf, Arth. I. 4. Kam. III. 7. 
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duties who realizes these from shop-keepers in such a way as not 
to destroy their capital.^ 

The same thing has been felicitously expressed by Bhishma in 
words like these : — 

The avaricious king, who foolishly oppresses his subjects, by 
levying taxes not sanctioned by scriptures, is said to wrong his own 
self. As a person wanting milk never gets any by cutting off the 
udders of a cow, similarly a kingdom assailed by improper taxes, 
never gives any profit to the king. He, who treats a milch cow 
with kindness, always obtains milk from it. Likewise the king, 
who rules his kingdom by proper means, gets much fruits from it. 
By protecting a kingdom properly and ruling it judiciously a king 
may succeed in always acquiring immense wealth. The Earth, well 
protected by the king, yields crops and gold like a mother giving 
milk willingly to her child. He sums up his teachings by saying : 

‘ Follow the example, O king, of the flower-vendor and not of 
the charcoal- maker. Acting thus and satisfying the duty of protec- 
tion you may be able to enjoy the Earth for evcr.^ 

The sin, a king incurs by neglecting for a single day to protect 
his subjects from fear, is such that his sufferings are not terminated 
in hell till after a thousand years.’^ 

Manu has very beautifully summarized all the bJlsic principle of 
leniency and moderation in tax-assessments in one couplet : — 

As the leech, the calf, and the bee take their food little by 
little, even so must the king draw from his realm moderate annual 
taxes.’' 

One cannot but admire the Simplicity and incisiveness of this 
instruction. 

The commentary of Raghavananda brings out the true spirit of 
Mann’s injunction in its various aspects. The scholiast writes : — 

“ Taxes should be collected after taking into consideration the 
conditions of the place, period and the wealth of the assessees. 
This point is taught with illustrations by Manu. Every ruler should 
follow the practice of 

1. Sukra Niti, Eng. Tran, p. 24. Cf. Ag. p. Chap. 223, 14. 

2. Shanli Parva. 71. 15-20. 

3. Shanti Parva. 71, 28. 
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(a) the leecfb'tviiich sucks blood little by little from the body 
without showing much activity, and that too, only bad 
blood or bloo^ in excess ; or of 

(d) the fish which living in the sea can drink as much wkter 
as it likes but still takes in only small quantities of it for 
^1^ of its being dried up ; or of 

(c) the calf which drinks a small quantity that the owner of 
the cow may be benefitted ; and of 

(d) the bee which instinctively feels that in eating the whole 
honey there will be no flowers and it will have to die. 

Manu's teaching is that oppressive rulers should be dethroned 
and even decapitated,^ if need be : 

That king who through folly rashly oppresses his kingdom, will, 
together with his relatives, ere long be deprived of his life and of 
his kingdom. 

As the lives jf living creatures are destroyed by tormenting 
their bodies, even 30 the lives of kings are destroyed by their op- 
pressing their kingdom.^ 

A king may not be oppressive, but he may be negligent to per- 
form his royal duties. Such an indifferent ruler has been designated 
as a most hateful sinner in the following verses : — 

A king who does not afford protection, and yet takes his share 
in kind, his taxes, tolls and duties, daily presents and fines^ will 
(after death) soon sink into hell. They declare that a king who 
affords no protection, and yet receives the sixth part of the produce, 
takes upon himself all the foulness of his whole people. A king 
who heeds not the rules (of the law) , who is an atheist and rapa- 
cious, who does not protect his subjects, but devours them, will sink 
low (after death) .* 

The same is confirmed by Bhishma He emphasized the cardinal 
maxims of taxation in the following passage : 

IVitA a sixth part^ upon fair calculation^ of the yield of the soil, 
as his tribute, with fines and forfeitures levied upon offenders, with 
the imposts levied according to the scriptures upon merchants and 
traders in return for the protection granted to them^ a king should 

I. Sukra, Eng. Page 81. 2. VII, 111-112. 3. VIII. 302-309. 
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fill his treasury. Realizing this just tribute and governing the 
kingdom properly^ the king should, with heedfulness, act in such 
a way that his subjects may not feel the pressure of want, A king 
should never desire to fill the treasury by acting unrighteously or 
from covetousness. But the one who does not act in accordance 

r 

with the scriptures fails to earn wealth and religious^ raerit. That 
avaricious king who through folly oppresses his subjects by levying 
taxes not sanctioned by the scriptures is said, to wrong his own 
self.^ 

It is evident now that according to Bhishma 

(a) only taxes sanctioned by the sacred law should be levied 
at the rates which are just ; 

{b) all taxes are wages for the protection of the sub- 
jects ; 

{c) the levies should be moderate and collected by instal- 
ments; 

(d) covetousness cuts its own root — neither wealth nor merit 
can be obtained by an oppressive king. 

Elsewhere it is said that a king should take care that the traders 
who purchase articles at prices high and low (for sale) , and who in 
course of their journeys have to sleep or take rest in forests and 
inaccessible regions, be not afflicted by the imposition .of heavy 
taxes. He should see that the agriculturists in the kingdom do 
pot leave it through oppression. “ The king being blinded by the 
pride of power should not impose and exact taxes from the weak. 
When the officers of the king extort wealth, by unjust means or 
acting from lust or avarice, from persons pitiously soliciting for 
mercy, a great destruction is sure to overtake the king.”* 

PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION 

The general principles underlying the system of taxation in 
vogue in ancient India may now be enunciated in terms like 
these : 

( i ) Taxes were levied and collected by uniform and general 
laws, They were uniform upon individuals belonging to a certain 

1. Shanti Parva. 71, 10, ii, 15. 

2. Shanti Parva. Ray’s Translation, Page 289. 
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class not in one kingdom or two, but in all states governed by the 
Hindu law. 

(2) The sovereign, the executive, or the legislature could not 
freely exercise the power of taxation. The kinds of taxes and their 
rates were fixed for them by the organic laws of the country which, 
unlilcc these days, were unalterable because they were considered to 
be revealed. 

The executive authorities could alter the rates within the 
limits fixed for normal and abnormal times. This practice may 
be compared to the making of administrative rules and regulations 
to apply the various organic laws. These L't^er lay down several 
propositions and delegate authority to the e.<ecutive to make specific 
rules to meet the specific situations. 

Just as in these days the constitutions of many American states 
provide that taxation on real and per*sc>nal property is not to exceed 
a certain rate, so the ancient Hindu law has prescribed limits which 
cannot be ordinarily transgressed. 

(3) After due consideration of all the circumstances the king 
should aizvays fix in his realm duties and taxes in such a manner 
that both he himself and the man who does the work receive their 
due reward.^ According to Mcdatithi, the couplet implies that in 
periods of scarcity taxes should be reduced. 

Kulluka’s interpretation is full of significance. The king is to 
receive the fruit of his supervisory work and protection, while the 
cultivator and trader get the fruits of their labours in cultivation, 
commerce, etc. Thus the commentator has referred to the theory 
that taxes are' the wages of the *king for the protection afforded by 
him to his people. 

(4) The king should never impose taxes unseasonably and on 
persons unable to bear them. 

(5) Taxes should be increased after conciliating the subjects 
and obtaining their consent for the same. 

(6) Those officers, who take from the subjects more than what 
is due, should be punished. Others should be appointed in their 
place with the admonition that they should take what is due. 


I. Manu, VII. 128. 
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(7) The king should always honour the aristocracy. ^ He should 
seek their help in the advancement of the interests of the people. 
In every kingdom, the wealthy constitute an estate by themselves. 
Without doubt, a wealthy person is the foremost of meii.^ 

REMISMON OF TAXES 

The cases of the remission of land tax fully detailed by the 
Mauryan Minister can be stated in separate rules thus : 

(1) In case of the construction of ueiv such as tanks, 

lakes, etc., taxes on the lands below such tanks, shall be remitted for 
five years. 

(2) For repairing neglected or ruined works of similar nature.^ 
taxes shall be remitted for four years. 

(3) For improvhig or extending ivater works^ taxes shall be 
remitted for thtee years, 

(4) In the case of acquiring such newly started works by 
mortgage or purchase, taxes on the lands below such works shall be 
remitted for two years. 

(5) If uncultivated tracts are acquired for cultivation by mort- 
gage, purchase or in any other way, remission of taxes shall be for 
two years. ^ 

Thus during the rule of the Mauryan dynasty and even 
during pre-Mauryan times the system of the remission of taxes for 
the improvement and extension of agriculture was in full swing. 
Great encouragement was held out to the caltivators for the con- 
struction, extension, repair and purchase of irregation works and for 
bringing waste lands under tillage. ... 

The same system has been mentioned in general terms by Sukra. 
“ If people undertake new industries or cultivate new lands and dig 
tanks, canals, wells, etc., for their good, the king should not demand 
any thing of them until they realise ptofit twice the expenditure.”^ 

In the above passage it has to be particularly marked that new 
industrial enterprises are united with agriculture in receiving state 
aids in the form of suspension of taxes. Such an act will, by 
curtailing expenses, leave a larger margin of profit Thus Sukra is 
a staunch advocate of “Young Industries” and State Intervention. 

I. Cf. Shanti Parva, 93. 35. 2. Arth. p. 216. 3. Sukra, Eng. p. 148. 
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GRANT OF LANDS FOR HOUSES 
We meet wth a very encouraging regulation in the Sukraniti. 
Kings have been advised to make grants of lands for "residence to 
all grades of householders whether they live in villages or towns. 
The kmd granted to each family should be just adequate for the 
members of the family, neither more nor less. The scales fixed for 
the thij^e grades of society- show that a very large accommodation 
was thought to be necessary for healthy existence in these days. 
Measurements of Lands for Residential Houses.^ 



Length 

Breadth 

Area 

Proletariat 

48 ft. 

24 ft. = 

1152 sq. ft. 

Bourgeoisie 

;2 .. 

36 „ = 

2592 „ „ 

Aristocracy 

96 „ 

48 „ = 

4608 „ „ 


It should be remembered that so much land was considered to be 
just sufficient for the wants of the three social groups. It presents 
an amusing contrast between the modern capitalistic society and the 
ancient Indian polity. In the latter, the distinctions between the 
rich and poor were reduced to the minimum. Even the lowest of 
the low have been allowed space which is not available even to the 
rich in these days of land scarcity and private property. While in 
our modern villages and cities we have got a very large class of land- 
less and homeless workers and labourers, it is very satisfactory to read 
that every family had a right to a residential plot as a grant from the 
public domain. No information is available on the point whether the 
grantees had the right of use only, though in perpetuity, or whether 
they had any proprietory right and thus they could mortgage and 
alienate these lands. Probably private ownership in such lands did 
not exist and neither the usufructory right could be inherited by the 
successors of the grantee. Such grants of lands were for the 
life-time of the grantee himself. However, we should await for more 
light cm this point. 

The epigrammatic regulation of Sukra is of great value on these 
points: 

The king should not'give up even two fingers of land in such 
a way as to part with rights to it; he may, however, give lands to 


I. Sukraniti, English Translation, p. a6g. 

3 
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persons for their maintenance, but so long as the receiver lives.^ 

Tenaticy System. 

The tenancy system was not unknown in the days of Chandra- 
gupta. There were tenants of the demesne lands as well as of private 
landlords. These have been described by the Prime M^ister 
of the Mauryan Emperor as sharing the crops with the landlord in 
different proportions : 

(1) Tenants working with their own capital pay half the share 
f>f the produce. 

(2) Tenants who are supplied every form of capital by the land- 
lord and who give their physical labour alone, pay f or J share of 
the yield; or if they have not been able to cultivate as agreed upon, 
they may pay as much as they can without entailing any hardship 
upon themselves. 

(3) If a holding is taken possession of by another on some 
reasonable grounds, the latter shall be made to pay to the owner 
some rent, the amount of which is to be fixed after mature consider- 
ations of what is necessary for the subsistence of the cultivator, of 
the holding.* 

Thus there were tenants who took government or private lands 
on the payment of annual rent, or at stipulated price or for a certain 
number of shares. But the main principle was that the landlord 
should receive so much of the produce as would nf)t entail hardship 
on the cultivators. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXES 

I. Institutions of Public Utility. 

The property of the state, educational institutions, places for 
religious worship, hospitals, cemeteries, institutions of purely public 
charity, and of literary and scientific s<x;ieties, was exempt front 
taxation. 

II. The Virtuous Clergy leading the life of Voluntary 
Poverty — 

(i) The most important exemption is to be seen in the case of 
the priests. , All law-books are unanimous on the point that no taxes 
ought to be levied from Brahmans. Vishnu declares that the kin g 

1. English Translation.^ Page 27. 

2. Arthasastra, pp. 144' 215, 216 ^^ 
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should not levy any tax upon Brahmans for they pay taxes to him 
in the shape of their pious acts.^ 

Manu uses a more emphatic language when he says Though 
dying with .want, a king must not levy a tax on ShrotriyasJ' * 

No qualifying clause has been used in the above texts, yet it 
appears from several law C(xles that only learned and pious Brah- 
mans were exempted ^rom taxes, because they were always very 
poor.^ Ilaradatta in his gloss remarks that those shall not be 
free from taxes who perform austerities in order to make their 
magic charms efficacious. 

The whole class of clergy was not exempt from sharing the 
burdens of state-expenses The question has been fully explained 
in the Shanti Parva as follows : — 

A virtuous king should realise tribute from and impress with- 
uut pay into the public service those Brahnianas that are not posses- 
sed of Vedic lore and that have not their own fires to worship. 
They that are employed in courts of justice for summoning people, 
they that perform worship for others for a fee, they that perform 
the sacrifices of Vaishyas and Shudras, they that officiate in sacri- 
fices on behalf of a whole village, and they that make voyages on 
the ocean — these five are regarded as Chandalas among Brah- 
manas. Then, those who become Ritwijas, Purohitas, counsellers, 
envoys, and messengers, become equal to Kshtriyas. Similarly 
those that ride horses or elephants or cars or become foot-soldiers, 
become equal to Vaish^^as. If the king’s treasury is not full, he may 
realise tribute from these. In realising tribute, the king, however, 
should except those Brahmanas that are (for their conduct) equal 
to the gods or Brahma The Vedas say that the king is the lord 
of the wealth belonging to all the orders except Brahmanas. l4e 
can take the wealth of those Brahmanas also that have fallen awky 
from their legitimate duties. The king should never be indifferent 
towards those Brahmanas that are not observant of their dntks. 
For the sake of making his people virtuous, he should punish and 
separate them from their betters.^ 

In the next chapter, the same thought has been briefly reiterated. 

I. III. 26. 27 * 2 - VII. 113. Vishftu, in, 26. 3 * Apa, II. 26. 10. 

4. Shantt Parva, 76. 
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‘ The Vidas declare that the king is the lord of the wealth 
that belongs to all |3crsons except Brahmans, as also of those Brah- 
mans that are not observant of their proper duties. The king 
should not spare those Brahmans that are not observant of their 
duties. The righteous say that this is the ancient custom of kings} 

III. NoU’Taxable Persons. 

Apastamba has been more explicit than other law givers in giving 
a full list of all those persons or sections of society that ought to 
be free from taxes. The list® is undoubtedly very interesting and 
instructive and throws a flood of light on the civilization of those 
days : 

The non-taxable people are : 

{a) Women of all castes. 

{b) All male minors. 

(r) All students and apprentices. 

(d) All ascetics who are intent on fulfilling the sacred law. 

{e) Sudras v/ho live by washing the feet. 

(/) Those to whom the acquisition of property is forbidden, 
as Sanyasins, etc. 

{g) Blind, dumb, deaf, and diseased persons as long as their 
infirmities last. 

Vasishtha® adds a few more exemptions : 

(h) servants of the king. 

(i) Those who have no protector. 

(/) Very aged men. 

(k) Messengers. 

(l) A sum less than a karshapana. 

{m) Incomes gained by art. 

{n) Alms. 

{o) Remnants of property left after a robbery. 

{p) Sacrifice. 

While Apastamba exempts all women propertied and non- 


I. Shanti Parva, 77. 2-3. 


2. Apa. 11 . 26. 10-17. 


3. XIX. 23-24, 37. 
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propertied, Vasishtha seems to except only widows who have 
returned to their paternal family, unmarried maidens and the 
wives of servants. It implies that he was in favour of imposing 
taxes on females who possessed property or were engaged in any 
trade or occupation. 

The ferry-charges were fixed as under : 


A man with a load, 

A minor quadruped with a load, 

A head load, i 

A load carried on back, I 
A cow, I 

A horse, j 


I masha. 


2 mashas. 


A camel, a buffalo, 

A small cart, 

A cart drawn by bulls, 

A big car"^, 

A head-load uf merchandise. 


4 mashas. 

5 »* 

6 

7 

4 


In big rivers, ferry-fees were double the above. The Superin- 
tendent of Boats was to make good the loss caused by the loss of 
the boat due to heavy load, sailing in improper time or place, want 
of ferry-men or lack of repair.^ 


Vishnu has prohibited the collection of tolls and ferry charges 
from students, hermits, ascetics, pregnant women and pilgrims. All 
charges forcibly made by officials and ferry-men are to be restored 
to those persons.* 

This rule is fully confirmed by the code of Chanakya : 

Brahmans, ascetics (pravrajita) , children, the aged, the afflicted, 
royal messengers, and pregnant woman shall be provided by the 
superintendent with free passes to cross rivers!^ 

A little reflection will show that 

(i) out of the four orders of society, only the house-holders had 
the duty to pay taxes and the remaining three orders of students, 
ascetics and hermifs were non-taxable. 

(ii) all the house-holders even were not required to.con^ibute 


I. Arth. SP* ^S^'S9' 


2. Vishnu. 132-33. 


3.,, Arth. Page IS^. 
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to the state. All virtuous Brahmanas, minors, females, destitute, 
defective and diseased persons ^Ay;ere also e.xempted. 

Thus the able-bodied males engaged in the prcxluction of wealth 
or in private and state service were liable to be taxed. In 
short, the Sudra, Vaishya and Kshatriya house-holders as well as the 
Brahmans performing the duties of any of these three classes, when 
they were able to work and were employed in profitable (xciy^ations, 
bore the financial burdens of the state. 

(iii) Men in their official capacity were exempted from paying 
tolls and customs. 

(iv) Very small incomes were also exempted. 

(v) No taxes were to be levied on expenditure incurred on 
religious ceremonies. 

(vi) But the most important exemption consisted of incomes 
derived from the profession of art. It is evident that a policy of 
encouragement of art was laid down by Vasishtha. 

Lastly, one more exemption for fostering agriculture and im- 
proving the cattle deserves attention. The rule of Vasishtha is that 
no taxes shall be paid on the usufruct of rivers, dry grass, forests, 
places of burnt brush-wood and mountains Thus no water rate 
was to be charged for the use of the river water in the fields, nor 
any fees for grazing were to be levied on the state pasture grounds. 
Vasishtha preferred to place all the available lands at the disposal 
of the agriculturists. He has qualified his statement in the following 
aphorism by saying that those who derive their subsidence from 
these sources, may pay something. 

Some light is thrown on this topic by the exemptions from the 
capitation tax even now allowed in Burma : 

These include, roughly speaking, Government servants, includ- 
ing village magistrates and village headmen ; ministers and priests 
and teachers of religion ; persons who are engaged in the work of 
education ; persons who have no property or means of paying the 
tax, including those who are in prison ; residents of places outside 
Lower Burma travelling from place to place ; persons who have paid 
income-tax ; and persons who are certified to have rendered special 
service to Government. 
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THE REVJ^NUE DEPARTM^t 

The duties of the Revenue Department #ere to furnish inform- 
ation on the fohowing points to the head of the state : 

(i) Number of villages, towns, and forests, in the kingdom. 

^2) The extent of cultivated land. 

(3) The extent of uncultivated but cultivable land. 

(4) The extent of pasture lands. 

(s) The number c.nd names of persons entrusted with the 
collection of land revenue and other taxes. : 

(0) The amount of revenue collected. 

(7) The arrears of revenue. 

, (g) The names of the collectors of arrears. 

(9) The amounts of all other kinds of income shown separately 
under e^ch head.^ 

The statistical data collected during the fourth century before 
Christ, must have been vast, as it differs very little from the modern 
practice of civilized nations. But the detailed items of the economic 
census of every village are still more interesting and comprehensive 
than the preceding data. Even the Government of India has 
not still entrusted such an extensive work to its Census De-^ 
partment. 

VILLAGE CENSUS 

The village or town offirer was charged with the duty of keep- 
ing several registers, 

I He was to make the following entries on the extent of 
land : 


(a) 

cultivated 

is) 

pastnre gnmtjcls 

W 

uncultivated 

{//) 

roads 

(c) 

plain or waste land 

{i) 

fences 

id) 

wet lands 

(/) 

forests 

W 

fruit gardens 

{k) 

altars 

(/) 

vegetable gardens 

(/) 

temples 


(0 pp. 73*74 Eng. 
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to the state. All virUious Brahmanas, minors, females, destitute, 
defective and diseased petlsons were also exempted. 

Thus the able-bodied males engaged in the prcxlnction of wealth 
or in private and state service were liable to be taxed. In 
short, the Sudra, Vaishya and Kshatriya house-holders as well as the 
Brahmans performing the duties of any of these three classes, when 
they were able to work and were employed in profitable occupations, 
bore'the financial burdens of the state. 

(iii) Men in their official capacity were exempted from paying 
tolls and customs. 

(iv) Very small incomes were also exempted. 

(v) No taxes were to be levied on expenditure incurred on 
religious ceremonies. 

(vi) But the most important exemption consisted t)f incomes 
derived from the profession of art. It is evident that a policy of 
encouragement of art was laid down by Vasishtha. 

lastly, one more exemption for fostering agriculture and im- 
proving the cattle deserves attention. The rule of Vasishtha is that 
no taxes shall be paid on the usufruct of rivers, dry grass, forests, 
places of burnt brush-wotxl and mountains Thus no water rate 
was to be charged for the use of the river water in the fields, nor 
any fees for grazing were to be levied on the state pasture grounds. 
Vasishtha preferred to place all the available lands at the disposal 
of the agriculturists. He has qualified his statement in the following 
aphorism by saying that those who derive their subsistence from 
these sources, may pay something. 

Some light is thrown on this topic by the exemptions from the 
capitation tax even now allowed in Burma : 

These include, roughly speaking. Government servants, includ- 
ing village magistrates and village headmen ; ministers and priests 
and teachers of religion ; persons who are engaged in the work of 
education ; persons who have no property or means of paying the 
tax, including those who are in prison ; residents of places outside 
Lower Burma travelling from place to place ; persons who have paid 
income-tax ; and persons who are certified to have rendered special 
service to Government. 
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THE REVENUE DEPARTMENT 

The duties of the Revenue Depiirtment were to furnish inform- 
ation on the following points to the head of the state : 

(1) Number of villages, towns, and forests, in the kingdom, 

(2) The extent of cultivated land. 

(3) The extent of uncultivated but cultivable land. 

(4) The extent of pastuie lands 

(5) The number and names of persons entrusted with the 
collection of land revenue and other taxes. 

(u) The amount of revenue collected. 

(7) The arrears of revenue. 

(g) The names of the collectors of arrears. 

(9) The amounts of all other k'nds of income shown separately 
under each head.^ 

The statistical data collected during the fourth century before 
Christ, must have been vast, as it differs very little from the modern 
practice of civilized nations. But the detailed items of the economic 
census of every village are still more interesting and comprehensive 
than the preceding data. Even the Government of India has 
not still entrusted such an extensive work to its Census De- 
partment. 

VILLAGE CENSUS 


The village or town officer was charged with the duty of keep- 
ing several registers. 

I lie was to make the following entries on the extent of 
land ; 


(a) cultivated 
{/>) uncultivated 

(c) plain or waste land 

(d) wet lands 

{e) fruit gardens 
if) vegetable gardens 


(j?) pJtsturc grounds 

(A) roads 

(/) fences 

if) forests 

{k) altars 

(/) temples 
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(«) irrigation works (ff) feeding houses 

(«) cremation grounds , (p) water-stalls 

(^) places of pilgrimage. 

II. He was to fix the boundaries of various villages, of fields, 
forests and roads. 

III. He was to register gifts, sales, charities and remission of 
taxes. 

IV. He was to number the houses as tax-paying and non-tax- 
paying. 

V. He was to enter the exact number of the inhabitants of all 
the four castes. 

VI. He was to have an occupational census wherein an exact 
number of cultivators, cow-herds, merchants, artisans, labourers, and 
slaves was to be given. 

VII. A census of live stock and bipeds was to be taken. 

VIII. The account of the taxes to be paid by each house in 
gold, free labour, tool and fines was to be kept. 

IX. He was to collect age statistics. 

X. It was his duty to record the history of all persons, their 
occupations, incomes and expenses. 

XL Information on emigration and immigration was to be 
collected. 

XII. The performance of these duties was to be supervised and 
checked by commissioners on the one hand and by spies on the' 
other. 

The duties of the C. I. D. form an interesting reading: — 

Spies under the disguise of householders (grihapatika, cultivators) 
who shall be deputed by the collector- general for espionage shall 
ascertain the validity of the accounts (of the village and district 
officers) regarding the fields, houses and families of each village. . 
the area and output of produce regarding fields, right of ownership 
and remission of taxes with regard to houses, and the caste and pro- 
fession regarding families.^ 


1. Kautilya’s Arthashatra, p. 179-180. 
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Likewise spies under the guise of merchants shall ascertain 
the quantity and price of the roy^ merchandise such as minerals, 
or products of gardens, iorests, atid fields or manufactured arti- 
cles. 

Similarly, spies under the guise of ascetics shall, as ordered by 
the Collector-general, gather information as to the proceedings honest 
or dishonest, of cultivators, cow-herds, merchants, and heads of 
Government departments. 

XIII. The returns of the sale of royal merchandise <S^ere to be 
kept. 

XIV. The statistics of exports and imports were also to be 
collected. 

In every town too these duties were performed by the ward 
officers called Gopas who were in charge of ten, twenty or forty 
house-holds. They were not only to know the caste, gotra, name and 
cx?CLipatjon of both men and women in the houses of their wards, but 
also to ascertain their income and expenditure.^ 

The practice was partially adopted by Akbar. The rule was 
that the Kotwal was to submit a monthly statement of the condition 
of the people, of the /a g-irdars, the neighbouring residents, the remis- 
sion of the rebellious, the market prices, the current rents of tene- 
ments, the state of the destitute poor, of artificers, and all other 
contingencies * 

FREE JUSTICE 

Indian agriculturists had not to spend a single pie for the re- 
covery of their stolen property, and they were fortunate in escaping 
from the clutches of the expensive courts of to-day. Justice is 
being sold in moderttl civilisation. A man with a long purse alone 
can approach the cour|». ^ Poor peasants and workmen have to 
silently suffer all the insults and encroachments upon their rights. 
On the contrary, in the olden days every man had a right to be^ 
judged by his own peers in Hindu Kingdom. Disputes about bound- 
aries and other matters were easily settled in every village through 
arbitrators or king’s courts. 

Manu’s law reads: — 

I. Kautilya’s Arthashatra, p. i8i. 2. Ain. II. 47. 
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“If a dispute has arisen between two villages concerning a 
boundary, the king shall settle the limits in the month of Gyaishtha, 
when the land marks are most distinctly visible. 

The witnesses, (giving evidence) regarding a boundary, shall be 
examined concerning the land-marks in the presence of the crowd 
of the villagers and also of the two litigants. 

As they, being questioned, unanimously decide, even so he shall 
record the boundary (in writing), together with their names. 

Let them, putting earth on their heads, wearing chaplet, (of 
red flowers) and red dresses, being sworn each by (the rewards 
for) his meritorious deeds, settle (the boundary) in accordance with 
the truth. 

If the boundary cannot be ascertained (by any evidence) , let a 
righteous king with (the intention of) benefiting them (all) , himself 
assign (his) land (to each) ; that is the settled rule. ^ 

The system of settling boundary disputes prevalent at the lime 
of the Mauryan Empire, has been described by the Kautilya in 
these words : — 

In all disputes regarding the boundary between any two villages 
neighbours or elders of five or ten villages (panchagrami dasa* 
gramiva) shall investigate the case on the evidence to be furnished 
from natural or artificial boundary- marks. 

Elders among cultivators and herdsmen^ or outsiders who have 
had the experience of former possession in the place, or one or many 
persons (not) personally acquainted with the boundary-marks under 
dispute shall first describe the boundary-marks, and then, wearing 
unusual dress (viparitaveshah) , shall lead the people "(to the place) . 
If the boundary-marks just described are not found, a fine of i,ooo 
panas shall be imposed (on the misleading or guilty person) . If, 
however, they arrive at the exact spot, the party who have either 
encroached upon the boundary or have destroyed the boundary-marks 
shall be similary punished. 

The king shall beneficially distribute among others those holdings 
which have no boundary- marks or which have ceased to be enjoyed 
by any person. 

I. VIII. 2*45, 254.56, 265. Cf. Yajn. II. 150 53. Vish. V. 167^ ~ 
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Disputes about fields 

Disputes concerning fields shall be decided by the elders of the 
neighbourhcxid or of the village. If they are divided in their 
opinions, decision shall be sought for from a number of pure and 
respectable people, or, the disputants may equally divide the disputed 
holding among themselves. If both of these methods fail the holding 
(vastu) under dispute shall be taken possession of by the king.^ 

Stolen Property Made Good By The State 

It is easy to conclude from the Hindu theory of taxation that 
the losses sustained by the people through 'vr nt of protection be 
made good by the king I^e is getting his wages for defence and 
protection and hence he must forfeit his remuneration in cases of 
his incapacity to protect the taxpayers. It was a universal law of 
ancient India that the state was bound to restore the stolen property 
and if no trace could he found of it, its price was to be paid from 
the public treasury. Sometimes the price was realized from the 
police and other officers in charge of the place where theft had been 
committed. It was the most salutary law and ought to be adopted 
by all modern states. 

The universality of this rule will be visible from its incorporation 
in the following codes : — 

Having recovered goods stolen by thieves, let him restore them 
entire to their owners, to whatever caste they may belong. If he 
has been unable to recover them, he must pay (their value) out of 
his own treasury.^ 

King’s officers must protect a town from thieves in every direc- 
tion to the distance of one yojana or four kosas. 

They must protect the country to the distance of one kosa from 
each village. 

They must be made to repay what is stolen within these bound- 
ries.* 

Having recovered property stolen by thieves, the king shall 
return it to the owner; 

1. Kautilya’s Arthasastra, pp. 214-15. 

2. Vishnti. n.‘ 66-67.' ' 

3. Apastaxnba. II. 26. 6-S. 
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Or if the stolen property is not recovered he shall pay its value 
out of his treasury.^ 

Property stolen by thieves must be restored by the king to men 
of all castes (varna); a king who uses such property for himself 
incurs the guilt of a^thief.* 

Listen now to the means by which the king may purge off such 
sins. If the king fails to restore to a subject the wealth that has 
been stolen away by thieves, he should then make good the loss 
from his own treasury, or, in case of inability, with wealth taken from 
his dependents.^ 

“ The king is to protect the people from the oppressions of his 
own flatterers, from thieves, from the wicked, and the violent, special- 
ly from the Patwaries or scribes (kayasthaih) . The sins that people 
commit when unprotected, one half of those sins, is the king's, who 
takes taxes from them."^ 

This law was recognised even by Akbar and incorporated in his 
code. ^The Kotwal shall discover thieves and the goods they have 
stolen or be responsible for the loss.'® 

COMMON PASTURE LANDS 

The practice of having free and common grazing-grounds for 
the cattle of villages and towns was universal throughout India. 
All the prominent law-givers have laid down the rule that such 
commons should be provided by the state. 

Manu.’- On all sides of a village a space, one hundred dhunus 
(bow's length) or three Samya-throws (in breadth) shall be reserved 
for pasture, and thrice that space round a town.® 

Thus a space of about 600 feet round every village was neces- 
sarily reserved for the grazing of the cattle. Yajnavalkya differs a 
little from Manu. Says he : — Grazing grounds are to be laid out as 
desired by the village community or as ordered by the king. 


A belt of grazing ground to the extent, of 100 bow's length 
should be reserved all about a village, of 200 round a Kharvat — a 
taluka town and of 400 round a town/ 


1 . 

Gautama. X. 46-47. 

2. 

Manu. VIII. 46, 

3- 

Shanti Parva. 75. 10. p. 112. 

4. 

Yajnavalkya, I. 3 ^ 6 , 337. Cf. II, 36. 
Manu VIII. 237. 7. II. 166-167. 

s. 

Aini II. Page. 42. 

6. 
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Vasishtka likes all unoccupied land of the state to be thrown 
open to the cattle of the people. He would not charge aiiy grazing 
fees for pasturage : — 

‘No taxes shall be paid on tffe usufruct of rivers, dry grass, 
forests places of burnt brush-wood and mountains ’ ^ 

The king shill make provision for pasture grounds on uncultiv- 
able tracts, because they are the sources of cows, horses and camels 
for war purposes.* 

This rule was incorporated in the Laws of Akbar which continued 
to be observed and enforced up to the middle of the i8th century 
by all the Moslem rulers of India. Four oxen, two cows and one 
buffalo were to be assigned to each plough and no impost could be 
laid on these. If a cultivator turned his cultivable land into 
pasturage, he was to pay the small fee of six dams for each buffalo 
and three dams for a cow per yeai but calves and buffaloes which 
had not calved, were exempt even from this charge. Thus the 
agriculturists were free to change their lands into pasture lands and 
be exempt from paying taxes to the state. Each one of them had 
the right of free pasturage at the rate of seven heads of cattle and 
their calves for every plough. 

‘Whosoever does not cultivate land liable to taxation but encloses 
it for pasturage, the CfJlector shall take for each buffalo six dams^ 
and for an ox, three dams yearly, but for a calf or a buffalo which 
has not yet calved, he shall make no demand. He shall assign 
four oxen, two cows and one buffalo to each plough and shall lay no 
impost on these.’® (lo be continued!) 

1. XIX. 26. 

2. Arthashastra Eng. pp. 54, 375. 

3. Ain. II, 46. 
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BY 

E. P. Wellenstein 
Weltevreden, Java 

The report of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance marks another milestone of British-India's weary toil to a 
gold standard. This last report, with its great number of appendices 
certainly throws a vivid light on the currency problem; not much is 
left U) be said, that has not been said already. Nevertheless several 
points in the question, when viewed with another than the British- 
Indian or the Anglo-Saxon turn of mind, might help to bring a 
solution, which is of interest not only for British-India, but also for 
other countries. Especially the countries on the Pacific, which by 
their situation have a rational tendency for commercial relations with 
India, relations, of which for the future with the extension of 
industrialization a most marked increase may be expected, are strongly 
interested in the decisions, which the coming months may bring. 

We may presume, that after all that has happened during the last 
years the only solution of the Indian currency problem lies in a gold 
standard. A sterling-exchange or gold-exchange standard may 
perhaps be cheaper to maintain and as such show a marked super- 
iority over other systems, the fact that a few years ago, the (gold- 
sterling) exchange broke down completely, leaving India with all 
the difficulties and costs of this breakdown, more than amply justifies 
the outcry for a gold-standard from influential parts of the c ommunity. 
Prof. Edwin Cannan emphasized this view most lucidly in his pre- 
face to Mr, Ambedkar's “ The problem of the rupee 

“ The recent experience both of belligerents and neutrals 
certainly shows that the simple gold standard, as we understood it 
before the war, is not fool-proof, but it is far nearer being fool- 
proof and knave-proof than the gold-exchange standard. The 
percentage of administrators and legislators who understand the 
gold standard is painfully small, but it is and is likely to remain 
ten or twenty times as great as the percentage which understands 
the gold-exchange system. The possibility of a gold-exchange 
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system being perverted to suit some corrupt purpose is very con- 
siderably greater than the possibility of the simple gold standard 
being so perverted.” 

Taking for granted, that a gold standard gives the only accept-^ 
able solution, the next question to be answered is whether the gold- 
standard will have to involve the circulation of gold coins. This^- 
question has been answered in the negative by the latest Currency 
Commission ; many witnesses answered the question in the affirma- 
tive. The answer to the question according to ns, should not be : 

“ Yes or no ” but ** Yes and no There is no gainsaying the fact, 
that the circulation of gold is beginning to be regarded as a sign 
of backward civilisation The better a gold-currency is managed, 
the more it tends to become an exchange currency ; the gold is 
there, but as a latent force. And as long as this exchange-standard 
. ests purely on coniidence^ is not enforced by the laws of the country, 
as long as the public is free at every chosen moment, to substitute 
its notes, etc., for gold, the system remains fool-proof and knave- 
proof. Shades of foolishness or knavishness would suffice to kill 
confidence and to deprive the currency and credit controllers, of 
their temporary powers. 

This reasoning lends to the conclusion, that circulation of gold 
coins should be avoided. But at the same time one cannot expect 
for countries like British-India or Netherlands-India, that the whole 
population, even the greater part of it, understands the subtle work* 
ing of an exchange and currency system and gives the same credit 
to the use of paper as to the use of metallic coins. There is, and 
for decades, perhaps for centuries to come, there must be, a pre- 
dominating element of truth in the words of Sir Rajendranath 
Mookerjee, who, when speaking about the influence of gold coins 
gave as h;s opinion : 

“ But perhaps for a barbarous country like India the barbarous 
relic may prove a blessing.” 

It has to be admitted, that even in Netherlands-India, where 
currency difficulties during and after the latest great war, were 
negligible compared J:o those of British-India and in which country 
a Central Bank has been in existence for almost a century and its 

I. Currency report vol. I pasje 23. 
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notes in circulation, in many backward tracts only the old silver coin 
is admitted by the native population of having value and accepted as 
a medium of exchange. 

Now the introduction of a gold coin of such value, that its use 
might and probably would become almost universal is most certainly 
to be regarded, not only as a most expensive solution of the difficul- 
ties involved, but also out of all possibility. In this respect the 
views ,of the Currency Commission have got more or less to be 
endorsed. It would mean for India the probability of an immediate 
realisation of a tremendous loss on silver, a loss now running in the 
yearly accounts without further effect and which, without any 
objection could be left to run on for many years to come. It would 
^ also mean such a drain on the world’s gold supply, that the most 
severe consequences for British-India have to be reckoned with. 
At the same time the “ gold-bullion ’ system, as advocated by the 
Currency Commission, can hardly satisfy the aspirations for a gold- 
standard and must fail to give the rupee a sufficient standing 
amongst gold currencies. The solution therefore, according to our 
ideas, lies in a gold coin of a value of Rupees 50 or 60.^ — (say 60.) 
being made the standard coin and legal tender to any amount 

We frankly admit, that perhaps with a gold coin of this value, 
a greater drain on the world’s gold may be expected, than when the 
gold standard rests on selling and buying of gold in quantities of 
some Rs. 22,000. — at a time, as proposed by the Currency Confhiis- 
sion. We fail to see, however, that this drain will be much greater, 
when during an inevitable transition period the necessary precautions 
prevail. 

The outl(X)k of the use of gold put forward in the Currency 
Report by Cassel and others, and more or less endorsed by the 
Commission gives, according to our ideas, a needlessly gloomy 
outlook. On this point we beg to emphasize two facts, which are 
of the greatest importance and tend to a more sanguine point of 
view. It should be noted in the first place, that the last report of 
the Netherlands Bank as well as the last report of the Federal 
Reserve Board, state the fact that both Banking Institutipns^fiave 

I. The United States of America have a gold coin of 20 dollars, approxi- 
mately ^^*4 2s. 2d. A 60 rupee coin would have a value of 10 sh. 
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forced gold into circulation during the kst year, a policy, which 
would have been followed, if those institutions did not believe 
in a partly superfluity of their stock of gold. The second fact 
to be noted, regards the means by which a favourable balance 
of trade for British-India has to be balanced, VvTiich shows that 
there 'is a natural flow of precious metals,, jiuito the country, a 
tendency, which by the latest tariff reforms can only have been 
strenghtened. 

On the other side the advantages for British-India of a gold 
coin must he of a most marked character. The fact, that it will^ 
become possible to contract loans on foreign mark 'ts in gold-rupees, 
must give a standing to the rupee, which up to now it has always 
missed and will always miss, as long as the value of the rupee v 
depends on repealable statutory obligations of selling and buying 
exchange or golden bars. This gain to the community as a whole, 
might by itself force the decision. The benefit is to be added, that 
for a population, for the greater part still to be educated to the 
use of savings — apd other banks, the gold coin will bring a possibility 
of hoarding (saving) in accordance with their mentality and at 
least possible cost. This way of accumulating wealth of a fixed 
international value may be of great use in times of stress. In this 
respect it is only to be regretted, that the value of the coin has to 
be kept high, so that by far the greater part of the community will 
only benefit indirectly. 

Once admitted that the introduction of a gold coin of sixty 
rupees brings a rec()mmendable solution of a difficult problem, the ^ 
question arises in which way the use of this coin is best intnxiuced. 

In answering this question there has to be emphasized, not only 
once, but it is a truth, which has to be kept in view all the time, 
that for a scheme, which has to bring I^ia the gold standard, only 
the broadest outlines can be given. Circumstances may be favor- 
able ; they may be adverse. World conditions in the coming years 
may undergo an improvement ; the situation in some European 
countries may get worse and worse. Monsoons may be favorable 
to the crops ; they may bring famine. And it is according to these 
unknown circumstances, that action has to be taken. We therefore 
fail to see in all the different proposals of the Currency Commission 
5 
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and others, to attain such and such within so and so many years, 
anything else than f, an attempt to direct the movement of 
troops in a great war, months beforehand and by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. All that is wanted — and more will only cause any amount of 
harm — is a broadly outlined plan of action, with a great amount 
of freedom for the executive powers to act according to cifcums- 
tances, and with public opinion and the legislative powers on the 
watch, that at every moment the best attainable is really attained. 
Before outlining this plan of action, some attention may be asked 
for the solution of analogous difficulties in another country, viz., the 
way Holland for half a century lived and prospered on a bogus 
gold-standard, which she only nowadays is going to attain in reality. 

The Dutch currency even up to the present day knows as 
legal tender up to unlimited amounts the golden ten and five guilder 
coins and the silver “ rijksdaalder ” of two guilders and a half and 
the- guilder.' This regulation dates from some fifty years ago. When 
after the Franco — Prussian war, Germany went on to the gold 
standard in 1873, the Dutch Mint was for a year closed for the 
coinage of silver. In 1874 a bill was brought before Parliament to 
go over to gold and to demonetize silver. This bill was rejected ; 
the mint once more was closed for the coinage of silver. In those 
years up to 1875, with a constant fall in the price of silver 
Dutch exchange went up. For those years Pierson estimates that 
the need for currency rose from 600 to 700 million silver guilders 
and at the end of 1880 the Bank of Issue, the Netherlands 
Bank, had accumulated a stock of gold of some 80 million 
guHders. Two years afterwards however this stock of gold 
had been greatly depleted ; no more than some 5 million 
guilders of gold were left to the Bank. It was not till then, 
that is in I884, that a law was passed, granting the Government 
the power to melt and sell 25 million guilders of silver, the 
proceeds hereof to be used for the buying of gold. This law 
has never become operative. Notwithstanding this the Dutch 
guilder by the actions of the Central Bank always kept its situation 
as a strong gold currency and not until the year 1926, was the 
question taken up of depriving the “ rijksdaalder and guilder their 

1 One Dutch guilder is hundred cents. At a rate of ish. 6d. the rupee, 
a rupee would come to about 90 cents. Dutch. 
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function of legal tender and to debase them to token-coins. 

We beg to emphasize, that this trend of affairs has only bee^ 
made possible by two circumstances. The abundance of silver coin 
in Holland was during the years after ’875, -for the greater part 
absorbed partly by Holland itself, and partly by Netherlands-India. 
The extension of the use of silver coins has been such, that not only 
in later years considerable amounts have had to be coined, but also a 
quite appreciable amount of two guilders fifty and guilder currency 
notes have been brought into circulation. The other circumstance 
has to be seen in the fact, that the Isietherlands Bank, and also the 
Java Bank, up to 1914 offered either gold or exchange for sale, 
when exchange neared the upper gold point of the guilder. Gold 
coins were during the preceding years sometimes more or less 
freely handed to the public on demand ; they could always be coined 
against costs of seigniorage, a right very rarely used. 

Taking this example into consideration, we should say that the 
first step to biing British-India to a gold-standard should be nofcing 
else than the creation of gold coin of sixty rupees as legal tender 
up to any amount, with freedom for everybody to tender gold to 
be coined and also freedom to contract in gold-rupees, the silver 
rupees as well as notes in the meantime also keeping their character 
of legal tender. It will probably be advisable for the Government 
to coin part of her gold holdings into the new standard coin, thus 
establishing the fact, that this coin for the future is going to be the 
pivot of currency regulation. For coining on behalf of others 
seigniorage should te paid for ; we fail to see any harm and some 
profit for the mint, especially during the transition period. 

Once the gold coin exists with the status of legal tender it 
certainly should not be the aim of the Government or the Central 
Bank to bring this coin into circulation. Every attempt in this way 
is bound to be a failure, according to Gresham's law, as long as 
silver coins, notes and gold coins are not interchangeable on demand. 
The idea of introducing the gold coin at earliest possible date is no 
other than to open the possibility of contracting foreign gold- rupee 
loans and opening to the community the possibility of saving in the 
form of golden coins. 

The introduction of this coin may have an effect on the use of 
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silver. That to some extent rupees will come back out of circula- 
tion may be regarded as a certainty ; to what extent can only be a 
question of guess-work as the several estimates in the Currency 
Report and its appendices will show. In this respect we should 
like to point out two facts. First of all with an increase of trade, 
with an increase of prosperity there will be an increased demand for 
token-coins. As long as the "silver-rupee remains in circulation, in 
the first years to come as legal tender to any amount, after one or 
more decades largely as silver coins, the greater part of the rupees 
will remain in circulation and it is not even a very optimistic point 
of view, that within a reasonable space of time a temporary surplus 
of coins will find its full and proper use, in the same way as a 
temporary surplus in Holland has been swallowed by the increase 
of trade. Another fact is, that there is a marked difference between 
those, who hoard in silver and those who hoard in gold. Taking 
into consideration the value of the imports of precious metals in 
British-India during the last decades, there is no gainsaying the 
fact, that for silver, as well as for gold great sums are being spent 
annually by the population. Both metals must have their own and 
marked use and it certainly would mark a trend of pessimism to 
reckon on the possibility, that ornaments which from time immemori- 
al have been made of silver should for the future be turned out in 
gold, because India is leaving a gold (sterling) -exchange standard 
for a gold-standard. The same ideas have to prevail about those, 
whose amounts of hoarding are such that they can only be kept in 
silver, as gold for them is too valuable. 

Still the danger of a fall in the use of silver and an increase in 
the demand of gold prevails. The Currency Commission sees a 
solution of this part of the problem in the handing over of super- 
fluous silver-coins from the Central Bank to the Government, the 
Government having to hand over in the ratio of 5 to 4, gold and 
gold securities, these last — if needed — to be created by the British- 
Indian Government in the form of a sterling paper up to an amount 
of Rs. 7 crores. We fail to see the value of this solution, other 
than as a mode for window-dressing the balance sheet of the Cen- 
tral Bank, that has to be created. The only alternative in this res- 
pect is, according to our ideas, rightly given in the scheme of the 
Finance Department, where the possibility is envisaged, that a 
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certain amount of silve’- will have to be melted and sold, just as in 
Holland, at a certain moment, this was regarded as the only possible 
way out. If the introduction of the gold-standard, in whatever way, 
effects the demand for gold to an appreciable Extent, this demand 
will immediately react on the exchange and will have the tendency 
to drive exchange up to the upper gold point of the rupee. As 
far as we understand the proposals of the Currency Commission, at 
this point their so-called “ notified prices no longer act and the 
demand for gold, tias to come out of the currency reserves. In 
these reserves the Rs. 7 crores sterling paper can only figure as 
an asset, when they are saleable abroad, which — according to the 
Commission’s views — is hardly to be expected. The only alternative 
then will be the sale of silver, if the currency reserves are not once 
more to be weakened to such an extent, that maintaining the rupee 
at I s. 6 d. becomes a most speculative effort. 

Personally we do not expect tne danger in this respect to be 
very great ; if the flight from silver temporarily might become 
very marked, we would most strongly advise to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s proposal to levy a heavy import duty on silverj*^ 
which might even take the form of a strictly prohibitive rate. This 
rate would certainly have the effect, that the value of silver in the 
imports would become free for the purchase of gold and to tend to 
keep the balance of trade and balances of payment in almost the 
same position as during recent years. In this respect we also beg 
to emphasize, that all Government measures, tending to curtail the 
use of silver, especially the use of rupees, can only make the situa- 
tion more difficult than it already is. As such the proposal of the 
Currency Commission to Issue one rupee notes is open to strong 
criticism. 

That parts of the population will gladly take to the use of one 
rupee notes is quite possible. When at the end of 1919 the Nether- 
lands-Indian Government introduced one guilder and two guilders 
fifty notes, we witnessed ourselves on a big tea estate in the moun- 
tains of Java, that the population was so childishly keen on these 
notes, that they gladly gave one guilder five cents and two guilders 
sixty for those notes ; these thus stocxl at a premium. At the 
same time, even up to now, in some parts of the country anything 
else but silver-coins are refused as a medium of exchange. Now 
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the smaller value of a note, the more it passes hands, fRe more it 
is liable to get dirty and useless and therefore the oftener have the 
notes t(? be replaced by new ones. The use of guilder notes in this 
part of the world is therefore not considered as a very cheap way at 
satisfying the wants for currency. In the same time there are 
severe objections from a medical point of view. Bearing in mind, 
that British-India possesses already silver coins sufficient to satisfy 
all wants for years and years to come, it does not seem recommend- 
able in any respect to substitute the use f)f rupees by the use of 
rupee notes. 

Granted that the introduction of a gold coin of sixty rupees as 
the pivot of Indian currency is to be considered as the first step in 
the right direction, the second step should be the creation of the 
^'Central Bank. In this respect we endorse a common opinion. The 
control of currency and credit should be in one hand, as the 
Currency Commission has most ably expounded. The conditions, to 
be stipulated in the charter, form the greatest difficulty, to be solved. 
As the conditions should be for the future, there is very little scope 
for discussion ; the problem lies in the ruling of the measures, 
needed in a transition period. Nevertheless a few remarks may be 
made, on the conditions as worded in the Currency Report. 

The Commission advocates, what one might call the German 
system of a proportional reserve, with a heavy tax when the real 
percentage of gold and gold securities to notes falls short of a given 
percentage. In this respect the Commission argues the necessity of 
a reserve of 40% gold and gold securities, with a holding of gold 
coin and bullion of at least 20% at the end of the 5th and of 25% 
at the end of the loth year from the date of the charter becoming 
effective. We bring to notice that those percentages may bring about 
a practically useless drain on the world’s gold supply. The meaning 
of the Central Bank’s reserve, as far as it rests on gold, is no other 
than to be able to keep up exchange as long as its notes are not 
convertible into gold on demand. And for keeping up e^cchange, 
the gold securities as defined by the Currency Commission will 
probably work smoother than gold itself. A fixed amount of 15% 
for gold coin and bullion therefore should be ample, specially 
when for the gold securities another 15% are to be kept in bills of 
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a maturity not exceeding 90 days, bearing at least two good signatures 
drawn on and payable at .a foreign money centre and in a gold 
currency. Probably for the first decades and in normW conditions, these 
30%will be more than sufficient to meet all exigencies, as the volume 
of foreign trade compared to inland trade must give a far smaller 
percentage than for other countries like Holland, which np to now has 
kept its gold parity on 40% metal^ viz., gold and silver combined. 

Another point, where we differ from the Currency Comniission's 
opinion rests on the way the t^erve should be calculated. The 
commission in this lespect discerns an Issir? Department and a 
Banking Department, leaving the Banking Department all liberty, 
and putting up certain liabilities for the Issue Department, one of 
those being the reserve of 40% gold and gold securities for notes 
handed over to the Banking Department. We fail to see how in 
this way the aim will be attained of a sufficient control of credit, of a 
reserve expending and contracting with the credit. Once a Central 
Bank has been instituted in India, we must expect deposits in 
current account with that Bank to form an important factor in the 
liabilities of the Banking Department, specially important in regard 
to foreign trade. With a drain on the deposits, fheir change on 
demand into foreign exchange or bank notes might put a strain on 
the Issue Department, which this Department, has not provided for 
and would be unable to meet at short notice. We therefore are 
of opinion that the gold reserve should be a percentage not of the 
liabilities of the Issue Department, but of all the liabilities of the Bank. 
Only by taking Banking and Issue Departments together, a clear and 
useful insight may be got of the situation of the Bank, in respect 
to the gold reserve, and in respect of the scope of its activities. 

As we remarked beforehand, the great difficulty lies in the 
regulations for the Central Bank in the transition period. This 
Central Bank once having come into existence it will certainly be 
the wisest policy to hand over the currency reserves of the Govern- 
ment of India to this Bank, with the idea of the new institution 
lookingf* after a fixed parity for the silver-rupee. Assuming this 
parity to be ish. 6d., the question arises whether the currency 
reserves now in existence will be sufficient for future developments. 
We gave as our opinion that a gold and a gold securities reserve of 
30% should probably be ample to meet all exigencies, but the 
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question will be to get to that reserve. Drastic regulations alone 
will not provide the circumstances which will make the accumulation 
of this reserve irr%olfl possible, and as we emphasized before, situa- 
tions may occur whereby the sale of silver will be the only ex- 
pedient. But circumstances might become adverse to such an 
extent, that exchange could only be held up at such cost, that a 
temporary fall of the rupee, as in 1908, would be the lesser evil 
The reserves and the currency remaining in charge of the Govern- 
ment, the question how far the reserves should be used for the 
up keep of exchange might be left to the decision of the Government 
in accordance with the legislative powers. This question having to 
be solved and embodied in a charter some more or less fixed regula- 
tions are wanted, to evade a clashing of interests between the 
community and the Bank. 

For these regulations we recommend the following. The issue 
of bank notes by the new Central Bank may serve two purposes. 
The bank notes may replace outstanding currency notes or silver 
rupees ; they may also be issued as a consequence of an extension 
of currency or credit. As far as the issue of bank notes or deposits 
in current account show an expansion comimred to the present 
situation a reserve of sixty percent gold and gold securities should 
be required as far as the issue of bank notes replaces currency 
notes or silver rupees the reserve should be left at what it is. The 
Bank will in this way be bound to a reserve in true gold value, the 
same as it takes over from the Government, of which reserve the 
part in gold will gradually increase till it attains the required level. 
Also the percentage attained might increase by the Government 
substituting the part of the reserve, kept in silver or silver 
securities, by gold securities negotiable abroad. In the transition 
period the Bank will be bound to sell arid buy either gold or sterling 
at the upper and lower gold points to keep the rupee at ish. 6d. 
At the same time the Bank should be empowered to leave exchange 
alone, as soon as its compulsory exchange or gold dealings have 
deprived it to such an extent, that its gold and gold ^c«irities 
reserves have come down by twenty five percent from the initial 
value. If such might happen by succeeding bad harvests or a 
temporary flight from silver, and not sooner, the time will have come 
for the British- Indian Government to step in and replace the then 
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useless silver or silver securities by gold or gold securities. 

In the second place there should be created, what might be 
called a natural tendency for the Bank to strive after a thirty percent, 
gold and gold securities reserve. We therefore recommend, apart 
from forming adequate reserves out of profits, that the maximum 
of %% allotted to share holders by the currency commission, should 
only be kept during the transition period. As soon as the gold 
reserve has attained the desirable percentage and this percentage 
has been kept during the year in progress, part of the remaining 
profits, say one eighth,, should also be allotted to share holders, as to 
be ascertained within reasonable bounds of their full co-operation in 
attaining with least delay, and in the same time with least cost to the 
community, the desired monetary situation. 

Once the thirty percent standard has been attained, there will 
of course be no reason to allow this percentage to fall off, except so 
far, as also foreseen by the Currency Commission, that the Bank will 
have freedom to do so against a tax which should more than fully 
nullify all extra profits to shareholders. This percentage having 
been attained for some years, the time will have come to close 
the transition period. 

The transition period closed, the time may have come to put 
the Bank under obligation of changing on demand her notes into 
golden coins. The obligation should be such, that the use of golden 
coins for internal circulation should only go at a premium, being the 
cost of seigniorage, the Bank remaining under obligation to sell 
exchange without these costs on those countries, where no right of 
seigniorage is levied. Silver rupees can then be deprived of their 
quality of legal tender to every amount over Rs. loo ; the accept- 
ance ©f notes remains compulsory, except for payments made by the 
Central Bank and its branches. 

We may expect, that the community itself, with its love for 
precious metals, will in the meantime have put up a considerable 
amount of golden coins. If in the very distant future the amount 
* of gold brought into the country, becomes very considerable,*^ 
the problem can be reviewed whether time is not ripe for the^ 
introduction of a gold coin of a value of Rs. 20., so ^that more 
people will have the full benefil^qf a Gold Standard. 

6 



PROVIDENT FUND AND PENSION SYSTEMS 

BY 

Man Mohan Krishna Srtii, 

Head Master^ Dharma Sabha High School, Lakheempur Kheri 

The following is an attempt to discuss the relative merits of the 
Provident Fund and Pension systems with a view to ascertain which 
is more suited to the present conditions. But this is a subject,^ where 
4totistics and other information are not freely available. The 
figures I could lay hands on, are not adequate to tell us much pf 
what we require to know. I must run the risk, therefore, of falling 
into an error of fact, and hope, that if those errors provoke criticism, 
they may bring to light the true facts at the same time. 

The information required is the total amount of salaries in the 
whole country and the amount spent in pensions in a particular year. 
If these figures were available for a large number of years, it would 
be possible to find with a fair amount of precision the average cost 
of Pensions. Then, similarly, the cost of the Provident P'und on an 
average wouM be ascertained and the two costs could be compared. 
To rtiake the meaning clear, let us take an example. Suppose the 
amounts spent on salaries and pensions, on an average are 
Rs. 800,00,000 and Rs. 50,00,000 respectively. Then, calculating, 
the Provident Fund at the rate of an anna in the rupee, the amount 
is also Rs. 50,00,000, if we presume that the number of employees 
is constant throughout, which is far from being the case. Since the 
number is bound to fall by deaths during the period of service, the 
cost of the Provident Fund System will be less. Such being the case, 
we may hold that the Provident Fund System is economical to the 
Government. But in the absence of figures I am compelled to 
adopt a much less accurate and direct method. 

Let us take the following five cases, which are probably typical, 
and find out the amounts of Government to contribution Provident 
Fund in these cases at the rate of one anna per rupee per month 
during 30 years service. 
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(1) Rs. 500-50-1950. The amount of Government contribution 
is annas 6ooo-j-66oo-4-7200-f-. . to 30 terms=annas 441^000= 
Rs. 27,562-8. 

(2) Rs. 250-25-975. The amount of Government contribution is 
cinna\ 3000-|-3300-}“3600+ . . to 30 terms = annas 220,500 = 
Rs 13,781-4. 

( 3 ) Rs. 100-10-29C. The amount of Government contribution is 
annas l200-j“i320-f-i440-{-. . to 30 terms = annas 88,200 = 
Rs. 5 , 512 - 8 - ' 

{4) Rs. 25-5-170 The amount of Government contribution 
annas 3000-I-360+4204- .... to 30 terms = annas 3 5,100* 
Rs. 2,193-12. 

(5) Rs. 25-50. The amount of Government contribution is 

roughly Rs. 75/2X ^2/ i6X30==Rs ^''p=Rs. 843/12 or Rs. 850/- 
approximately. 

We have next to see what period :)f pension the above amounts 
will cover in each case assuming that the pension is half the retiring 
pay at 55. In the first three cases it is 2 years and 4 montl^s, in 
the 4th, 2 years and 2 months, and in the last 2 years and lo 
months. The worst case in this respect is, when the pay 
increase at all, and in this case the period is 3 3 years. This last 
case is most probably to be met with nowhere. Still, we may take , 
3 years to be the average period for our purpose, and we may p^t 
down our result in this form : “ In all cases, on an average, the 

amount required to be contributed by the Government towards the 
Provident Fund during the full term of 30 years’ service will cover 
three years of the pension period This means that 5 years’ 
contribution is ^ year’s pension amount. 

Let us now take i,ooo employees beginning Government service 
at the age of 25, all at the same time. We have to ascertain the 
number of survivals at the respective ages. 

The reported death rate for males above 25 years per thousand 
in the U. P. in the decades 1901-1910 and 1911 -1920 is as follows: — 
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Age 

Average of decade 
1901-1^11 per 1000. 

Average of decade 
1911-1920 per 1000. 

Average for 
the two decade 

25-30 

177 

214 

19:5 

3040 

190 

24-5 

217 

40-50 

296 

32-3 

30-9 

,50-60 

507 

498 

45-2 

60 & over 

869 

87*1 

87^0 


Making use of the above averages, we get the total numbers of 
deaths, and survivals, as shown in the table below. In column 4 
are given averages for the period, and these are to be preferable to 
those of column 5 for the sake of accuracy. 



No. of per- 

Aver- 

age 

death 

rate 


No. 


Ages 

sons living 
at the 
beginning 
of each 

No. likely to die 
during the 
period 

likely 

to 

survive 

the 

j Aveiage of 
survivals for 
the period 


period 

1 


period 


25-30 

1000 

19.5 

19-5 X 5 = 97 

903 


30-40 

903 

217 

^-X*i- 7 Xio=igs 

708 

805 (9°3+7o8 

40-50 

708 

30.9 

f 5 ^X 3 °-<)X.o= 2 I 7 

491 

599 

50-55 

491 1 

45.2 

1 10 

381 

435 

55-60 

381 1 



296 

338 

6065 

296 


130 

166 

231 

65-70 

166 

•1 

87.0 

74 

92 

129 

70-75 

92 


39 

S.3 

72 

75-80 

53 . 


22 

31 

41 


) 

) 
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Although a few people are likely to live even beyond 8o, yet 
it is better not to feckon beyond that age. 

Taking the amount of one year’s pension of one individual as 
the unit, we get the following number of units for pensions (the 
retiring age being 55). 

For 330 people between 55-60 the No. of units is 338X5=^690 


231 


6065 


23»XS= 

M5S 

129 


65-70 

♦ > 

129X5== 

64s 

72 


70-75 


72X5= 

3^0 

41 


75-80 


41X5= 

205 


Total No. of units is 4055 


So the total number of units for pension in respect of all the 
1,000 persons, who began service at the same time and at the age 
of 25, is 4055* 

Now we should find out the number of similar units for Pro* 
vident Fund, and these are given by the following calculation on the 
assumption that five years Government Contribution to the Provident 
Fund is equal to J > ear’s pension amount : — 

P'or 952 people between 25-30 the No. of units is 952X^=476 


805 

» 

30-40 

♦» 

0 

1 

X 

0 

00 

599 

)> 

40-50 

if 

„ 599X1=599 

435 

»» 

50-55 

if 

435X^=218 


Total No. of units is 2097 

We see from the figures that the Government is required to 
contribute much less under the Provident Fund System than it has to 
spend under Pensions. Even making an allowance for a higher 
death rate, which seems to be very unlikely, in view of the improve- 
ments, that are being effected in sanitation, we can safely hold that 
the Provident Fund System is not more costly to the Government 
than the Pension System, if not less. At the same time the employee's 
contributions will place in the hands of the Government a consider- 
able amount of money, with which many profitable schemes, which 
are being put off year after year for want of money, can be launched 
quite easily, without recourse to further borrowing. Thus far, we 
have considered the problem from the side of the Government, and 
have been able to establish that it will not impose any financial 
burden, if a change be suggested. 
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We will now deal with the problem from the side of the 
employee. The pension system promises a provision for the old 
age no doubt, but is pure!) individualistic, and does not make any 
provision for the family, which is not a negligible circumstance in 
this country, for the moment the employee dies, the pension is 
stopped. Nor d )cs it encourage a spirit of saving by demanding 
any compulsory contribution of the employee. A Provident Fund 
has been started by the Government also, but if fails to secure this, 
since it is only voluntary and the telescopic faculty being very 
defective, people fail to provide for emergencies. Above all, the 
relief is too uncertain, for the poor employee may pass away just 
about the time of his retirement. I personally know of several 
such unfortunate employees who passed away only a week before 
retirement. The disappointment that these caused to their families 
was naturally ve*ry great Such pitiable cases are not too few to 
escape notice, but deserve serious consideration. On the other hand, 
there may be some more fortunate ones, who may draw the pension 
for as much as 20 years. But the amount of uncertainty is equally 
great in both the extreme cases. 

The Provident Fund System demands a compulsory saving of 
the employee in the form of a fixed contribution, and this together 
with the employer’ s contribution, forms a good provision for the 
old age of the individual, as well as for his family. Also there is 
everything certain about it and the employee knows that he will 
get all what is due to him, when he retires from service. Even, if 
he be dismissed from service for some grave offence, he is paid his 
own contribution, and he can well teach his similarly unfortunate 
brother in Government service the lesson, which the honey bees 
taught to the mosquito, who had not cared to provide for a rainy 
day. 

Also loans can be obtained on the security of the Provident 
P'und, and these afford a great relief on occasions. Just when writing 
this, there has come to my knowledge the case of a clerk, who is 
about, 47 years of age and is getting Rs. 50 p. m. He is badly in debt 
and has consequently been formally informed that, unless he clears 
up his debts, he will not be allowed to continue in service. On the 
very face of it, he must lose the means of subsistance, too, for if 
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he could find money, where was the need of borrowing ? The 
Provident Fund Sjstem could have offered an escape from this 
drastic punishment. Loans for marriages, and for certain other urgent 
and important needs too can be obtained, but this is not so under 
the Pension System, except only for house building in which case an 
advarite cr.n be had from the Government. 

Once again we come to the same conclusion — the Provident F'und 
System is preferable to the Pension System from the employee's point 
of view also, for the former promises certain relief, while the latter 
is shrouded in uncertainty. 

Very recently the Government has allowed the commutation of 
a part of the pension at the time of ictircmcnt under certain con- 
ditions. This means that the employee can have, say J of his 
pqiision allowance, commuted into a consolidated amount which he 
will get at once, and draw J of his pension allowance so long as he 
lives. This considered along with the Provident Fund System means 
that an employee can, at the time of retirement, have his Provident 
P'und amount, conrolidaced pension amount at once, and the pension 
allowance as long as he lives. Thus, he gets a lump sum at his 
retirement, and this may be argued to be in no way different from 
what it would be under the Provident Fund System as suggested, and 
over and above this there is J pension allowance due to the employee. 
The argument is quite sound, except for one fault that the amount 
due to the employee under the Provident Fund System will be greater 
than the above two combined. Notwithstanding, it does not meet the 
initial objection — that the Pension System is uncertain and may not^? 
benefit one man at all, while it may do so to a great extent in the 
case of another. 

Therefore we make bold to say that the Pension System should 
be displaced by the Provident Fund System, for the latter ensures an 
equitable distribution of the benefit, whereas the former fails totally 
in this respect, since it benefits those most who live to a long age 
and not at all those, who die before retirement. Again, one simple 
and effective system is preferable to numerous ineffective and 
complicated systems 

The question, in my humble opinion, is one which deserves 
consideration# and even if the facts do not turn out to be so favour- 
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able to the institution of the Provident Fund as proved here, i. e., if 
the amount spent on Pensions is less than what it is likely to be 
under the Provident P'und System, equitable distribution of benefit 
and the facilities of the employees alone are sufficiently strong 
grounds for demanding the change of the System. 

Although the Lee Commission did not take up the subject, it did 
throw a hint in this direction under (XLVII) para 76 as follows : — 

“ The advisability of substituting Provident Funds for pensions 
for future recruits should be carefully considered. If the change is 
feasible, and acceptable to the Services, it should be made without 
delay. The application of such a scheme to present members of 
the Services should also receive expert examination.” 

Probably, the old Pension Rules are under revision, and certain 
alterations in them are contemplated. If it is so, the question should 
be given due consideration, and even if this Paper will, to any 
extent, incline the Government to piovide for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the benefit, and for the needs of the people, I shall 
deem my labour amply repaid. 



HAND SPINNING 

fVM Special Reference to Madras Presidency 
BY 

N. G. Ranga, 

Nidubrohi^ Guntur District. 

“My enquiries have led to the discovery that thousands of 
cultivators make no more than Rs. 7. to 8 per month during the 
year. An addition of Rs. 2 out of spinning done only by the family 
members is a substantial relief for these poor cultivators.*' Mahatma 
Gandhi in “ Young India.” 

In 1891 there were 133,000 persons engaged in hand spinning 
and by 1901 there were only 81,000 spmners. In 1921 census they 
are said to nunlber 50,000. This was probably an under-estimate. 
After 1921 the uon-co-operation movement resulted in a considerable 
increase of the number of spinning wheels. The Congress party's 
estimate came to 150,000. The number has diminished again, but 
there must be at least loo.ooo charkas and about 75, 000 people 
cj^gaged in this industry. The problem of hand spinning has become 
very prominent in the economic discussions of the country. The 
Madras Legislative Council had a full dress debate on the necessity 
of introducing charkas into every home on 15 December, 1921. The 
Cochin State decided in December, 1925 to introduce the spinning 
wheel into every school.^ Many municipalities like those of Guntur 
and Tirupati have introduced the charka into all their schools. 

My enquiries into the economic conditions of the ryots of the 
Guntur District show that the ryots are employed only for six 
months in the year and similar conditionss^prevail throughout the 
Presidency. These periods of inactivity are usually spent in idleness, 
which breeds many social evils. Where a ryot pursues a craft 
which employs him and his wife at such times the proceeds of that 
craft are a saving from waste. 

I. Most of the information given here was originally collected in the 
latter part of 1925. This report is a part of the Thesis Submitted to the Oxford 
University on ** Econoniics of the cotton Mill Industry of the Madras Pre- 
sidency.” I would advise the reader.^ to read my paper on ” Agricultural 
Industries ” Published in Indian Journal of Economics April, 1927, 

7 
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Many subsidiary industries have been suggested from time to 
time such as the growing of garden crops, the manufacture of baskets 
and seri-culture, but of all the things suggested hand loom weaving 
and hand spinning have always occupied the most important place. 
People like Mr. Edye^ of the United Provinces and Mr. Tallant* of 
Bihar and Orissa prefer to introduce hand-looms into the ryots’ cottages 
and the Department of Industries of the Bombay Presidency has 
taken the same view.** “ The experiment of training the agriculturists 
in hand-weaving in the Bombay presidency as a spare time occupa- 
tion was continued at Hoshalli in the Dharwar district. Accommoda- 
tion was provided in the school for eight agriculturists at a time and as 
a result six of the first batch took up hand-weaving seriously by 
purchasing fly-shuttle looms and the others have announced their 
intention of doing so.” Though it may be possible to introduce hand 
looms into the ryots* cottages, there are serious difficulties in the 
way of any wide extension of weaving by ryots. 

Mahatma Gandhi comments upon such attempts in these 
terms : — “ A little knowledge of the agricultural life will demonstrate 
the impossibility of such introduction. Hand-weaving is a long 
process, requiring sustained labour and in itself demanding several 
processes at which more than one person is required to work at one 
and the same time. This is not possible in a peasant’s cottage. Hence 
from time immemorial hand-weaving has been a separate occupation 
and an independent and sole means of livelihood. A peasant requires 
an auxiliary occupation which he can take up or leave at will. Such 
an occupation for the millions is only hand-spinning. There are no 
doubt other such occupations for utilising odd moments. But no 
other than hand-spinning will be found to serve millions of men and 
women.'* If this opinion be correct, as I believe it is, we are left 
with only hand -spinning, and there is no doubt that it can give 
additional employment to the under employed millions of people in 
India, who are estimated at about a hundred millions^, many of whom 

1. The 1921 Census Report of India Vol. I., p. 271. 

2. Ibid p. 270. 

3. Some of the students of the Vernacular Agricultural School in Dharwar 
district have taken to hand-loom weaving. See. Rural India June, 1927. 

4. This is Mr. Radhakhamal Mukerji’s estimate, and also Mr. Gandhi's. 
It is supported by numerous statements made by various enquirers with regard 
to particular districts, e.g.^ Slater, “ Some South Indian Villeges," p. 243. 
Calvert “ Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab." 
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are half-starved. If we can prove that it pays the workers to be spin- 
ners as well as when they are engaged in some other employment 
then we shall have no objection to the introduction of the charka 
into the ryots' cottages. 

. There are many thousands of women workers in the Godavari 
district who are employed in thrashing the cocoanut shells and in 
separating the fibre from the shell. It is a very arduous work and 
a woman is paid only one anna a day of 10 hours. The women in 
weavers' families are earning only one anna each per day as we 
shall see later on. Women workers who sort tobacco and remove 
its stem get only two annas each per day of 1 1 hours in Guntur*. 
Most of the hand-spinners earn as much as these workers of "Guntur. 

I have seen in ray tour throughout the Telugu districts* many 
thousands of people who wear Khaddar i, cloth which is hand- 
woven and whose yarn is hand snun, not because it has become a 
political and sentimental article, but because they have been used to 
nothing else. Most of the ryots in the Ceded districts, Vizagapatam, 
and Ganjam districts wear very rough cloths and a greater part of 
their clothing consists of khaddar. Their dhuppatis^ in particular 
are in variably made of hand-spun yarn. What is more interesting is 
that I was able to find many villages in taluks like Tadpatri of 
Cuddapah district, Rayadrug of Bellary district, Ongole of Guntur 
district, Vizag of Vizagapatam district and Chicacole and Ichchapur 
of Ganjam district whose people are clothed only in khaddar mA 
whose women have been accustomed to spin their own yarn and get it 
woven by the village weavers. 

In spite of the keen competition of the mill-yarn, the women in 
ryots' families find it worth their while to spin and earn somthing, 
otherwise they would not go on spinning at all and they would 
rather laze away their time than unnecessarily tire themselves at the 
spinning wheel. Therefore to scoff at the idea of introducing hand- 

1. Many workers in Madras are unable to earn more than two annas a 
day. See “ Conditions of Employment and unemployment of labour in 
Madras** Published in Mysore Economic Journal March, 1927. 

2. These comprise the Ceded Districts, the Circars and the Chittoor 
district. They are otherwise known as Andhra Desa and the people speak 
Telugu. 

3. Cloths worn in winter, covering the whole body and serving as a overcoat 
and turban. They are about 8 yards long and a yard and a half wide, 
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spinning and the wheel into many more cottages to relieve the 
distress due to seasonal unemployment and the consequent under- 
feeding of the people, is neither statesmanlike nor economically 
sound.^ 

THE EARNINGS FROM HAND-SPINNING 
Illustrations from Dharmavaram 

In and around Dharmavaram, in Anantapnr district, spinners 
are mostly recruited from the Sudras and Muhammadans. Every 
little girls is as a rule taught how to spin and in this part of tl^ 
country, all women spin in their spare time at least enough yarn fo^ 
their own clothes. Because of the Non-co-operation movement, many^ 
women have been spinning also to earn something by selling yarn. ' 
An average spinner with some ability can spin 2 1 tolas of yarn of 
los in a day of 10 hours and is paid two annas. There are only a 
few women, each of whom works for n to 12 hours a day, who spin 
2X tolas of yarn of 13s and earn 2\ annas each per day. Most of 
the women workers find employment in the paddy fields at weeding 
and harvesting horsegram during February and March and they are 
paid 2\ annas each for a day of 8 hours. 

Women who would like to work on the fields go out rather than 
work at the spinning wheel. But they take to the wheel more 
kindly when there is no work at all in the fields. The Muhammadan 
women are always engaged on the wheel because they are prohibited 
from going out by the Gosha custom. It was these women 
and some old women of the Sudras who were working on the wheel, 
when I visited the place in February, 1926. When asked whether 
they would not like their young women to go and work in the fields 
and earn more, many Sudra women quickly replied in the negative, 
saying that working under one's cwn roof was far better than work- 
ing under the scorching sun, though the latter might bring a little 
more money. This district was subjected to an attack of famine 
as recently as 1923^ and most of the people around Dharmavaram 
had to go in search of relief work, under Government supervision. 

I. It is encouraging to notice that the Dewan of the Mysore State proposes 
to develop hand-spinning as a subsidiary industry to relieve the unemployment 
existing in villages. According to him, the State is going to supply the most 
scientific charkas at cheap rates through its Industrial Department, ft is really 
romantic that H. H. the Maharajah should take to spinning at home. See The 
Speech of the Dewan before the Mysore Economic Conference. AuguSt, 1927. 
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They were then made to break stones in the hot sun for nine hours 
a day, and they were paid only if annas each per day at the test 
works. Some people who have had that experience said that they 
were far better off working for ii hours and earning only if annas 
a day at hand-spinning than they were under the " Famine Relief ” 
work ;Vhi"h is no doubt true. 

Mrs. Tayamma of Adoni stated that she used to work for about 
7 hours a day on the wheel and her daughter-in-law for 2^ hours and 
they both used to get annas 4 to 5J a day. She deplored the loss 
of her employment, owing to the failure of the local Congress to 
give her work, and she said she was finding it difficult to get on. 
But ivir. K. Narasinga Rao of the Congress explained that the 
Congress failed to carry on this work because it sustained a loss, 
due to higher wages being paid for spinning than where justified by 
the profits of the industry. There used to be 60 spinners in Adoni, 
but unfortunately they are all unempl lyed at present. 

Nagalapuram in the Kumool district is a famous centre for hand- 
spinning, and Mr. Punnayya was good enough to give me the follow- 
ing information about the Congress work there on spinning. The work 
was first started as famine relief wf)rk in 1922 by Mr. Punnayya 
with the help of Mr. K. Nageswararao one of the leaders of the 
Andhras when famine devastated the whole of the Kurnool district. 
They were at first able to pay 2 annas a spinner for a day of 10 
hours and consequently many women flocked to their place for work. 
This employment was more popular and better paying than the 
Government Famine Relief Work. 

Fortunately the Non-co-operation Movement was still at its height 
in 1922 and Mr. Punnayya was able to pay asmuchas 3 annas a 
day of 8 hrs for spinners who could produce 21 tolas^ of yarn 
of los and 20s. Indeed the spinners were so anxious to earn asmuch- 
as they could to maintain themselves independently that they were 
able to spin 2 1 tolas of yarn in a day and could thus earn 2^ annas a day 
as against if annas at the Famine Relief Works There are only 
a few whole time workers, but most of the workers take it as a subsi- 
diary employment and work for 4 to 5 hours a day and earn one anna 
day which lls sufficient to meet all their sundry expenditure. Muham- 
1. A toli is the weight of a rupee, about 1/20 Ib. 
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madans and Sudras are more enthusiastic about spinning than 
Brahmin ladies who have been used to a lazy life. 

Tadpatri of the Cuddapah District is another very important 
centre in the Ceded Districts for hand-spinning. A “ Hand-spinn- 
ing and khaddar company ” was established under the auspices of 
the Congress and it once had 3,000 spinners in its employ. Each of 
its full time spinners could on the average work for only 8 hours a day 
and was able to earn 3 annas in that short time, because he ha<^been 
employed on this work for the last 2 years and so is more skilled. 

The following rates of payment were adopted by the company : — 

Kind of yam. Rate of payment per i lb. 

annas. 

20s to 

i6s 8 

14s 

I2S 3 

Mr. Hanumantarao, L. T. M. who was once the Assistant Weav- 
ing Master of the Madras Department of Industries and who was 
the Manager of this hand -spinning company when I visited it in 1926, 
says that an average spinner of his firm can produce half a pound 
of yam of i6s in a day of 6 hours and earns thus 4 annas a day. 

In Vy3^1avada of the Koilkuntla Taluk there is at least one 
spinning wheel for every house and the weavers of that village are 
mainly dependent upon this handspun yarn. Chimalavagupalli is 
another village which is similarly supplied with home-made hhad- 
dar. The members of the Gandhi spinning club of Tirupati in Chit- 
toor district say that their maximum output per hour is 450 yds. 
of I os. Each of their three skilled spinners can spin 250 yds. of 
20s per hour. The best spinner among women has spun 350 yds. 
of 1 Ss per hour. Another woman has spun . 130 of below los 
in six days and earned Rs. 1 J or 3J annas aday. Now she is spinn- 
ing I2S and produces 65 tolas of yarn in 6 days and earns only 
Rs. t J because she cannot maintain the same speed of work on 
higher counts. Professional spinners spin 2,000 yds in a day of 5^ 
hours of 10s and 12s. If they are able to spin finer counts it saves 
cotton and it brings them better wages. A sweet-seller who spins 
now and then to utilise her spare time was earning Rs. in 6 days 
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in March 1925. Kamtnas, Reddis, and Fanchamas are very enthu- 
siastic about spinning and they spm because of monetary in- 
ducement. 

The average count of Gandhi Reading Room is between 20s and 
40s. I had seen these people at work when I visited Tirupati and I 
found that they never worked for more than four hours a day. They 
are all well educated people and go to these two clubs to rajoy the 
club life and to spin. They are all good spinners as they have been 
spinning for more than two years. The Municipal Chairman spins 
every day at the club atid thus seta a good example to the citizens. 

In Govada, a village in Guntur district, there are 80 wheels and 
every weaver has been earning on the average annas i J a day. As 
these spinners do not work for more than six days in a week they 
earn altogether Rs. 45 a week or Rs 2,340 a year. Each spinner 
earns about Rs. 30 per year and this sum is sufficient to furnish a 
middle class family with clothing. Mr. Narahari B. Sc. (Agr.) St. 
Andrews has successfully induced many people of Thurumella to 
take to hand-spinning and make some money out of it. 

Ellore has the “ Gandhi kkaddar stores ”, and the District 
Congress Committee engage several scores of spinners to supply 
them with yarn. These spinners are recruited from the Kammas, 
Brahmans and Sudras of the neighbouring villages. Each of them 
is able to earn about two annas per day. 

East Godavari District. 

Mr. Gosula Faddayya of Ramakrishnapuram in the Feddapur 
Taluk of East Godavari district is a ryot and says he needs Rs. 74 
worth of clothes for himself, his son, and two women. He produces 
his own cotton and his women spin all the yarn he needs and even 
more. Thus, they were able to earn as much as Rs. 40 in 1925. 
This, he says is a very good addition to his scanty earnings. Five 
seers of cotton is bought for Rs. 2-8-0 and so much yarn is again 
sold for Rs. 3, thus leaving annas 8 for the spinner. The women in 
addition to performing their house hold work, are able to spin at least 
5 seers in every 10 days or 15 seers a month, thus earning Rs. i| 
or Rs. 18 a year, and that sum is enough to provide a husband and 
wife with clothing. Congressmen went and started the spinning 
wheels in this village in the b^inning and though th^ have no 
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branches there now, the industry is still going strong. Apparently 
it has come to stay. According to Mr. Paddayya, there are 300 
wheels in his village, 200 in Rachapalem, 3 50 in Eraram, 200 in 
Gopalapatnam, 300 in Chillangi and 500 in Killampudi. In all these 
places, it is the women who are the spinners. 

In Ichchapur Mrs. Bandaru Rattamma spins 8 seers of 
yam in a month and earns Rs. 2|. She has no other work. 
She is paid one anna more per seer of yarn of 20s than other workers 
because her yarn is considered to be good. Thus she is able to earn 
annas li per day of 6 hours. Almost all the women among the 
weavers can spin. At one time they used to spin for their Dhup- 
patis in anticipation of winter. Now they are spinning at all periods 
of the year, as there is a great demand for yarn. 

Salem District. 

More interesting facts are published in the “Young India*’ of 
August 13, 1925. Salem district is one of the poorest in the presi- 
dency and is subject to frequent attacks of famine. For the last five 
years, there has been a scarcity of water and the ryots have been 
suffering from failures of crops, “Drought has compelled many a 
family to keep out of the village and even abandon cultivation for 
some kind of cooly or other occupations. In most of the wells, 
water has dried up and it is likely that if the rains fail even this 
year as they threaten to do, theie will be great hardship even in 
getting sufficient supplies of drinking vater.** ^ 

In such a region the successful revival of the khaddar industry 
has come as a real blessing to hundreds of homes. The villages 
investigated by Mr. Varadachari are Uppupalayam Sembampalayam, 
Chittalandur, Pulianpatti and Pudupalayam. 


I 


2 

3 

4 

No. of wheels at 

Earnings from Other earnings 

Percentagi 

work. 


the charka. 

of spinning 
families. 

of 2&3 

Uppupalayam 

^5 

Rs. 660 

Rs. 3,360 

15% 

Sembampalayam 

29 

450 

3.065 

IS% 

Pulianpatti 

20 

346 

2,650 

14% 

Chittalandur 

25 

375 

2,150 

m% 

Pudupalayam 

25 

336 

2,398 

i 7 i% 


I. Youn^ India: Aug. 13, 1925, 
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The anrioiints of money needed to clothe the whole population of 
each of these villages are giyw below : — 


Uppulalayam 

Total Clothes Budget. 
Rupee^. 

920 

Average per head 

240 

Sembanpalayam 

400 

2 12 0 

Chittalandur 

2,076 

200 

Pulianpatti 

732 

2 12 0 

Pudupalayam 

2,440 

4 0 0 

The earnings fron 

. spinning averages about 

\ 5 Rs. per person per 


year and the working of a single wheel has enabled the families con* 
cerred to cover their total annual expenses for clothes, The earnings 
of Sembampalayam from Charka have covered the total clothes 
budget of thfe whole village, spinners and non-spinners combined 
together. 


The following are some instances of individual spinners given by 
Ml. Varadachari. 



Land & other 

income. 

By spinning. 

Proportion 
of 3 to 2. 


2 

3 

4 

Chittalandur 

A. 2 adults 

Rs. 60 

Rs. 20 

33 f/ 3 % 

B. I adult 

40 

24 

60% 

C. One old woman 

30 

20 

66 2/3% 

D. 3 adults & 

2 children 

90 

20 

22 2/9% 

Pulianpatti. 

E. Old woman & child 30 

20 

66 2/3% 

F. 2 adults 

90 

20 

22 2/9% 

G. T woman C(K)ly 60 

H. I old woman getting 

i 3 i 

22h% 

food from others. . 

Vuppnpalayam 

20 


J. 4 adults 

90 

45 2 

wheels 

K. 7 adults 

240 

45 

« m% 

L. I woman No serrate inconpe. 

30 I 

» * * 


Mr. Varadachari may well say “These figure? are eloguefU by 
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themselves. In every big area of Khadi work, throughout the 
country there must be hundreds of such instances. Laying aside 
for a moment all other aspects political and economic of Khadi^ and 
viewing it strictly from the humanitarian standpoint, one must be 
able to measure the value of spinning as an effective form of 
poor relief which helps poor without degrading and pauper- 
ising them/* 

But it should also be examined from an economic point of view. 
Taking for instance the case of G **, a woman cooly, she could 
not earn as much as Rs. 60 a year if she gave all her time to spinn- 
ing only. But it has paid her to take spinning as a subsidiary 
employment ; and by combining spinning with cooly work she is 
earning 73^ Rs. per annum. 

The case of “ H *' an old woman, who is living upon charity, 
shows that she can earn 20 Rs. through the spinning wheel which 
she could never have earned had she been idle or had she been 
employed in some other work which is more arduous. From these 
figures, we see that between 18% to 66% of the total income of the 
people recorded is due to spinning. If the spinning wheel had not 
been introduced into their cottages they could not have made this 
addition to their agricultural incomes. They have now put to some 
use their spare time which otherwise will have been spent in idleness. 

The organisation of this Industry 

Mr. Subramanyam, the organiser of the “ Nagalapurani Khadclar 
Relief Works”, when asked how he would organise centres for intro 
ducing the spinning wheel into new places, said “ We will start 
centres just on the lines of Nagalapuram. We store the cotton, and 
get the slivers prepared, thus providing work to the carder. We 
organise the market with a 10 miles radius and try to sell our slivers 
and get yarn in return for the slivers sold ; so that there would not 
be any danger of shortage of yarn or the fear of losing the slivers 
at the hands of the spinners. In the same centre we shall organise 
a weaving branch also. The Congress Committees will buy the 
cloth from us ; will pay the freight and charge just 6 \% more to 
the consumers, so that the maintenance charges can be met from 
the business itself. Out of this margin, the provincial Congress 
Committee may be able to give 2% to to the hawkers who go about 
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the villages to encourage people either to spin or to^juy khaddar/* 
The cotton goods prepared in these works are sold by all the 
Congress organisations, which do the necessary advertising. These 
goods are exported to all parts of Andhra country, Gujarat, and to 
the Tamil country. The Secretary of this organisation is paid only 
Rs. 36 a month, while the two clerks are paid Rs. 7 and 10, res- 
pectively. 

The Tadpatri Hand Spinning and Weaving Mill Co., is managed 
by Mr. Hannmanta Rao, and has not been able to make any pro- 
fit last year. People from all parts of the Andhra Desha have 
subscribed to its capital and it is supplied with sufficient funds. 
During the last year, the factory was deceived by spinners, who 
used rough yarn in the centre of the hanks and fine yarn on che 
top. Mr. Hanumanta Rao says : Now we have got the * Hanks 
Testing Machine * prepared by me after the local method, with 
whose aid we can detect any ot this mischief.’' And so, the 
Manager hopes to realise a profit this year. During 1924, the 
spinners were beginners and so could produce only rough yarn of 
below I os. and more cotton was used in preparing a certain amount 
of yarn. But this year, he says, his spinners are able to give him 
yarn of greater counts, practically at the same rates of wages ; 
while at the same time less cotton is consumed for every pound of 
yarn than was usual last year. So he thinks that prospects are 
brighter. The Congress organisations are the best advertising and 
selling agencies for this centre. Large consignments of cloths are 
monthly exported to Bombay from Tadpathri.^ 

Certain Municipalities like that of Tirupati and certain Co-oper- 
ative Banks are opening “ Khaddar Stores.” Khaddar Exhibitions 
are held everywhere.* Individual Congressmen are doing a good 
deal of work in popularising khaddar in the villages. Those who 
are under the impression that because the non-co-operation move- 
ment has completely collapsed, the khaddar movement will also 
go out of existence are probably mistaken. Though one must 
admit that khadi movement has also suffered a great deal from the 
reaction that set in after the failure of the N. C. O. movement. 

1 The Khaddar Exhibition held in Bangalore in 1927, summer a was great 
success, 

2 The company failed subsequently. 
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It is admitted by the enthusiasts of the Khadi Movement, that 
the price of khaddar is higher than that of either the Mill-made cloth 
or the cloth manufactured by the handloom weavers with mill-yarn. 
Much can be done by organising the industry, even more thoroughly 
than it is at present, and by inducing many more women in the 
ryots* cottages, to shake off their lethargy and take to spinning, pro- 
vided they will be satisfied with lower rates of remuneration. If 
central weaving factories are established in which well trained wea- 
vers are made to work on khaddar, the weaving charges which are 
at present higher than those for mill-yarn can be considerably 
reduced and thus the price of Khaddar can be reduced so as to 
compare more favourably with that of the mill-cloth. At present, 
khaddar organisations such as those at Ichchapur, Tadpatri, Nagala- 
pur are helped to somo extent by the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committe, the All-India Congress Committee, and the Khaddar 
Boards of India and Andhra Desh, by timely loans on very low 
rates of interest.^ 


The Future of Hand Spinning 

To think of making “ Hand Ginning and Spinning " as one of 
the prominent industries of the country as hand-weaving is, will be 
economically unsound. For whereas the hand-loom weavers have 
to compete only with the weaving mills ; Khaddar has to compete 
with both spinning and weaving mills, and it *is quite a hopeless 
task. To sell Khaddar at the same prices as the mill made cloth 
is impossible, unless the wages paid to the ginners, cleaners, spinners 
and weavers are even much lower than at present, when it may not 
be worth while for the spinners and others to spend their time 
upon this work at all. 

It is possible to argue that Khaddar can be and needs to be merely 
an auxiliary employment in the country to supplement the earnings of 
the ryots and the facts given in this chapter testity to that effect. It 
is also one of the chief industries which can be used to relieve the 
distress due to unemployment. If the State recognises the right of 
every worker, ** who is able to work, willing to work and unable to 
find work,** to live and work, as it has done in England, then it 
would be worth while for the State to employ some of the workers 

^ The ^ll-India Spinners* Association has replaced the Khaddar Board. 
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?*' something rather than keep them idle and maintain them at 
it^^st. Hand Spinning is the only prominent industry which can 
organised on a national scale, and which can give employment to 
millions, and yet whose products can really find a market, provided 
the same prices as those of mill-made cotton are charged . In that 
case, the Government would have to subsidise this industry ; but it 
would pay considerably less than what it would have to pay on un- 
employment relief, if no work could be found for the unemployed.^ 

We need not fear that khaddar will not be sold at all, for after 
all the country that is affected by railways and foreign imports is 
smaller than that which is yet uninfluenced by these things and it 
will be some generations before all the countr^’^ adopts finer kinds of 
clothes, since khaddar is more durable than the mill cloth and is 
more suitable to the needs ot the peasantry and is therefore better 
liked by them. 

The greatest achievement of the khaddar movement is that it 
has showji to the public and the Government that it is necessary to 
take urgent and effective steps to minimise the periods of unemploy- 
ment. It has also demonstrated the economic potentialities of the 
spinning wheel and has provided a new means of relief for the 
famine-stricken areas. It is due to this movement that the Madras 
Ministry, the Mysore Government and the Bengal Government have 
accepted the Charka as one of the very effective means for reliev- 
ing the unemployed. 

4 It is interesting to notice that the Special Officer appointed by the 
Madras Government to investigate into ‘ Home Industries » has suggested 
in his preliminary report published in August, 1927, that Government should 
give subsidies to organisations which undertake the production of Khaddar ; 
that Co-operative Department should hejp such organisations in financing and 
marketing khaddar and that experiment should be made by the Textiles 
Department on the possibilities for irnproving the charaka ; and on the methods 
i,,; of Standardizing yarn and the cultivation of suitable cotton. 
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Money-lending is such a simple operation which every individual 
is familiar with, while it is a social practice as hoary as to take us 
back to primeval days of civilisation, and so universal that no coun- 
try in the world is ever exempt from it. I propose here to attempt’'* 
a sketch of the origin and the functions of the money-lender in 
India, discuss his position in the present day national econoiiiy/ 
examine whether the existence of usury is inevitable, suggest cer- 
tain constructive methods to eradicate mahajany as such at the 
same time bringing into comparison cognate practices in the west. 
Throughout it should be remembered that the title of the present 
article is simply typical, and not in any way confined to%at deno- 
mination of money-lenders that goes under the appellation of the 
Mahajany class. 

As it has been adverted to above, money-lending is such an 
ancient practice that even the earliest law-giver of India recognised 
the existence of a class of individuals which is to monopolise the 
practice of money-lending at interest C). Manu does not stop at 
the mere recognition of the class of money-lenders, but explicitly au- 
thorises the Vaisya to “lend at interest"', while in the social super- 
structure of the caste-system no other component part, be it a pure- 
caste, a sub-caste or mixed caste is capable of claiming his previle- 
ges. The present day Mahajan or Bania is only a shattered replica 
that survived the general process of degeneracy, by amalgamation 
and intermarriage with other castes, of the Vaisya of Manu’s 
time. While at present the Mahajan is not a Caste, but simply 
represents a Class of money-lenders, since any person that can 
jingle a few coins in his purse is a creditor capable of attracting to his 

(i). LAWS OF MANU : Ch. i. v. 90, “To keep herds of cattle, to bestow 
largesses, to carifice, to read the scripture, TO LEND AT INTEREST, and 
to cultivate are prescribed or permitted to a Vaisya’\ 

In preference to George Buhler’s, I have given Sir William Jones’s trans 
lation for the sake of clearness. 
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door a host of disconsolate persons who beg for accommodation (^) . 

But at the same time it should b6 borne in mind, that in spite 
of Manu’s injunction, the spiritual genius of India branded all wealth 
as an evil, while people are exhorted often and again by the prominent 
seers of Bharatavarsha not to entattgle themselves in pecuniary 
trammels, but practice the virtues of moderation, abstinence and 
poverty (®). But there is a regular combat between the exalted 
and the lower tendencies of human society regarding the practice 
of money-lending. In this manner, the natural economic and selfish 
motives of man to lend money at interest, often at usurious interest 
.are directly counteracted against by the religious and moral laws 
which constantly try to reduce to the minimum the iniquities of 
Wiry. 

Money-lending is an ever-present universal phenomenon, and 
consequently the Mahajan^ typical of the money-lender’s class, re- 
mained always the indispensable counterpart of the agricultural 
population and their constant and expensiv'e exploitation of the natur- 


(1) . C. f. Grote : history of greecr. Vol. iii. p. 144. The economic state of 
Greece as described by Grote finds its parallel in the general economic structure 
of India. He says : “It is worthy of remark that the first borrowers must have 
been for the most part men driven to this necessity by pr^’s^ure of want and 
contracting debt as a desperate recourse without any fair prospect of ability to 
pay : debt and famine run together in the mind of the poet Hesiod. The 
borrower is in this unhappy state rather a distressed man soliciting aid than a 
solvent man capable of making and fulfilling a contract and if he cannot find 
a friend to make a free gift to him in the former character he would not under 
the latter character obtain a loan from a stranger except by the propiise of 
exorbitant interest and by the fullest ventual pouer over his person which 
he is in a position to grant” How literally is the truth of the stalenuni 
visualised in most of the law suits that come up before the local courts for 
adjudication ! 

The italics in the above passage are my own. 

(2) . This is the path of the UPANISHADS. This is the KAINKARVA 
01 surrendering of the BHAKTI cult. This .spirit is best expressed by Asoka, 
the royal apologist and apostle of Buddhism. After an enumeration of the 
duties performed by his DHARMA officers, the YUKTAS, the RAJJUKAS, 
and the PARIDKSIKAS in guiding men to tread the path of DHARMA, 
ASOKA bursts forth with a thrill of self-fulfilment : “Meritorious is small 
expense and small accumulation”. ROCK EDICT III in ASOKA : (‘armi- 
cheal I..ectures by Dr. D. R Bhandarkar (1925), P. 278. Speaking of the re- 
sources of the state, Kautilya casts some doubts about the desirability of 
w'ealth, and mentions “six varietie.s of harmful wealth” of which special men- 
tion is made of “wealth productive of wrealth ” ARDHA^^ASTRA. BK. IX. 
Ch. vii. Translation by Dr. R. Shamasastri. 2nd. Edn.* (1923). P. 414 ff. 
Again Manu condemns usury as an Upapataka for which expiation is absolutely 
necessary. Ch. XI. v. 60. 

Even in the wrest usury was branded as an evil. The canon.s of the Bible 
are against usury. Moses ordinances : “Thou shall not lend upon usuary to 
thy brother ; usury of money, usury of victuals, usuary of anything that is lent 
upon usury.** DEUTERONOMY. XXIII. 19. But later on (verse 20), he 
relaxes the rule in case of strangers, presumably meaning thereby people be- 
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al reaoitrces of the soil, ever since the Arjgm^ set his foot on the 
bounteous tracts' watered by the Five Eiver/. He <x:cupie8 at 
present a Mittque place in India’s rural ecocomji, inasmuch as he 
supplies the initial expenses contingent.to the tillage of the soil and 
affords a temporary yet potent cover to the needy in cases of ex- 
pensive feasts and ceremonies charateristic of India’s teeming 
tnillions who are labouring under the influence of -Brahmanistic 
ritual. 

.. Early Hindu literature does not fail to mention the position of the 
Mak^any class in the social structure of the Aryan community. 
Instances ai»not wanting as regards the rei?ognised position of the 
Mahajan in rural economy, and i*e hear, as early as the early centuries 
of the Christian era, of the federation of individual merchants into 
guilds td'regulate business and trade, to settle disputes in which 
individuals and corporations are implicated, while they issued cc^it 
instruments, regulated existing systems of coinage besides enjoying 
a well-developed corporate life <’) 


The l^story of money-lending operations in India fs worth 
studying if ever a systematic treatment of the same is obtainable 
in an unified and consolidated forms ; — the function of money-lending 


loneine to foreign nationalities ! The iniquitous effects of usury are be»t 
described in NKHEMIAH V. i-.S : “Yet, our flesh is as the flesh of our bre- . 
them our children as their children : and lo ! we bring into bondage our ?ons 
and our daughters to be servants, for other men have our lands and vineyards.” 
The council of Nicea (A. D. 325) branded usury as immoral. The Jew becamtf^ 
scaneeoat of derision in the medieval empires of the west. In England Ed- 
ward I expelled them out of the country i?>ot and branch (1290), even though 
afterwaOte by the time of Henry VIII, they once again found an asylum in 
Lombard Street. 

Interest is RIBA or usury according to the tenets of the QUR-AN which 
'condemns it wholesale. QUR-AN. ii. ay.S-aSo. Regarding the attitude of 
Islam to usury, see the article of All-Ha) Hafix Ghulant SarWiir in the 
ISLAMIC REVIEW, Vol. XIII. No. i., pp. 12-29., January 1925, and 
the subsequent correspondence regarding the same. . ■' 

(iV “We hear of about eighteen guilds of different trades. _ ,£-ach 
Euitd (puga or senia) ' was presided over by the alderman or a presi<|u^t (a 
iethhaka or a paniukha) . These guilds not only attended to busineM disputes 
but also attended to disputes Iietween members of the guild and their wives. 
There was a president-general (Mahasetthi) who decided disputes .betweem 
guilds. The guilos^or private individuals issued coinage as well as credit 
instruments. There were no banking facilities and the custom of hoarding 
was- common”. HISTORY OF CASTE IN INDIA by Dr. S. V. Ketkat 
VoL I (1909), P. 38- The material is the nett result of the gleanings 
from Jataka stories by Mrs. Roys Davids. Sukra mentions twice the Word 
qRFNIS in the sense of corporations possessing a high degree of organisation. 
Whh poweV of self-adjudication. NITI SARA. IV. V. S9-6o and IV, V. 
382.“ See Prof: Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s translation, Edn., 1914, pp. 185 and aoo, 
.respectivelys 
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plays sucii an importi|pMpart in tlikiB national econcmy ’ of India and 

J'Kf H < i» ■<((► . 

modulates in a gr^fat measure her tiational well-being. J3ut such a 
work not being available, we have to rest satisfied with the observa- 
tion and fact that the Indi^ AfaAafan always discharges an unique 
function,, either for the good or ‘Otherwi^^ of the country. Butj^ 
gradual degeneracy of the ideal afforded by Manu's injuUiction, quot^ 
above, only rendered it contingent that the Mahafan should" SecDiht 
the scapegoat of universal condemnation in India, and the actiml 
canker eating into the totality of Indian manhood. Whether a 

statement stands perfect in equity is the attempt of this afticl^ to 
exarnine. 

Whatever may be the regular history of .the practice of money- 
lending in India in its successive stages, this much is certain th4t 
there has been a progressive process of monopoly, squeezing tod 
rapacity on the part of the Mahafan to the absolute detriment of the 
wretched borrower. The writings of the actual eye-witnesseS and 
administrators of India in theu early decades of the XIX century 
throw a flood of light uppn the iniquitous and baneful .practices of 
the MahafanSy and the truth contained in such observations seems to 
be applicable to most of the cases in the history of Indian usury, 
whatever period of national history we may select to refer to, . I 
cannot refrain from quoting some of the observations regarding the 
class of Mahajans by Alexandar Fraser Tytler, Assistant Judge of 
. the XXIV Purganas, from his “ CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
PRESENT POLITICAL STATE OF IND1A^\ very rare at the 
presait-day, and published in two volumes at London in iS 1 5 (') 
“When a rydlT comes to set up for himself in a village, the Mahafan^^ 
in many ins^fences lends him one or more bullocks; he advances him 
rice for seed, and for the subsistence of his family, and often 
p^ys his revenue for the first few years. All this he does, if be has 
riewr seen the*" man’s face before; but in proportion to the tisk he 
runs, k) is the gain“ (*). Speaking about the helplessness of the 
ryots tod Hie absolute dictatorship which the Mah^ifan e.n]oyB tl^ugh 
the iwtramentality of his mean transactions, Tytler jitstly c)bsg|v^s; 
“Their Mahajans are their only support. . , , . .but the poor pemfit 

(j) A set of the ^bove volumes have been made accessible to me throimh 
the courtesy of the librarian of my ALMA MATK]R, Mr, Y- liUlOcHf ef 
No Me College, Masulipatanu. 

(2) LOC CIT. VOL. p. 370. 

9 
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is always kept in the balance.^) Were he suffered to gain, he 
would becwie independent of the Mahajan\ therefore he is merely 
kepi alive. This system suits his habits of indolence and idleness, 
and it is difficult to induce him to rise above it” (*). The 
Mahajans are frequently a most oppressive class of men, and ryin 
the ryots by the exorbitant interests they charge, by their cunaing 
Jn keeping back their accounts, thus having them in complete 
ignorance of the state of their affairs, and by many other iniquitous 
practices” 

The illiteracy of the masses of the agricultural population adds 
fuel to the fire that is devastating economic equilibrium in India. 
The Mahajan is practically immune to exposure or detection in his 
crafty manipulations, as we shall see later on when we come to 
treat the nature of interest in money-lending transactions. The 
wretched debtor consequently becomes a tool in his hands, and 
ultimately a minion of his. In this manner, landed proprietors 
become territorial serfs, to borrov^ a phrase from the meilieval 
social history of the continent, and ultimately their property, st(x:k, 
utensils, in short, even the genuine earnings of their labour become 
escheat in course of time to the Mahajan' s claims. 

This is, indeed, a lurid picture of the darker side of the functions 
and existence of the Indian Mahajan, But, in the main, the observa- 
tions will be found to be visualised in a careful survey of the economic 
and monetary conditions of agricultural finance obtaining in India. 
On the other hand, the question, has been often raised, prominently 
by Sir Theodore Morison, K. C. S. I. (^) Whether the Mahajan 
is such a gross being without any measure of the sense of 
honour and fair-play in him, but simply a mechanism propelled by a 
cannibalistic .appetite for wealth and money-making? 

It cannot be gainsaid that the functions performed by the Mahajan 
justify to some extent his existence as an economic agent of pro- 
ductivity. But it is quite a different thing when we consider the 
iniquitous practices of a usurious Mahajan and the evil effects conse 

, — jj-— . — 

(!) The italics are mine. 

(2) IBID. pp. 109-110. 

(3) IBID. p. 373. 

(4) Cf. his ECONOMIC TRANSITION IN INDIA, particularly his 
chapter on “Agricultural Indebtedness”, pp. 70-9*, 
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quent on the perversion of the borrowing capacity of an improvident 
but initially solvent debtor. Whatever may be the undesirabilities 
of a perverted and iniquitous system of money lending in its baser- 
plane, the existence of a money' lending agency, may be in the form 
of a joint-stock bank, a co-operative credit society, an individual 
money-lender, or, for that matter, any other financing instrument, 
is absolutely essential for the progress of society in general. 

In the first place, all men are not equally wealthy enough to 
proceed unaided in the activities of their functional life which "are 
normally of a protl active kind. Nexc, there will be generally found 
under the static conditions of social life a surplus of wealth concentrat- 
ed in the hands of a few individuals which would be left inert and 
unproductive unless drafted into the services of other individuals 
who are less well off than such persons but can at the same time 
make an useful utilization of the same, for the small premium for 
which it is lent out. On the other hand, enterprise, one of the 
prominent characteristics of S(XJial progress, must needs be financed. 
The existences of the money-lending function of a society has always 
remained and will for ever remain a recognised fact. To ignore its 
existence is to court social stagnation. To prevent its operation is 
to end in socialistic troubles of the gravest character. 

On the other hand, there is the special case of agricultural fin- 
ance. As already pointed out, a timely, seasonal and regular fin- 
ancial assistance is absolutely essential for the guarded extraction^ 
of utilities from the natural resources of the soils in purely agri- 
cultural countries. Finance is greatly needed by agriculturists irr^ 
several ways : fc^r the recuperation of the soil by the replenishment 
of the chemical ingredients and mineral constituents lost to it by 
cultivation, in the sha[)e of natural or artificial fertilizers failing or 
neglecting which the fields would get arid and parched ; for the 
supply of seed, implements and stock to carry on the initial agri- 
cultural operations without which cultivation is impossible ; for 
expenses in the shape of rents, taxes labour costs of pnxluction 
until the crops are finally moved to the market or driven hom6 for 
domestic consnmpiion ; for meeting the household expenses during 
the period intervening the sowing and reaping of crops, and for 
other contingent purposes. Such exigencies as those enumerated 
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above strongly demand accommodation from a money-lending agency. 
On the other hand, the prospectivity of the productivity of the pur- 
p)ose for which money is lent to individuals, the premimum and the 
insurance provided in the form of the interest demanded, the se- 
curity and the assurance supplied by the mortgaged property — all 
these factors provide the creditors an incentive to lend. In lending 
money the creditor is mainly concerned with the profit accruing in 
the shape of interest demanded and paid, while the nature of 
the security and the risk involved govern the rate of interest which 
is the central hinge of the money-lending mechanism. I shall return 
to the subject a little later on. 

To exonerate partially the existence of the Mahajan in India, 
a little of judicious examination must be given to his credit. India 
is pre-eminently an agricultural country. 72*44 per cent of its 
population claim their support from agriculture. Like in other 
countries, agriculture presents its co-existent companion of indebted- 
ness. More so is this the case in India. The national diy||end 
is not considerable when compared with that of any other country 
in the world. Consequently, the per capita income in India is 
lamentably low,— only three pounds, while the same is higher in 
western countries ; in the United St^ites of America it is 
where as the per capita income of England is ;^50 (’). While the 
average expenses of an Indian amount at least to ^£4, accepting 
the statements of the Government of India themselves (®) . Thus 
it will be seen that the discrepancy between the two figures will 
strike a certain amount of horror into the hearts of judicious 
inquirers (®) . Even here, we are ignoring the contrast sup- 
plied by India to other countries in the west. Even here we have 
to leave a margin for the earnings of the industrial labourer which 
raises the figure of the per capita income of the actual agri- 
cultural labourer in India to a considerable extent. All the pheno- 
mena considered, the actual position of the. agriculturist will be 

(1) . I follow the figures worked out by profs : Wadia and Joshi in their 
WEALTH OF INDIA. (1925), P- 109. 

(2) , Cf, Mr. Shapurji Saklatwalas speech in the House of commons, 
December 4, 1925 in moving an amendment to the Indian Civil Services Bill. 

(3) . I have given these references to show that any estimate of the per 
capita income and expenditure in India cannot go beyond the two extremes 
worked out by two different schools of thought as represented by the Bombay 
professors and Government of India. 
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patent. Finance is his essential need, and this need is met in a 
fair degree by the Mahajan, But this does not in any way amount 
to the solution of the iniquitous practices of a usurious Mahajan. 

However compact ancient Hindu society may have been, however 
conventional and mostly efficacious usages and social customs were 
the necessity for moderation in, and regulation of monetary trans^ 
actions has been greatly appreciated in India. Manu, — in his fund- 
amental code of human ethics, has a host of injunctions regarding 
the practice of money-lending. He ordinances that the rates of 
interest sanctioned by vasistha which is 15 per cent, per annum is 
just (’). But 24 per cent, per annum is option&i and reasonable but 
never sin-ful (*) . Stipulated interest beyond the legal rate is not 
recoverable ; the lender in any case Is not entitled to more than <>6 
per cent (®) . In the case of monetary transactions, interest paid 
in one instalment shall never exceed the double of the principal ; 
while if paid in commcxlities and in kind, not more than three times 
the principal is the maximum limit (*) . Recission and renewal of 
contracts are admissible when desirable (^‘) , while in case of pledges 
no interest is chargeable and the pledgee cannot withhold the pledge 
from the pledger when the latter proposes to repay the debt and 
demands its return (*') . In all cases equity shall be given promin- 
ence (^),and Manu disposses off the subject by adding : “Let him 
not take interest beyond the year, nor such as is unapproved, nor 
compound interest, periodical interest, stipulated interest, and corporal 
interest"'. (®). 

It will be seen that the injunctions of Manu are practically 
exhaustive and meet in an effective manner the needs ot social legisla- 
tion, as regards the regulation of the practices of money-lendihg in 
India of the past. The potency of such injunctions need not be 

(1) . LAWS OF MANU. (S. B. E. Vol. XXV.) VIII. 140. Cf, VASISTIIA 
DHARMA SASTRA. III. 51 ; five m,tshas (may be taken) for twenty (Kar- 
shapanas)’*, per month, a karshipana being the equivalent of 20 panas, 

(2) . LAWS OF MANU. VIII. 141. 

(3) . IBID. 152. 

(4) . IBID. 151. 

(5) . IBID. IS4, 155.. 

( 6 ) . IBID. 143. 

(7) . IBID. 157. 

( 8 ) . IBID. 153. 
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greatly discounted in a country notorious for rigidity of customs, 
traditions and practices, while the words of Manu, deemed as sacro- 
sanct, produce a wholesome effect for good on the part of the agri- 
cultural population of India. 

So much for Manu. Kautilya or Chanakya(^), the Prime-Minister 
of Chandragupta Maurya, in his collosal work the A RDH AS AS- 
TRA urages for the regulation of the rate of interest by the State 
(*) • Book III. ch. xi. of his work gives a series of injunctions 
regarding the regulation of the rate of interest and the settlement 
of debts (®). Fifteen per cent, per annum is just, while sixty per 
cent, per annum is commercial interest. The sanity in the recogni- 
tion of such a differentiation and enhanced rate of interest is pretty 
plain, since commercial transactions are normally of a highly produc- 
tive kind than purely agricultural ones. One hundred and twenty 
per cent prevails among the forest people, while two hundred and 
forty per cent, commonly occurs among the sea traders (^) . In the 
last two cases it is to be noted that such high rates are to some 
extent justified since in the forest tracts the exploitation of natures' 
resources gives a preponderatingly higher economic return, while in 
marine transactions (SAMUDRANAM) the tendency for risk is 
very great in those days of primitive nautical knowledge. It is 
penal on the part of creditors to exact a higher rate of interest, and 
debts neglected for ten years or more reach their limitation period 
and “shall not be received back". A creditor refusing to accept 
the repayment of the debt due to him shall be liable to fme. The 
claims of different creditors upon an individual debtor are to be 
collected in the order of the priority of transactions. In any case 
the settlement and determination of KUSIDAM or interest shall 
be in accordance with principles of equity (®) . In the adjudication 

(1) The writings of Kautilya are of perennial interest to us, inasmuch 
as they are not so religious and ethical as Manu’s injunctions, while they 
descend to the actual money-lending practices of the India of the IV century 
B. C. Kautilya generally reveals a firm grip of the economic factor contained 
in monetary transactions. 

(2) “The nature of the transactions between the creditors and debtors 
on which the welfare of the Kingdom depends shall always be scrutinised.** 
ARDHASASTRA. Book HI. ch. xi. Shamasastri. p. 214. 

(3) IBID. pp. 214-216. 

(4) Cf, LAWS OF MANU. ch. VIII. v. 157. 

(5) "Interest on debts due from person who are engaged in sacrifices 
taking a long time (dighasastra) or who are suffering from disease, or who are 
detained in the houses of their teachers (for learning) or who a re either 
minors or too poor, shall not accumulate**. ARDHASASTRA, p. 214. 
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of penal cases resort should be had to the characteristic Kautilyan 
amercements (*). 

The prevalence of such high rates of interests and their recogni- 
tion by Manu and Kautilya need not lead us to lay undue empha- 
sis upon the exorbitant nature of interest as obtaining in ancient 
India. High rates of interest are India’s legacy, perhaps ! They 
are the concomitant of India’s agricultural finance. Even at the 
present day we hear of reported cases where as high and as incre- 
dible interests as 730 per cent, and 2,250 per cent are provided for in 
contracts relating to debts (*) . Neither are countries in the west 
exempt from exorbitant rates of interest. Si * Theodore Morison 
quotes signor Levi pointing to a case of Latin usury where 730 per 
cent has been charged on a debt, that is at the rate of two per cent 
per diem (®) . Thus will be seen that the tendency to demand and 
take high rates of interests, if possible, by means of unconscionable 
bargains is present in India even at the present day. 

The regulation by state of the rate of interest has been uniform- 
ly felt desirable in all civilised countries. The countries of the 

(1) In the code of morals and their regulation by the State, Kautilya 
urges for graded system of fines. Espionage and amercement go side by side in 
the mind of Kautilya in the appraising and the settlement of debts. According 
to Kautilya there should be a regular gradation of amercements, the First, the 
Middle-most and the Highest : in order, 12 to 96, 200 to 500, 500 to i,ooo 
ones. IBID. Bk. Ill, ch. xvii Shamasastri. p. 235. 

(2) Cf. “In BANSIDHAR V. BU ALI KHAN (i88o, 3 Allahabad 260) 
the defendant agreed to pay the plaintiff a loan of Rs. 50 on a certain date, 
and in default to pay interest at Re. one per day, that is at the rate of Rs. 730 
per cent, per annum”. THE INDIAN COTRACT ACT, Edited by Sir Fre- 
derick Pollock and D. F. Mulla. Second Edition. London, Sweet and Maxwell. 
(1909). pp. 334-33S- 

Again, take another case which seems to be the MOST NOTORIOUS IN 
PRINCIPLE OF ALL RECORDED CASKS. “In VITHILINGA v. RAVANA 
(1882, 6 Madras 167) the defendant agreed to pay a loan of Rs. 10 within fif- 
teen days and in default to pay interest at the rate of one anna per rupee per 
diem, that is at the rate of R8.2,25o percent per annum.” IBID. pp. 335-336. 

It may be noted here that both the presidency tribunals gave such * a cons- 
truction to the above cases so as to bring them under section 74 of the Indian 
Contract Act (Act IX of 1872), that is under the clause “stipulation by way of 
penalty”, and dismissed the higher claims of the plaintiffs. 

(3) ECONOMIC TRANSITION IN INDIA, p. 75- Instances are not 
wanting to enumerate. The powerful incentive for the almost concurrent deve- 
lopment of the co-operative movemert in European countries towards the close 
of the XIX century is to be found in the economic ruin of the peasent render- 
ed contingent by the usurious interests demanded by the Jews who turned out 
to be the scourges of the agricultural communties, — such at least are the ac- 
counts furnished by wolf; Dupernaux and Sir F. A. Nicholson. In this res- 
pect a glance at Sir Frederick Nicholson’s REPORT REGARDING THE 
POSSIBILITY OF INTRODUCING LAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
BANKS IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY (1875) is most paying. 
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west regulate in one particular manner or othe^ the rate of interest 
chargeable on transactitms relating ^o: b|i)j;rowing (^) . In all civilis- 
ed countries legal Courts have discretionary powers to re open ob- 
jectionable transactions and give relief to the debtor whatever may be 

the embodied contents of a contract and their stipulations. 

% 

The practice in England regarding the regulation of the practi- 
ces of money-lending is different from that of other countries in cer- 
tain respects. The money-lenders Act of 1900 governs the trans- 
actions relating to money-lending, by which the abuses of profes- 
sional money-lending are “best regulated by a system of registration 
coupled with relief to debtors** (*). But Dr. J. S. Nicholson has 
given his considered opinion, that the attempt to directly suppress 

usury will only increase the evil, that the attempt to control the rate 
of interest will be met by fictitious devices, and that ‘‘in a progres- 
sive society borrowing for commercial purposes has become of over- 
whelming importance compared with borrowing for purposes of 
necessity** (^). 

The case of India is quite on a different plane. Legal practice 
varies in different parts of the countryi and even in the same 
legal court different principles of law are to be applied in deciding 
cases when the contracting parties belong to different com- 
munities. (*) While the stktutory law as applicable to British India 
is not wholly satisfactory. Act XXVIII of 1855, repealing thje 
usury laws, did not effect the equitable jurisdiction of courts to 
relieve against usury. While sections' and 74 of the Indian 
Contract Act (Act IX of iS/i) as directly affecting money-lending 
transactions are defective to some extent Referring to the pr<wi- 
sions of Act XXVIII of 1855 w|iich purports “That the mere fact 
that the rate ot interest is exorbitant is no ground or relief unless 

(1) Thus in France the maximum rate of interest on ordinary transactions 
is 5%, and 6% on commercial transactions. In Germany 5% alone is charge- 
able on commercial transactions. In Airiy^rica, the legal rate varies in different 
States, from 5% in Luisiana to 8% in Wyoming, while in the Eastern States 
generally 6 % is the legal rate of Interest. See ENCYCLOPAEDA BRI- 
TANNICA. Eleventh Edition. Vol. XVIlI.-Art, MONEY-LENDING, by Ch. 
G. Alabaster. 

(2) Cf» the instructive article by Alabaster. 

(3) Cf, Art. Usury. IBID. vol. XXVII. 

{4) This has been engendered due to the divergence of the principles of 
the Hindu and the Muhammadan law. Even among the body of the Hindu law 
difference of opinion is possible according to the tenets of different schools 
of Hindu law such as DAYABAGHA and MITAKSHARA. 
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the transaction amounts to an 'unconscionable bargain* and speaks 
ing of the case-law relating to th^ same. Sir Frederick Pollock says: 

the principle of these decisions^ it is submitted is not sound ^ 
for, following it to its logical consequences, any rate of interest, 
however exorbitant would be regarded as penal** (•) , Commenting on 
Sec. 16 of the Indian Contract Act (Act IX of 1872) regarding 
‘unconscionable bargains* the learned jurist continues: ** The mere 
fact that the rate of interest is exorbitant is no ground for relief, 
unless it be shown that the lender was in a position to dominate the 
will of the borrower*’ (®). While illustrations (A) and (E) to 
Sec. 74 of Indian Contract Act (Act IX ^872) skips over the 
legality of enhanced rates of interest, to any extent for that matter, 
provided there is a stipulation in the contract regarding the same. 
Thus it will be obvious, that a change in the statutory law relating 
to usury in British India is desirable (^) . 

Education has done a lot towards the amelioration of the condi- 
tions obtaining m India. The spread of literacy among the masses 
is steady and hopeful, and is due in the first instance to the efforts 
of the British Government of India, and national endeavour conse- 
quent on the rise in India’s national aspirations. Even though the 
preset percentage of the literate is extremely small in India, the 
change in the history of Indian education as compared with the 
literacy of the people about half a century back must be pronounced 
to be radical. While at the present day when a movement towards 


(1) The Italics are mine. 

(2) THE INDIAN CONTRACT ACT, Edited by Sir Frederick Pollock 
and D. F, Mulla. Second edition. London, Sweet and Maxwell, (1909) 
P. 357- 

(3) IBID. p. 84. One of the local judicial magnates expressed within the 
hearing of the present writer, his inability to apply usury laws to cases where 
exorbitants interests are demanded, as the exercise of coercion and undue 
influence are to be evidenced to do so. This is mainly due to the inadequacy 
of the statutory legislation and the undue discretionary powers given to the 
Courts as regards their equitable jurisdiction. 

(4) It will be remembered that a person generally consents to pay an 
exorbitant rate of interest not only in transactions that are unconscionable. 
Necessity is another goad which leads a borrower to strike an inequitable 
transaction. He is prepared to promise to pay interest at any rate, provided he 
gets an immediate accommodation which prevents him from starvation or personal 
dishonour. While the Improvident rich having mostly immovable property are 
prepared to pay higher rates of interests, in order to obtain money to gamble 
and squander. In cases like these daring the week moments of the borrowers, 
the creditors make the situations the propitious tpomonts for their expioita 
tion; 
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the whciie sale reconstruction of India is in the air, the situation 

f 

aifgnrd further huprovement (^). 

' ' The progress of Banking in India is the next factor to be consi- 
dered. India is proverbially notorious for her hoarding habits, and 
Sir Basil Blackett, the present finance member of the Government 
of India, has recently pronounced, while speaking of the banking 
conditions of this country, that “idle money means idle manhood” (^) 
This is the reason why India endowed with an abundant quantity of 
potential wealth, which, was mostly left inert, or in the second 
instance, misused, is still lagging behind western countries as regards 
industrial development and economic independence. Unorganised 
national credit leads logically to the importation of foreign capital 
into India, which, at least in our case, is undesirable considering the 
economic capabilities of India (®). But on the other hand, banking 
facilities in India have recently developed with amazing rapidity. 
For example, in the case of joint-stock banks (including the Imperial 
Bank of India as consolidated on 27th January, 1921) with a capital 
and reserve of five lakhs of rupees and over, the deposits have increas- 
ed from Rs. 456,560,000 in 1914 to Rs. 827, 645,000 in 1923, that 
is, nearly doubled in a decade. This is indeed encouraging. But 
we are mainly concerned with the credit side of banking operations 
to finance the needs of the average Indian artisan and peasant at a 
low rate of interest, even though thrift, as instanced by a large in flow 
of deposits, ultimately leads to cheap credit. This is to be supplied 
by the co-operative activity in India. 

The co-operative movement in India is of recent origin (^) . It 


(1) . Cf, the political war-cries of political leaders in India, especially Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah’s political trinity “educate agitate, organise”. 

(2) His speech before the Indian^Legislative Assembly. Nov. 27, 25. 

(3) The investigation of this problem has been recently entrusted by th^ 
British Government of India to the External Capital Committee, which unfold 
ed to the student of economics a lot of information. 

(4) The observations on the Co-operative movement in India are based 
on the writer’s article on CONSTRUCTIVE CO-OPERATION in the 
BOMBAY CO-OPERATIVE QUARTERLY, Vol. X No. 2., pp. 70-74. (Sep- 
tember, 1926) been based upon a series of articles written by the present 
writer^^jnd published in the JUSTICE, Madras, on CONSTRUCTIVE CO- 
OPERATION. 
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has developed out of humble beginnings, beir^ initially a. supcMinr'. 
posed system of (tconomlc self-sufficiency due mainly pa Govemroeat 
initiation and official organisation (^) . Hence tbe movement has not 
met with the same amount of enthusiasm which it would Have' met 
had it been, like other popular movements, the spontaneous outcome 
of the desire of the masses to ameliorate their conditi<in8. But of late 
the co operative movement has come to receive the wholehearted 
support of the average Indian. 

Governmental initiation began with Act X of 1902 which is the 
product of an initial survey. Act IV of 1912 saw the establishment 
of the Co-operative Departments in each province in India. While 
the Report of the Maclagan Committee (1915) once for all supplied 
a VADE HACUM for co-operative activity in India. During the 
two decades of its existence, the movement developed considerably, 
but not to the desirable extent. Vet a statement of its operations 
unfolds the fact that to a great extent the movement is the solvent 
of the undesirabilities of the iniquitous practices of the Makafan. 
The tendency of the co-operative movement in India is more and 
more towards the extension of credit, and establishment in abundance 
of co-operative credit societies, to the actual detriment in some 
measure of other useful avenues of co-operative activity. For ins- 
tance, from Rs. 1,220,000 in 1914-15, the loans outstanding of the 
co-operative banks with capital and reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs and over 
rose to Rs. 3,177,000 in 1923-24, or increased by half during the 
period of one decade (*) . Consequently, the movement is gradually 
freeing the peasant from the grip of the Mahajan, and at least 
emphatically lowers the rate of interest demanded by him. 

But all the same, however hopeful the situation at the present day 
may be, it has not improved to' the disirable extent, and obliterated 
the blot cost by the Mahafany practices on India. The present 
Governor-General of India, who is a pronounced authority on 
agriculture, and the recently appointed Royal Commission on India 

(1) As shown in the above series of articles, I have found ample reasor 
to state that the Hindu genious is essentially co-operative, and the co-opera 
live germ is tbe sole legacy of ancient India. 

(2) STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR BRITISH INDIA. No. 1953 
(»9*S). P *44- 
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Agriculture will, it is hoped, set matters right and render secure 
an a sound basis the economic equilibrium of India (') . 


(i) It must be submitted that the terms of the appointment of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Agriculture or not exhaustive and wholly satisfactory. 
The problems of occupancy and tenancy rights are left out of the legitimate 
pale of the Commission’s enquiry, and it is made OPTIONAL on their part to 
make recomendations on those subjects IF THEY CHOSE, But India’s 
agricultural indebtedness is indissolubly connected with the relation of the 
agriculturist to the soil. It is hoped that the enquiries of the Commission 
will be extended by statute— the phases of agricultural life left out in the 
original terms of reference. 

After the present article has been written in full, I have found 
material regarding the name of Chanakya as being Kautalya and not Kautilya 
as is generally understood among Sanskrit scholars. See. JOURNAL OF 
INDIAN HISTORY. Vol. IV. pt. Hi. September, 1925, pp. 105-114. 
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BY 

Professor H. R. Scott 
*'Pine hilV\ Kodaikanal 

The following is an extract from a standard work which has 
gone into five editions recently : — 

“This idea of the demand for currency coming from the holders, 
runs through the whole First Part of the present book, and is most 
important to the argument put forward there. Hut it appears very 
strange to all who have been brought up to believe that the demand 
for currency is furnished by the number and amount of transactions 
effected. That belief seems to me to be exactly equal to a belief that 
the demand for houses comes not irom the people who want to live 
in houses, but from people who buy houses and sell them forthwith. 
The efficient demand for houses evidently comes from those who 
want to hold houses : even the speculator wants to hold for a time. (!) 
Mere “ activity in the house market a little more changing owner- 
ship than usual — only involves an increase of demand in the same 
sense as it involves an equal increase of supply which cancels it 
whatever may be said about the actual use of the terms, it is clear 
that the demand which is important as affecting the value of the 
houses is the demand for occupation. Similarly, more transactums 
for money — more purchases and sales of commodities and services — 
may in a sense be said to involve increase of demand for money, but in 
the corresponding sense it may be said to involve an equal increase 
of supply of money (!) the two things cancel. The demand which is 
important for our purpose is the demand for currency, not to pay 
away again immediately but to hold. Just as you are a less impor- 
tant demander of houses if you occupy a house than if you 

occupy a j£.2,CXX> house, so you are a less important demander of 
currency if you keep on the average £.s imyour pocket than if you 
keep 

I fear my readers will not wade through all this meticulous 
rigmarole intended to express the idea that public pocket money is a 
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factor in the needful supply of currency^ fiduciary or otherwise; but 
it is the sort of stuff that students must struggle with and understand 
if they can. 

Any house agent could have told the author that the enquiry or 
the demand from potential buyers was caused generally by scarcity 
and that the object or intention of each buyer was not necessarily 
disclosed nor did it concern the seller, since one man's money is as 
good as any others. To compare mobile but idle money with 
immobile use serving but depreciating property like houses is 
beyond patient criticism. 

He goes on : The usual talk of velocity of circulation is only a 
clumsy attempt to express this truth. (What truth? Friction caused 
by cash holdings ?) If we say that additional sales and purchases may 
be effected without alteration in the value of money provided the 
velocity of its circulation is increased, we may equally say that 
additional transfers of houses may be effected without altering the 
value of houses, provided the velocity of the circulation of houses is 
increased. We don't say that because the futility of it would be 
obvious; it is so much simpler to disregard both the transfers and 
the velocity of the circulation of houses and come at once to the 
ultimate demand, the demand for houses X.ohold (not my italics.) 

This attempt to combat an idea which none ever entertained 
who has any experience of markets or of the human factor in all 
business transactions relating to such cumbersome property as house 
conveyances, leaves one gasping. There is a prevalent belief no 
doubt that a limited volume of currency will cover an infinite 
number of transactions in any given time through increased velocity 
of circulation especially when assisted by cheques and clearing 
houses but in practice an active market always connotes a rising 
market or a speculative desire to secure something which can be 
re-sold at a profit without delay. 

The next paragraph however adds to the bewilderment of the 
student ; “ It may be said that, in addition to the demand of persons 
and institutions for currency to hold there is also sometimes a 
demand by banks and Governments for currency to destroy as, for 
example, happens when the bank or the treasury is reducing the 
aggregate amount of notes outstanding. But as this demand always 
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cW almost always, comes frolto institutions which have issued quan- 
tities of paper and subsequently repented (!) it is usually regarded 
as simply reducing the . supply instead of increasing the demand. 
In favour of regarding the institution as a demander, it may of 
course be said that the fact that it acquires (how) the currency to 
bum rather than to hold is immaterial since it makes no difference 
whether the currency acquired is held or burnt, provided it is not 
reissued.” 

This seems an extraordinary complication to introduce in connec- 
tion with the sacred subject of money generally believed to be 
public property utilized as a medium of exchange in the form of 
gold and silver or their representatives in paper notes. 

This paragraph was written however soon after the last War 
when the British Treasury altered the whole nature of English 
money by printing “ Bradburys ” based on Bank credit balances as 
supported by State borrowings from the public with the help of 
banks The author could not then resist sonie allusion to this* 
revolution or pernaps evolution in matters of currency. 

But assuming that true currency is an independent medium or 
only a tool needed by the public, the destruction of it when redund- 
ant by reason of lower prices and its consequent metamorphosis 
into bank credit balances absorbed by investments in new State 
borrowings or other interest bearing debts, seems to be sacrilege, 
since all prices or fractions of the total money extant must thereby 
be affected ; such prices must shrank although such fractions remain 
the same. 

Yet we expect and we believe that true values are expressed 
by prices. The writer addressed the Author in connection with 
this confusing exposition of cfirrency as it is to-day but the latter 
persists in his pernicious d(x:trine which no doubt was welcomed by 
all who wish to support the power of money rather than sympathy 
with workless classes in their ignorance of the vital principles 
involved, when certificates which profess It) be units of value became 
in reality units of a varying supply of State counters or tickets 
called legal tender 1 ■ 

In another place this gifted author asserts that ; “ Government 
and the banking authorities often accept wholly erroneousdtheoriea 
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and have to be guided to a large extent by the erjroneoua Iheorie# 
held by the public even if they do not accept them.” 

'« ' V 

This statement is a deliberate perversion of the truth which 
consists of official and banking authorities taking adv^tageof " the 
ignorance of the public in adopting and persisting in measures 
which they must know to be mimical to the welfare and progress 
of the community because they happen to suit their own immediate 
interests and power. 

The late Professor Alfred Marshall of Cambridge, a noble 
exponent of Economics wrote in 1887 that “the general prejudice 
against tampering with the monetary foundation^ of economic life 
was a healthy prejudice ”, yet he observed that “ much may be done 
towards safeguarding the economic welfare of communities by lessen- 
ing its variability.” 

I may be accused of wishing to temper with the monetary found- 
ations of daily life but I maintain that this tampering has been done 
already by those in authority more from ignorance than malice also 
that my efforts are towards putting these foundations now on good, 
natural common sense principles without disturbance of existing 
values as expressed by de facto prices. 

Ricardo, our recognised guide in all such matters, wrote ; “ It 
has indeed been said that we might judge of the value of a currency 
by its relation not to one but to the mass of the commodities. Such 
a test would be of no use whatever. To determine the value of a 
currency by the test proposed is evidently impossible ”. 

But through the genius of Dr. Earnest Dick of Basel such a test 
has now become possible through the well tried mechanism of trade 
commitments discountable and then rediscountable at some fixed 
rate by an independent responsible State Bank in new temporary 
legal tender currency appearing and disappearing coterminously 
with every approved transaction with its subsequent consummation 
or absorbtion through consumption rendered f>ossible by such prompt 
monetization of all new additional created values. 

Replacements at steady prices are provided for by existing 
monetary economies but no expansion becomes possible without 
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%)wer prices and these tend to check production as unprofitable in 
terms of permanent metal backed money. 

The old saw says “ Money makes the world go round but the 
converse is nearer the truth i.e , that the world of men in their 
desires and efforts cause money to circulate at varying speeds. 

I want the orbit enlaiged and the rotation to be uniform. 



THE ECONOMIC LAW OF CONSUMPTION 

By 

Dk. Praphullachandra Basu 
Holkar College, Indore 

The scientific study of consumption is a later and more recent 
development of the study of Economics As a preliminary to this 
study it is necessary to have a definite classification of economic 
consumption. Unfortunately this classification has not yet been 
very scientific. Also there have been great divergences of opinion. 
But Marshall's classification may be taken as a convenient basis of 
further study. According to him the articles of consumption may 
be classified into necessaries, comforts, and luxuries according to 
the degree of their importance as items of consumption. But the 
exact line of demarcation between the divisions is naturally difficult 
to draw. Marshall further sub-divides the necessaries into bare 
necessaries, efficiency necessaries, and conventional necessaries. 
Bare necessaries are those articles the consumption of which is 
essential for the continuance of human life ; efficiency necessaries, 
those the consumption of which is essential to maintain the human 
agent in the requisite state of economic efficiency ; and conventional 
necessaries, those the consumption of which is required by the 
custom of the society in which one moves. These last would come 
under comforts or luxuries in another society but inasmuch as their 
use is obligatory in a particular society they are necessaries for the 
members of that society, e. g,, hat and tie in Europe, cap or turban 
in India, etc. 

In this connection an existing misconception requires to be cor- 
rected. Usually it is thought that the articles of consumption as 
such are classified into the above categories. It is often supposed, 
for example, that wheat is a necessary thing, motor car a comfort, 
and scents a luxury. But this is incorrect. To the busy doctor a 
motor car may be necessary inasmuch as his efficiency — judged by 
his capacity to attend to a large number of patients~may increase 
with the car. Thus .the first point to be noted in this connection is 
that the classification does not apply to the articles of consumption 
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as such. It is always in reference to the particular consumer. Wlmt 
is luxury to one consumer may be necessary to another. 

Nor is this relation to the individual consumer fixed and unal- 
terable. With the change of time and therefore of circumstances 
there may be a change in the classification of the articles of con- 
sumption even in reference to the same individual consumer. Thus 
if the doctor, in course of time, develops a clinic and chooses 
exclusively to attend it, a motor car may not now be necessary and 
may be a corufort or luxury. 

Similarly a change in the place may alter the classification. For 
example, if the doctor moves to a small village situated on a road 
but if the village has only very narrow and crowded lanes as means 
of communication within it, a motor car may not be necessary but a 
pure luxury for pleasure drives along the road. 

Then, again, the units of the same article are to be taken separ- 
ately for the purpose of this classification. The whole quantity 
of the same article consumed by an individual need not, and, in most 
cases, would not come under the same category. Thus a portion of 
the wardrobe of a rich man would be necessary, another portion 
comfort, and a third portion luxury. This would be so even when 
we take the units of the same item in the wardrobe. 

Thus we find that the three-fold classification of human consump- 
tion into necessaries, comforts, and luxuries does not primarily refer 
to the articles of consumption but to their units, and varies according 
to the individual consumer, the time, and the place. But a science 
cannot afford to deal with separate individuals, and as individual 
consumers often represent a type of consumption standard which is 
sufficiently homogeneous for scientific purposes, economics studies 
groups instead of individuals. Thus the community is divided into 
groups and the standard of consumption for each group is studied 
as at a given time and place. This is only for better scientific 
study and not because the dynamic aspect of consumption, or indeed 
of any economic activity, is denied or over-looked. 

Now if the standard and therefore the classification vary so much 
for the groups according to the time and the place, can there be any 
common measure which we can apply in attempting to classify 
human consumption in g^n^ral ? It should be noted that unless we 
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succeed in discovering such a quantitative measure we shall also 
have to give up the classification, for a study which claims to be 
scientific must devise a means of such common measurement to be 
applied universally. It seems to the present writer that this vital 
feature in the study of consumption has not been properly grasped 
by economists who have now agreed to accept consumption as an 
integral in fact, a most important, part of economics. 

The next question is what should be the nature of such a common 
measure ? From the purely economic point of view the processes of 
consumption and production are inseparable. As Smart happily puts 
it, the two together form a flow indistinguishable from each other 
in their final result. The object of production is consumption and 
that of consumption is production Therefore, there is an essential 
unity in the two processes, or rather the two aspects of the same 
process, of consumption and production. This unity in the two 
aspects obviously lies in efficiency. When we talk of production we 
judge it by its efficiency. Similarly when we talk of consumption 
we should judge it also by its efficiency. Hence the common 
measure in our classification of human consumption must be based 
upon the common principle of efficiency. 

Here it should be remembered that the notion of the standard of 
consumption or living as understood by economists is somewhat 
different from that in the popular mind. According to the latter a 
higher standard of living invariably means a greater multiplicity of 
wants satisfied, with little reference to its reaction upon the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the consumer. In Economics, for reasons given 
above, efficiency is the pivotal point of the standard by which all 
economic activities including consumption are to be measured. 
Therefore, when we speak of a higher standard of living in Economics 
we should mean a standard of living which generates in the consumer 
conditions of superior productive efficiency. 

If the above be kept in view it is not difficult to formulate a 
common standard of measurement by which we can classify the 
articles of human consumption and the principle of which will be 
fixed for all times, all places, and all individuals or groups of con- 
sumet-s. This standard of measurement is based upon efficiency as 
understood in Economics, and the classification into necessaries, 
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comforts, and luxuries depends upon the increase or decrease of 
efficiency with the consumption or deprivation of the articles of 
consumption. Thus a necessary unit of an article of consumption 
in a group,. . or ideally, in an individual consumer,. . . .at a given 
time and a given place will be that unit of it the consumption of 
which increases the productive efficiency of the consumer and the 
deprivation of which decreases his efficiency. An article in similar 
circumstances will be a comfort if its consumption does not, increase 
his efficiency but its deprivation decreases his efficiency. An article 
will be a luxury if its consumption and deprivation do not increase 
and decrease, that is, do not affect, his efficiency. If, for example, 
the consumption of a certain unit of wheat increases a man’s econo- 
mic efficiency and if its deprivation diminishes his efficiency, that 
unit of wheat is necessary for that consumer at that time and place. 
Similarly if the consumption of a certain unit of tea does not 
increase his efficiency, but he is s ^ addicted to it that he cannot 
properly work without that unit and therefore its deprivation reduces 
his productive efficiency, then that unit of tea is a comfort to that 
consumer. If an additional pair of shoes does not increase the 
productive efficiency of the consumer and if its deprivation does not 
reduce his efficiency, then that pair of shoes is a luxury to that 
individual consumer. 

The above illustrations are deliberately chosen to bring out 
another point connected with the standard of measurement. A fun- 
damental law of consumption is the law of dimmishing utility which 
is almost of universal application. Therefore, a standard which 
seeks to measure and classify consumption must accept that law in 
its classification This vital feature is inherent in our standard of 
measurement adumbrated above, for as the utility of the same 
article diminishes with the number of units consumed by the 
individual, so does the classification of those units vary according to 
our standard. 

Thus the category into which a particular article can be classified 
is determined by four variable items, viz.^ the individual consumer, the 
particular unit of the .article, the time, and the place. It is woi^l^y of 
note, however, that the above classification deals with the utility of 
consumption and not its welfare or social value. To the extent ttet 
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these two are not the same, . . * • as pointed out by Pigoii, they are 
not necessarily nor always the same,. . . .our standard applies to the 
individual valuation and not to social valuation. 

We may now conclude by formulating the law of consumption in 
the following way : 

A unit of consumption is a necessary, comfort, or luxury 
according as its consumption and deprivation bring respectively 
about an increase and a decrease, no increase and a decrease, or 
no increase and no decrease, in the productive effciency of the 
particular consumer at a given time and a given place* 



WHAT IS THE “ECONOMIC PRINCIPLE”? 

BY 

V. G. Kale 

Prof. Fergu:>an College, Poona 

Economists are generally agreed that the distinguishing mark 
of their science is the “economic principle” which inspires and 
guides human conduct constituting the subject-matter of their in- 
vestigations Thus they speak of the economic motive, the economic 
man, economic wants, economic activities and economic methods. 
Now, we may ask, “what is this economic principle ? Is it a charac- 
teristic feature which marks off Economics from other social 
sciences ? The usual argument in this connection runs thus : — Most 
of the wants of man, whose existence is undoubted, can be satisfied 
only with the help of the external world. While, however, human 
existence itself depends upon the satisfaction of man's wants, the 
means afforded by nature are limited and can be secured and utilis- 
/ed with great effort. By instinct manlikes ease and hates labour. 
The relative scarcity of the means of livelihood and aversion to the 
trouble required to satisfy the wants which are inexorable create a 
tendency on the part of man to “economise” the resources that are 
and can be made available with effort. Hence the human disposi- 
tion to try to achieve the highest amount of satisfaction with the 
least amount of trouble. This principle of conduct is called the 
“economic” principle Cassel observes in his “Theoritische sozi- 
aloconomie” : — As the material for the satisfaction of wants is, as 
a rifle, to be had in limited quantities and as the wants of civilised 
men are, in their totality, insatiable, the means for satisfying wants 

are scarce in relation to those wants The special task of \ 

economy is, therefore, the establishment of the necessary equilibrium 
between wants and the materials required to satisfy them in the 
most advantageous manner. In the measure as this succeeds, we call 
the management economic”. 

It is usual with economists to state this principle of “minimum 
effort ’ or “maximum result” as an elementary but a fundamental 
idea of economics. It presupposes human wants, the knowledge that 
they can be satisfied with the production or acquisition of certain 
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suitable objects, the insufficiency of the supply of these gbods and 
services and the consequent deliberate effort to reduce the trouble 
and the sacrifice and to attain the greatest possible result from the 
energy expended. Economics has, therefore, been defined by Char- 
les Bodin^ as “the science of the methods and calculations which 
tend to* reduce human suffering, in augmenting the efficiency and 
determining the opportunity of human effort''. But is not this 
human disposition to economise effort and to avoid pain and sacrifice, 
a general principle of man's conduct, which cannot be claimed by 
Economics as exclusively as its own ? The domain of Economics 
has been demarcated with sufficient clearness : it covers man*s 
activities in relations to his wants and their satisfaction. Economics 
looks at human life from a certain definite point of view, leaving 
it to other social sciences to deal with the remaining different special 
aspects of that life. Having thus appropriated to itself a definite 
province of enquiry, viz.^ individual and social relations connected 
with men’s wants and their satisfaction, is it further essential for 
the science to adopt a special criterion, a separate principle, as the 
basis for judgment analysis and synthesis } Some economists have 
answered this question in the negative as they hold that the enunci- 
ation of the so-called economic principle is nothing but a statement 
of the principle of the general rational conduct of man. Dr. Sven 
Helander* thus remarks : — 

“We have excluded the so-called economic principle from our 
definition — as Dietzel, in particular, has done — because that prin- 
ciple is the basis of each rational activity, and therefore, it can not be. 
stated as the characteristic of the idea of economic conduct. “Accord- . 
ing to this author, the balancing of pleasure and pain as a condi- 
tion of activity, is a proceeding common to all human acts and is 
not a peculiarity of economic behaviour, and therefore the appropri- 
ation for economics of the principle as if it were its monopoly, is 
nothing but unconscious smuggling of a general conception for a 
specilalized purpose. Pnif. Stolzmann takes the same view and 
observes that though one can appreciate the desire to separate econo- 
mic material from other phenomena and to deliver them to an 
independent science, it does not follow that for each separate study 

(1) . “Principes de science Economique**, 

(2) . Aus/i;an^s punkte der Wirts chaftswissens chaft”. 
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a special method and a special principle should be set up. He re- 
marks : — “Economics has branched off slowly, in Ae way of deliberate 
division of labour, from the political and scKiological sciences, 
and its special province is the material life of desires and their 
gratification, but this separation applies only to the stuff or 
material, but out of this does not arise the necessity of a material 
principle^.” 

The principle of rational conduct is all-pervading and almost 
instinctive. The economic principle, irientified with it, has been 

called ‘natural’ by certain economists who, therefoi e, have felt inclin- 
ed to regard Economics itself as a “natural science” Bcxlin thus ' 
says: — “Man always v'factues economy more or less instinctively, 
more or less rationally. To live witht)ut economy has been for hu- 
manity nearly as difficult as to live without breathing. . . .Economy 
constitutes a natural phenomenon, economic science is, in one 
sence, a natural science”. Eulenburg says : — “The economic 
principle is an entirely common assumption or hypothesis and is 
found in Mathematics no less than in natural science, in aesthetics 
as in Economics proper, in land management and in the process 
of thought”. It is a principle which is not restricted to business 
activities but extends to acts of recreation and charity. A person 
spends a part of his income in charity because the satisfaction he 
secures thereby is greater than what he would have obtained if had 
devoted the amount to some other purpose. The disposition to try 
to extract the largest use out of the smallest sacrifice is, therefore, 
According to Dr. Philippovich imbedded in human nature and is a 
principle which is found not only in the material sphere, but it finds 
expression in the economic sphere so predominantly or even ex 
clusively that it has come to be called the “economic” principle. 
He proceeds to fxiint out that it is not the objective aim of activities 
viz., the acquisition of goods that is economic but the rflanner in 
which the effort is put forward, that is to say, the attempt to 'i:jeach 
the maximum result with the smallest expenditure of energy. The 
opposite kind of conduct is consequently uneconomic*. The‘ 
“economic man” is now dead and buried, and the distinction bet- 
ween economic and non-economic want is denied. As Oppenhelmfer* 

(1) . “Grundxuga eitior Philosophic der Volk.s Wirtschaft.” 

(2) . “Grundziss der Pobitischore Ockonomir.” (3). “Der Arbeltslokn,** 
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remarks, “the doctrine of the economic satisfaction of wants 
is not the doctrine of the satisfaction of economic wants but of the 
satisfaction of wants in the economic manner/’ Without going into 
psychological discussions, Dr. Marshall assumes that man’s business 
conduct is guided by a balancing of satisfaction and sacrifice and he 
says : — “Now the side of life with which economics is specially 
concerned is that in which' man’s conduct is most deliberate, and in 
which he most often reckons up the advantages and disadvantages 
of any particular action before he enters upon it”.^ 

It will, therefore, be a fair conclusion to draw that the so-called 
economic principle is at bottom, the general principle of rational con- 
duct in accordance with which man will instinctively try to economise 
effort, though this instinct is surely developed with the progress 
of civilization. This principle is applied in all spheres of human 
activity and will be found in politics as much as in economics. 
Thus when in the Indian Legislative Assembly, Government mem- 
bers object that the opposition of elected members to a measure, 
say, the Reserve Bank Bill or the Textile Tariff Bill or the Steel 
Bill, is political, and is economically untenable, what is meant is that 
the opposition seeks to use the particular bill as an efficient lever to 
gain political victory and power at the sacrifice of economic advantage. 
Henry Clay* points out: — “A man may be a socialist on purely 
economic grounds, believing that an extension of state ownership 
would result in cheaper and better supplies, but he may believe that 
state ownership would result in some waste, and still advocate its 
extension on the political ground that so important an influence on 
life as the supply of the means of life should be democratically 
controlled, or on the ethical ground that competition as it works as 
at present is immoral.’’ It is not necessary to labour this point and 
to demonstrate how the principle of rational conduct is observed in 
politics as much as in Economics, in religion as in morals. All the 
samtj, as Economics has to do with the whole range of human wants, 
there is infinite scope for the application of that principle in that 
science, and it operates more powerfully in economic activities than 
elsewhere. Thus may be explained the appropriation of the so 
called economic principle by Economic science. 

(i). “Principles*’. 

(3) ^^conomics for the General Reader. 
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A further discussitn of this question will, however, be useful. 
A mere comparison and balancing of advantage and disadvantage in 
connection with a course of conduct, does not constitute economic 
activity and does not involve the economic principle. Nor is it 
present in the technical pnxluction of che highest amount of wealth 
with the expenditure of minimum of material cost. Desires and 
satisfaction are both conditions of the mind: the mental balancing of 
advantage and disadvantage is a p.sychic act while the technical 
operation of industry is exclusively material. The economic principle 
combines and co-ordinates these two; and the mental craving is 
gratified with the concrete results achieved with the help of material 
means t.e., at a cost felt by the mind. This idea of the discrimin- 
ation between the general rational principle and the specia} eco-* 
nomic principle has been suggestively worked out by Dr. Karl 
Muhs.^ He realizes that the general rational principle applies to 
all human activities and expressions of life, and has consequently 
endeavoured to discover a special economic principle that will stand 
out clearly against the common principle of conduct and will satisfy 
the special requirements of economic science. On the one hand 
in the purely technical activity, the means and the end the mateffel 
and the product, are both objective; and on the other hand, in purely 
mental activity, the means and the results are entirely subjective. 
In the prcKess of instruction, for example, the teacher employs the 
method of proceeding from the concrete to the abstract and from 
the known to the unknown and thus saves his and his pupils’ time 
and energy but this plan of action is of no interest to the economist 
and does not involve the economic principle though the principle 
of rational conduct has been applied here. The economic principle 
works as the regulator in the comparison of the valuation and the 
perception of the material results of the advantageous application 
of means to attoin the desired end. Both the cost of effort and the 
reward of satisfaction are mentally grasped and the . economic prin- 
ciple comes into operation when the two are balanced again^it each 
other and suitable action is taken. 

Dr. Muhs proceeds to point out that the so-called economic 
activities such as exchange, wealth-production and credit operations 
are not truly econom ic if they are taken by themselves, and become 
f i) Materisllsi unt Psychisetic Wirtscbsftsauffsissung’*. 
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economic only if they are considered as carried on on the basis of the 
balancing of the advantage and disadvantage to the operators of these 
activities. This point is instructively illustrated in the stories of 
Indian saints, of Tiikaram, the trader and Gora, the potter, of Mahar- 
ashtra, for instance, who carried on trading and industrial operations 
without the least regard for the resulting balance of benefit or profit, 
and their conduct was obviously not economic. These activities 
were certainly productive of spiritual good though they were lacking 
in economic efficiency. It is, however, superfluous to remark that 
Economics as a science, has to deal more with what is than what 
ought to be, and it passes no judgment on human conduct. It takes 
men as they are and studies the practices and institutions which have 
been built up for the satisfaction of wants. And proper adjustment 
of means to ends is essential for the attainment of all-round progress. 
Cultural development and moral progress need the intelligent appli- 
cation of the “economic” principle. Whatever the wants of man. . . . 

and they are infinite the energy and the means to satisfy 

them are limited, and the latter have, therefore, to be sparingly 
employed and are to be .so utilized as to yield the best results. Man’s 
demands are ever-growing, but fortunately with them is likewise 
growing his capacity to gratify them. The economic principle is 
therefore, concerned with this problem of adjustment of the end 
and the means. 

The economic principle implies a consciousness of the end to be 
achieved, a purposefulness — what the German economists call the 
planmassigkeit or zweckmassigkeit — and a deliberate effort to choose 
the most effective means to attain the object. The means to be 
employed and the manner in which they are employed are of the 
utmost importance in Economics, so that some thinkers^ call 
Economics the “science of the means”. The economic principle has 
to do with the material that is required to satisfy a want and the 
most advantageous manner in which this can be done. The mere 
making of plans is not enough nor is it enough only to make or 
procure goods. The de^re and the wealth must be brought into 
relation with each other, and on the balance, the highest amount of 
satisfaction must be secured. In actual life the economic principle 


(i) Othmar Spann. 
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is very often not follow'xl, and there is waste of energy. It may be 
that other considerations such as custom prevail or there is ignorance, 
Man's activities have other aspects and these sides of life also exert 
greater influence on conduct that the economic. Whatever the 
wants may be and whatever social activities may be under consider- 
ation, the economic principle ought to have its share in the deter- 
mination of conduct 



GOLD AND FRENCH MONETARY POLICY 

BV 

G. Findlay Shikkas 
Principal^ Gujrat College, Ahmcdabad 

In the June issue of the ‘Economic Journal the necessity of 
economising gold was discussed. In this article it is proposed to 
revert to this question with si^ecial reference to recent monetary 
policy in 1" ranee and to consider the stabilization of the franc in the 
interests of France and the possibility of still further co-operation 
among central banks in order to minimize the movement of gold. 
The views expressed have been arrived at after discussion with the 
authorities concerned in the matter when I was recently in Europe 
and when some time ago I was in New York and Washington. 
It is extremely important to have clearly before us the facts which 
underly the gold purchases of France in the earlier part of the year. 

To-day France is not on the gold standard : she has not assumed 
the obligations of a free gold market but yet takes in gold and does 
notin normal circumstances let it out. At the moment she holds a 
large amount of sterling and dollar currency. She has not, it may 
be added, yet funded her external obligations to Great Britain or to 
the United States. Is the policy of pegging the franc, fraught with 
serious dangers to France herself as well as to the world by means 
of heavy purchases of gold ? The policy of the Bank of France has 
not been understood in London and indeed in New York. The 
large gold purchases which began at the end of May this year were 
unexpected, but the policy underlying these purchases is not 
unintelligible. 

The recovery of the franc from the middle of 1926 to the 
present time is very remarkable. The following tables shows the 
yearly average rates of exchange from 1921 and the monthly average 
rates for 1926 and 1927: — ^ 


(0 pp. 237—246. 
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Rate of Exchange ( francs per £>4)^ 



Yearly average. 


Monthly average. 




1926. 

1927. 

Tar 

25.22 

January 

128,79. 

1 22,58. 

igzi. 

5^94 

February 

1 32^40. 

123,61. 

IQ 22 . 

54.56 

March 

135 , 81 . 

124,03. 

1923. 

75.74 

April 

143,68. 

1 24,02. 

1924. 

? 5.27 

May 

155.06. 

1 24,02. 

1925. 

102,58 

June 

165,92. 

124,02. 

1926. 

152,70 

July 

199.03. 

123,76. 

1927 

123,84 

August 

172,1 I. 

124,03. 


(ten months) 

September 

170,07. 

124,02. 



October 

165.55- 

124,05. 



November 

141,17. 




December 

122.86. 



A year ago there were not a iew who believed that the franc 
was. in danger of following the illfated mark. Today the Bank of 
France possesses a reserve of gold or foreign currency, at least the 
equivalent of more than twice the size of the Bank of England'^ 
reserve. The Bank of England's reserve, it may be noted incident- 
ally, is required to discharge all the obligations of an international 
financial centre with a free gold sUKk while the Bank of France has 
to discharge none of these functions. It may be concluded, therefore, 
that the stock of the Bank of France should be ample. When Mr. 
Raymond Poincare became Prime Minister and Minister of France 
on July 24 last year the franc was 250 to the £ while at the present 
time it is stable round 124. M. Poincare was the only political 
leader who could command an assured majority both in the Chamber 
and the Senate, His Government has imposed taxation which has 
been accepted, almost without a murmur. The budget has been 
balanced and the floating debt brought within manageable propor- 
tion.*?. As I pointed out elsewhere * the flight from the franc arose 
largely from a ‘ crise de confiance ’ on the part of the capitalists, the 
whole of the rentier classes, the professional classes, the petite 
bourgeoisie, and the peasants. M. Poincare was the right man in the 

(1) Bulletin measual (Institut International de Statistique) . The October 
average subject to correction. 

(2) Reply to M. Francois — Marsal London ‘ Times ’ 28 February 1925 on 
* British & French * Taxation. 
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right place at the right time because the French financial problem is 
a problem to a large extent of persons and politics. 

In the battle of the franc M. Poincare was assisted by the Report 
of the Sergent Committee of Experts on French Finance which 
reported on July 4, 1926. The Committee warned the country of 
the peril of the financial situation and showed how the fall of the 
franc had intensified the destruction of capital resulting from the 
war. Many were living in the illusion of apparent prosperity when 
their profits were unreal. ‘The French people', said the Report, 

‘ are working and producing ; but most of them are becoming 
impoverished unconsciously The Experts rightly pointed out that 
the question of monetary stability dominated all others. It ruled 
out of court altogether the return to the pre-war rate as this would 
require a continual deflation ruinous to the tax payer. It declared its 
conviction that the franc should be stabilized as soon as possible. 
The whole report is a means to that end. The Committee laid down 
six provisions to secure stabilization : 

(i) The balancing of payments, by preventing the export of 
capital, by temporary foreign credits, and by the progressive return 
of French capital from abroad; (2) The balancing of the Budget ; (3) 
The balancing of the Treasury Accounts ; (4) The final settlement 
of French obligations to foreign countries; (5) The adaptation of the 
general business system of the country to the new monetary condi- 
tions ; and (6) The provision of a bank of issue with a reserve in 
gold and in foreign currencies sufficient, with commercial securities, 
to guarantee its note circulation. The Bank of France was the 
channel to effect stabilization. It must have a large stock of foreign 
-currency with which to prevent any further depreciation, and a 
large stock of francs to buy up any surplus foreign currency which is 
offered. The right moment for the operation will be when the condi- 
tions indicated above have been fulfilled. The rate for stabilization 
could not be immediately decided on ; it must be between the 
rate indicated by the cost of living and that actually current in the 
Exchange market when the operation is begun. 

The Report of the Experts is not merely, as M. Romier pointed 
out in the Figaro at the time when the Report was published, ‘air 
amalgam of authoritative opinions rather than a well defined policy.* 
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It is something more. It contains a policy as well as high financial 
opinion, and it is this policy that M. Poincare has followed. .. All 
sales of francs have been done by the Bank of France alone. All 
dealings in currency have been .centred in the Bank which has 
been the only seller of French currency and practically the buyer of 
foreign currencies. The French banks and other buyers of French 
currency obtained francs in return for sterling or other foreign 
currencies which had been acquired. The demand for franc notes 
was met by an unlimited issue of notes by the Bank of France and 
it is doubtful, had this not been done, that exchange could have 
been pegged at 124 to the £. The return of confidence brought 
back capital held by Frenchmen abroad and money flowed to Paris 
with the result that the general public were the possessors of enor- 
mous sum in franc notes. The holders of these notes obtained a 
small rate of interest by depositing them with the Treasury and the 
Treasury paid back on behalf of Government to the Bank, the 
proceeds of these deposits. The* demand for francs resulted in 
the Bank of France having at its disposal large amounts of foreign 
currencies The miscellaneous assets of the Bank of France under 
which are included foreign balances increased sixfold in the twelve 
months ended July, 1927. 

The successful building up c)f foreign balances was seen in 
April last when the Bank of France paid off the balance of a loan 
of 3,000,000, at the Bank of England, borrowed during the War, 
and in the gold purchases in London and New York at the end of 
May 18,350,000 of gold was released by the Bank of England 
when the loan was repaid as this was held as part security for 
the loan. One third of tht £ i8, 350,000 went to New York 
and the remainder the Federal Reserve Bank brought from the 
owner, ea'-marking it in London as a special deposit not included 
it is understood, in the reserves of the Bank of England or of the 
Reserve Bank. In payment for this gold the Federal Reserve Bank 
apparently placed at the disposal of the Bank of France $60,000,000 
of Government securities which are, of course, convertible at will 
into cash. This transaction had the same effect as if the gold h^ 
been imported and itS' effects set off by the sale in New York of an 
equivalent amount of securities from the Reserve Bank. It avoids 
the shipment of gold either way and when required, say in London, 

•13 
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its transfer is likely to have less effect in Wall Street than if it 
were shipped from New York. 

The second sign of the Bank of France's large holdings viz : the 
purchases of gold in London and New York towards the end of May 
were unexpected, at least in Lombard Street. The purchases could 
not have been profitable as a purely exchange transaction in view 
of the rate of exchange at the time. There were, however, other 
factors as we shall see, to be considered. Not only with the return 
of confidence were French capitalists bringing back to France funds 
but there was also a large speculative demand for French currency 
abroad. It was thought by speculators in these countries that the 
present rate of the franc (124 to the £) was too low. Currency 
and French securities of all kinds were purchased through London. 
This speculative demand was very noticeable since January when 
over 20 milliards of francs were sold for pounds and dollars. To 
prevent a sudden rise in the franc dangerous to the level of prices, 
to industry, and indeed even to politics, it was necessary to meet all 
demands for francs. It was recognised that this would in every 
probability raise rates in London, Berlin and other centres. It would, 
however, divert speculation from the franc. The effect of the Bank 
of France’s purchases on London money rates was immediate. Thus 
the British Treasury had to pay in the way of discount considerably 
more at its weekly sale on May 27, the average rate of discount 
being £4-6 3 88d. per cent, as compared with ;€3-i70-95d. per cent, 
in the. previous week The purchases appeard to the gold standard 
countries unfair and unnecessary as the gold was not used for the 
adjustment of trade balances, but for extraneous purposes uncon- 
nected with the gold standard. The policy was opposed to the 
policy of the Bank of England which desired a lower bank rate ^ 

A high official in Perrris tersely puts it thus. The quotation is 
given in his own words as the French language lends itself to great 
clearness in this connexion : — 

^1°. — La tension mon^taire, qui a si vivement frapp^ la Cit^ 
de Londres, ce printemps, n’ a pas ^t^ cr66e par la Banque de 
France. Sa cause reelle consiste dans le phenomene de V exporta 

(i) The Rank of France has agreed after very friendly conversations that if 
or when further gold is required it will be by previous arrangement with the 
Bank of England and on pre-arranged dates. 
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tion des capitaux de Londres vers la France. Exportation qui, 
surtout depuis le mois d’ avril, apres la reduction du taux officiel d’ 
escompte de $ a 4J, avait pris des proportions vraiment inquietantes 
(plus de 5 millions de livres par joiir) Le rapatriement des capitaux 
francais, qui avaient emigre en Angletcrre, Tafflux a Paris, de capitaux 
etrangers precedement deposes a Londres, devaient avior normale- 
ment pour effet de iarefier 1 ’ argent siir le marche anglais. La 
Banque de France a, pendant de longs rnois, empeche cette tension 
des taux de V argert a Londres en rapportant au marche anglais 
les capitaux que le quittaient c' est-a-dire en replacant a Londres 
les I’vres acquises par elle et dont se debarraaSuient les detenteurs, 
dosireux d* obtenir du fianc. Elle a consenti de la sorte au 
marche anglais un ciedit de T ordre de grandeur de 4 k 500 mil- 
lions de dollars, grace auquel la place de Londres, jusqu' en fin mai, 
n* a pas souffert des formidavles retiaits de capitaux provoques par 
le retavHssement de la situation financiere francaise: 

2°. — Les depots de la Banque de France a Londres Entretenai- 
ent sur le marche anglais Y illusion dangereuse d' une extreme facilite 
monetaire. On parlait d’ untaux official de 4^, et c’ est dans ces 
conditions, que la Banque de France a cte amende k renoneer, pour 
de tics faibles sommes, a continuer sa politique de placements sur 
le marche de Londres et a prendre effectivement possession d' une 
partie des capitaux que lui etaient offerts, an lieu de les preter k 
nouvean. Les livres rapporties par elle an marche de Londres, 
risquaient, en effet, d’ etre mises a la disposition de banques com- 
merciales Europeennes, les empruntant a des taux maintenus trop 
bas par nos placements, financant ainsi leurs transaction et liberant 
par consequent leurs disponsibilites propres qu' elles amenaient en 
speculation sur le marche de Paris. 

3°. — .. .La difficulte que nous avions etait la suivante : V afflux 
rapide de devises en France, loin de pousser les milieux politiques 
et r opinion publique a stabiliser, paraissait une preuve de la 
possibilite monetaire de laisser Encore le frances’ apprecier Pour 
enrayer cette tendance, terriblement dangereuse du point de vue 
budg^taire, et du point de vue 6conomique,il nous fallait done faire 
cesser le curant Sp<^culatif qui nous ramenait toujours les devises 
qua nous replacions a Londres en Entretenant ainsi un volume de 
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cr^jiits constant sur m march^ que qnittaient cependant des capi- 
tax de peus en pins nombreux’. 

An examination of French financial conditions at the present time 
suggests two conclusions. In the first place France^ should 
stabilize the franc now. It would appear that this is in confirmity 
with the Sergent Committee of Experts and to speak perfectly frank- 
ly, it is the view of the majority of financial experts in France to-day. 
This is also in harmony with the Genoa International Conference 
of 1922 whose Resolutions on currency and exchange are of first 
importance. The Committee of Experts at this Conference said 
*vve venture to suggest that a considerable service will be rendered 
both to its own internal economy and to the cause of European re- 
covery by that country which after reaching comparative stability in 
its currency at a point so far below the old parity as to make return 
to it a long and painful process, first decides boldly to set the example 
of securing immediate stability in terms of gold by fixing a new 
gold par at or near the figures at which comparative stability has 
been attained’.^ It is no longer with France the delicate question 
of how and when. There is no need of timidity in taking the plunge 
because the water is never so cold as it appears Such a course 
of action will remove all inducement to speculators abroad to buy 
francs. It is clear as the noonday that speculators for a rise iij 
the franc are sure to believe that a further appreciation of the franc 
will take place and while the f ranee is not stabilized, but merely 
pegged, it will not be possible to stop speculative purchases of 
the franc. The danger not merely to the world’s currencies 
but to France herself by the purchases of gold for the pegging of the 
franc would end. As one familiar with the state of mind in France 
I realize that the financial problem is also a political problem. It 
may be that M. Poincare or his party may wish to postpone stabiliz- 
ation until after the next elections. His past achievements merit 
much praise and such a question may win an election. Alas ! 
were this so (which I doubt) it would remind one that even 
in France when politics enters the door, finance flies out at the 
window. 

(i). Cmd 1667 p. 66 Papers relating to International Economic Confer- 
ence Genoa, 1922, 
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The second and final suggestion is that co-operation among 
central banks should be extended and that an understanding should 
be arrived at with regard to economy in the use of gold. The 
distribution of gold reserves to-day is much more uneven than before 
the war. The recent purchases of gold by France, and the agree- 
ment reached between the Bank of England and the Bank of France 
illustrates the importance of the closest co-operation. On the con- 
tinent the policy of the New York Federal Reserve Bank in regard 
to gold is not understood as it ought to be It is said, for example, 
that the United States, to avoid a rise in prices, will not allow gold 
to be exported readily to the Continent of Europe and that if 
Continental bourses attract gold by attempting a reduction in prices^ 
New York follows the same principle But this obscures the nsal 
policy of the Reserve Board as, for example, the policy in 
September last when rates of discount were reduced with the 
object of at least easing the Europeon situation which would in- 
directly benefit the United States. Thus the Governor of the 
Philadelphia Reserve Bank (Mr. George W. Norris) said “Our 
main consideration is this : Great Britain has recently gone back to 
the gold standard ; Germany, Austria, and Hungary are stabilized ; 
Poland is about to be stabilized, while F'rance and Italy are not. 
The United States with half the gold in the world is vitally interest- 
ed in the preservation of the gold standard among nations. It is 
up to us to help these nations to get back on their feet when they 
have been forced to give it up through experiences of war or some 
similar cause, 

“The situation in Europe is such that several of the great banks 
in England and on the Continent saw they would have to raise their 
discount rates unless rates over here were lowered. If they had 
been compelled to advance their rates it would have thrown a chill 
on business throughout the Cuntinent and England. This, in turn, 
would seriously affect our export business with those nations just 
at a time when the volume of shipments of cotton, wheat, and 
other commodities is beginning. When one realizes the vast ex- 
ports this country makes to Europe every year and takes into consi- 
deration the fact that the export price of cotton and grain and other; 
surplus crops practically fixes the price of the whole crop, it may 
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be seen that any chance of advanced rates by foreign banks would 
seriously affect business here as well.” 

A Conference such as that which met Mr. Strong, Governor of 
the F'ederal Reserve Bank of New York, in July of this year when 
Mr. Montague Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, M. Rist, 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of France, and Herr Schacht, the 
head of the German Reichsbank discussed central banking matters 
is productive of the greatest good. It is only from such conferences 
that agreements regarding the gold situation and the movements of 
gold can be reached. Long range correspondence in currency 
matters is scarcely ever satisfactory. This conference clearly shows 
how important where the Genoa Resolutions on co-operation between 
central banks in various countries. Resolution 3^ on Currency 
aptly phrases it thus : ‘Measures of currency reform will be facilitat- 
ed if the practice of continuous co-operation among central banks of 
issue, or banks regulating credit policy in the several countries can 
be developed. Such co operation of centra) banks, not necessarily 
confined to Europe, would provide opportunities of co-ordinating 
their policys without hampering the freedom of the several banks’. 


(i). P. 60 Cmd 1667. 



NOTES 

While the enunciation of the Darwinian theory has given rise 
to a heated controversy among Churchmen in England at the 
present time and while the nature and the functions of capital 
have formed the subject of denunciation on socialist platforms 
and in the socialist press for years, it is interesting to- notice that 
in a booklet just published by Watts and Co., London, containing 
Prof. Sir Arthur Keith’s address at the British Asscxiialion, on 
Man’s Origin, has been included that scientist’s Essay on “ Capital 
as a Factor in Evolution This essay was originally contributed 
to the Rationalist Press Association Annual for 1925. The cential 
idea <^f the Essay is extremely suggestive to the economist who 
is accustomed to trace the development of the various institutions 
and conceptions, with which he is concerned, through different 
stages. Capita’ in its essential form, is often regarded as a modern 
discovery, and Si** Robert has tried to show in the essay that 
in the evolution of man, ‘ capital ’ has been a factor of the utmost 
importance in making his emergence possible. Division of labour, 
co-operation, saving etc,, are illustrated in text-books on Econo- 
mics by reference to the behaviour of the lower animals. Prof. 
Keith shows how saving is found among the ancient people of 
Egypt who provided for their dead and is to be found also in 
the evolution of the animal world. “ In the simple unicellular 
animals, such as the amoeba, certain granules are stored in the 
body ; these granules we may truly regard as savings — foc;d or 
fuel which the amoeba will presently utilise.” As we ascend 
higher, we find that there is one kind of cell which has acquired 
the saving habit much more than any of the others — namely the 
cells of the female body which are to serve the purposes of pro- 
pagation This is true of man as of the lower animals. In all 
mammals there is added to the sheltered period of development 
within the womb the suckling perkxi in which the young still lives 
on the mother’s capital — her milk. She supplies the milk from 
the savings left over' after her bodily needs have been satisfied^^^ 
“ The economic idea of capital is thus surprisingly reflected in the 
phenomena of the evolution of the animal kingdom. Economists 
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receive great help from the analogies supplied by Biology, and Prof. 
Keith’s essay is, for that reason, helpful. 

V. G. K.’' 


THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 

The Secretary of the Empire Marketing Board, (2, Queen 
Anne’s Gate Buildings) , London, sent us a photograph shewing 
the Posters they are using for advertisement purposes. The 
photograph shews Posters that are really interesting educative 
and of great artistic merit, but we regret we cannot afford to re- 
produce it in the JournaL 

One of these Posters deals with “ The Rice Fields of India," 
with a descriptive letter-press, which we are printing below, and 
another deals with “ The Tea Gardens of Ceylon " also with a 
letter-press. These Posters are painted by anists of acknowledged 
reputation, and are being displayed all over London and in the 
largest cities of the United Kingdom. 

The object of the display is to bring home to the people of 
England by vivid pictorial appeal the importance of the work 
of their fellow British citizens in the Empire overseas 
The Rice Fields of India 
The Westward Tide. 

A flood tide of trade swings unceasingly to and fro be- 
tween India and Britain. Night and day the westward tide 
is bearing home to yon the Wealth of India — ship after ship 
laden with foodstuffs and with raw materials for your fac- 
tories. 

The Eastward Tide. 

What does the tide carry back in exchange } It carries 
to India ;€82,ooo,ooo worth of cotton goods and yarns, iron 
and steel manufactures, railway material motor cars, woollens — 
all made here by British wage-earners. 

When you buy Indian Goods, you help India and Iticrease Emp?oy- 

meHt here. 
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The Tea Gardens of Ceylon 
Of tee upon a time, 

X 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth an old couple were 
some tea as a present. They ate the tea leaves in a sandwich, 
and threw the tea away. Fifty years ^ later the first London 
tea-shop was selling tea up to £10 per It), 

Noiv a days. » . 

Everyone knows how to make tea nowadays, though not 
everyone rememi^ers to warm the pot first. You can buy 
within the Empire — from Ceylon or from India — teas that are 
both better and a hundred times cheaper than any Queen 
Elizabeth tasted. 

ASK ALWAYS FOR EMPIRE TEAS. 

CEYLON SENDS YOU EACH YEAR ;^io, 000, 000 
WORIH. 

Empire Buyers are Empire Builders 

Recruitment of Labour for the Assam Tea Gardens. 

We note here in under some of the salient features, of the 
working of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 (VI of 
1901) j as amended by Act VIII of 1915, in he United Provinces 
for the year ending J-wne 30, 1927. 

The recruitment of labourers for work in the Tea cultivating 
area of Assam was carried on in accordance with the provisions 
laid down by Government in the year 1917. The recruits came 
from 18 districts. The total number recruited was 4005 as against 
3,760 in the previous shewing, an increase of only 245. The greatest 
increase was noticeable in the Cawnpore, ^Gonda and Bahraich 
districts. This increase is attributed to the greater number of 
Sardars deputed for these districts by the various Garden 
Managers. 

There was a considerabe drop noticeable from the Gorakhpur 
disU^t over the previous year, and this is ascribed to the good rabi 
harvest during the year. 

Infringement of the rules w^re reported from the following 
districts : 


14 
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Gorakhp\ir : A person was accused,^ and: found guilty and 
sentenced for recruiting labour without a licence. It was found 
tljat recruiting by private persons of labourers as sawyefs for 
the Assam forests had been going on in the district for sometime 
1f>ast. 

Other cases do not call for any special notice. 

S. K. R. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 

AGRICULTURE, ROME ^ 

We received the following letter and advertisement from the 
general Secretary of the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
but unfortunately for late for its, purpose. We, however, are publish- 
ing it in our Journal to show how matters, and particularly matters 
relating to Economics are becoming more and more international 
in their scope. Some years back this was not the case. We feel 
that along with strong revival of national feeling the world over, 
the interests, and dealings of the peoples of the nations are becom* 
ing more and more internationalised : — 

Dear Sir, 

The Committee of this Institute is about to make certain 
staff appointments of specialists in the the following branches, — 
rural economics, the trade in agricultural products, and agricul- 
tural statistics, as the result of an open competition based on the 
consideration of the qualifications of the various candidates. 

The publication of a notice in the chief periodicals which deal, 
with economic and similar questions would appear to be one of 
the best means of bringing the matter to the notice of persons 
likely to be interested. We shoi^d therefore be exteremely obliged 
if you would be so good as to find a place in your journal for the 
attached notice relating to these appointments, leaving it to you 
to decide as to the exact form in v/hich it should be published and 
the most convenient date. 
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I trust that you may to see your way to assist the 

Institute In the manner suggested 

Yours faithfully, 

General Secretary, 
I^slllUTE International 
D’ Agriculture- 


NOTICE 

INTERNATIONAL INST I TUI E 01 AGRICULTURE 

Rome 

The Permanent Committee of the international Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome is prepared t > receive applications for the 
following appointments : — 

1 “ Redacteur '' specially quali^ed in Rural Economics 

2 “ Redacteur specially qualified in the I rade in Agricul- 

tural Products, 

3 “ Redacteurs with good general academic qualifications 
The minimum initial emoluments are 22, 750 liras per annum* 
The travelling expenses (2nd class) of successful candidates will 

be repaid on taking up their posts Members of the staff living 
at a distance of over 1,000 kilometres from Rome have a right to 
the payment once in three years of their travelling expenses to their 
native countries 

The appointments will be made as a result of an examination 
of the qualifications of the candidates, in which account will also 
be taken of their knowledge of languages 

Applications should be addressed to the Bureau due Personnel, 
Institut International d* Agriculture, Villa Borgbese Rome, and 
must be received not later than 31st August, 1927 


S K R. 
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RELATING TO INDIA 

Studies in Rural Economics — V azhamangalam. By P. R. VENKATA 
Subrahmanyan. Published by G. A. Nateson and Co.. Madras. 

pp. 1 1 5, Price. Re. one only. 

This is the first intensive examination published of the economic condi- 
tions of a village situated in an Indian state. The name of the village 
investigated by our author is Vazhamangalam and is situated in the 
Kolatur taluk of the little state of Pudukkottai in the South of the Madras 
Presidency. 

While reviewing another publication of this type in the last number of 
the Journal, we remarked that the available literature on the economic 
conditions in the rural parts of India is at best scanty, and that all such 
additions are truly welcome and more so when they seem to be the result 
of such care as our author has bestowed on this economic survey. 

In the first too Chapters after giving us a general idea of the surround- 
ings of the villages, the author has described the physical features of the 
village itself, in the third Chapter the various classes of the lands found 
in the village are discussed and a great deal of useful informatiem about the 
rents and revenue paid for the various classes, the nature of holdings, and 
the suitability of the different classes for the various Crops is given. 
In the fourth Chapter, the Crops and cultivation of the village are 
described and it is here that we find a new feature introduced in this 
village Survey, namely the details about the cultivation of individual 
Crops, and the systems of rotation of Crops followed. In Chapter V details 
about the live stock of the village are given while in the next Chapter the 
people of the village in their quantitative and qualitative aspect are assessed. 
In all there were ninety-one families living in the village in the year 1921, 
and the total income of the villages from all sources in a year amounts to 
Rs. 23,622, thus giving us an income of about Rs. 260 per head per 
annum. According to the estimates of the author the average annual 
expenses on food, clothing, festivals, marriages and funerals and other expenses 
were Rs. 202, 47, 4, 10 and 4 respectively, thus giving us a total annual 
expenditure of Rs. 267 per family. ‘ There is a deficiency per family of 
about Rs 7 in an average year. Including the interest charges on debt 
which comes to about Rs. I7/j6 per family and the total deficit comes to 
about Rs. 24.** On this the author remarks that “the above calculations 
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are based upon the retuins of an average year,’* implying thereby that the 
slate of affairs in indifferent years is much worse. We wish that in this 
connection the author had given us actaal figures for a number of years, 
and that would have enabled the reader to form an idea whether the people 
are progressing towards prosperity or growing poorer and poorer. Here 
we have ^ome live descriptions of the fasts and (easts that go round the year 
in the village. In the seventh Chapter the question of Indian Exchange^tn 
relation to rural prosperity is discussed. The author like ourselves supports 
the now established rate of Is. 6d. and that because ‘'the rate represents 
the ratio about which exchange is at present established and on which 
price levels and wages have been established.’* In the last Chapter we 
have the opinions of the author on the problems rural re-construction. 
Here the discussions is rather too brief-and therefore sketchy but the author 
has arrived at the true remedy, which is “ the imparting the right of reason 
and understanding into the minds of the people by a natural and healthy 
system of education;*’ and “ CoiWervalion, economy and efficiency in 
making the most of the resources of the land and labour now existing.” 
The work done shows both care and judgment and should be read by all 
students of economic conditions in rural India. 

B. G. BHATNAGER. 

7' he Economics of Leather Industry — IV ith special referenceto Bengal, 
By B. RaMACHANDRA RaU, M a., L T., Lecturer in Economics 
and Commerce, Calcutta University, Calcutta University Press, 1925. 
pp. 184. 

We have come to read Mr. Rau’s writings with interest and profit 
and this book has not proved an exception. Such a study as he has 
given us is of great importance, since it deals with Economic matters that 
are of basic concern in the welfare of the people of the country. Though 
Mr. Rau has mainly confined himself to the Presidency of Bengal, but 
much of what he says would be true of the whole of India as far as this 
particular industry goes, and people interested in Leather would do well to 
read what he has written in this book. 

Mr. Rau holds, and we believe correctly, that the leather industry 
should be regarded as a “key industry” of the country. Leather is an 
article that is practically in universal demand, in one form or another, in 
all the great industries that we can think of, and the military importance 
of the commodity cannot be over-emphasized. For instance, it is obvious 
that under modern conditions an ill-shod army could not go far. 

We think Mr. Rau has placed his finger on the weakest spot, not only 
in connection with the Leather industry, but also in regard to similar indus^ 
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tries when he writes : “ Mere ^inailual dexterity, hereditary maxims or 
eveit industrial experience of the chamars, and mochis will not suffice (or 
the exigencies of the present situation. They must become men of science, 
intelligent students of chemistry and be familiar with the writings of Dr. 
Proctor or Dr. Sliasny/* And further when he very truly remarks. “Tlje" 
industrial backwardness of India is best illustrated by the condition of its 
letther industry. A defective knowledge, the use of inferior methods, 
the lack of flexibility, versatility and obstinate industrial conservation — 
these are the failings deadly in effect that continue to undermine industrial 
and ipommercial progress in the leather industry. These are the real 
enemies of Indian Industrial advancement.'* 

Mr. Rau informs us that the Economic division of the leather industry in 
its widest sense consists of ( I ) the export of hides and skins, (2) the curing 
end tanning of leather, (3) the manufacture of boots, shoes and other articles. 

The main source of supply of hides and skins comes from animals that 
have died of disease, old age or injury. The majority of the Indian 
cattle are weak, lean and poor in growth. Hence the raw hides lack in 
strength, compactness and thickness. There is no slaughtering done for 
hide alone. Branding of cattle is another process which deteriorates 
the hides. This branding reduces the value of the hide by one to three 
rupees on each hide. 

Mr. Rau shews us how the very thoroughly organised German and 
American competition but especially the former, has effectively strangled 
the unorganised leather industry of this country. He says that it would be 
unstatesman I ike to allow this important industry to follow its own course. 
Then the processes of skinning are defective, and inflict heavy Economic 
losses, while that of curing and tanning are crude in the extreme. 

An important change is noticed in that indigenous village tanning is 
fast disappearing. The agents of the large tanneries now buy up hides at 
slightly higher price and the agents of the exporting firms do likewise. 
This is vitally affecting the village Economy of the country-side. The 
village chamars being restricted in their tanning business solely on account 
of the shortage of hides and skins are taking to agriculture and the 
chamars" wives are seeking occupation in mat-making, wicker-work, basket- 
making and other articles of domestic use. The chamars are eit^ier 
migrating to the cities or are becoming agricultural labourers. The illi- 
teracy of the chamars is a dead-weight that keeps them down, still the 
grip of the Mussalman middleman and the village Sahukar seems to make 
the situation hopeless. Co-operative effort may bring him economic 
salvation. 
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Calcutta is the largest hide markft ^ India, and it exports about 72 
per. cent, of the raw hides exported from this country. 

The system on which the hide and skins export trade runs, seems to be 
, as follows : The arathdars of Calcutta make advances to the baparies 
usually against railway receipt upto 80% of the value. Hieymakeiis 
charge for the godown accomodation. The advances are sometimes made 
without charging any interest. The arathdars get a commission of tine" 
rupee eight annas per 20 pieces of hide and one rupee eight annas ^per 
101 pieces of goat skins. The baparies exercise great influence ^ the 
selling price of these hides. 

The shippers visit the arathdars godowns and select the hides offefed fpt 
sale. A certain price is offered for the whole lot /.e., all round parcel ^ 
containing different qualities of hides. The selection of the hides and the 
work of classifying is done by Mohammadans who are generally paid about 
Rs. 50 per month by the shippers. 

Mr. Rau reminds us that sixty years ago there was no export of raw 
hides and skins. The whole supply was locally used up, and we presume a 
good deal went to sheer waste. The M'^rchants of Hamburg and Bremen 
gradually, by skillful methods and persistent efforts practically monopolised 
the whole of the export trade. They did however try to improve the me- 
thods of flaying and curing of hides as practised in the country. 

A few tanneries are working on modern lines in Bengal, employing 
technical experts, using machines and adopting chemical processes Jor 
chrome tanning. But their number is very small. As for manufacturing 
boots and shoes not a single big factory exists in the Presidency nor are 
there any other large scale art industries. 

He shows how since 1916, the Government ot India, due to the exigen- 
cies of the war, took up in its entirety the control of the export trade iH 
hides and skins, and how the action of the Indian Munitions Board helped 
in the development of the leather industry in its various branches. In his 
Chapter entitled, ** The state and the Leather Industry he discusses the 
various steps. Government could adopt to help this vital industry. 

The book is altogether interesting and suggestive and would repay 
reading. 

The Chapters are: I. The Economic Importance of Leather: II. What 
is Leather Manufacture } A survey of the Indigenous Leather Industry ; 
III. Causes of the Decline of the Indigenous Leather Industry : IV. The 
Export Trade of Raw Hides and Skins; V. Lessons from the Export 
Trade ; VL The Possibility of a Successful Tanning Industry in Calcutta ; 
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Vn. Some obstacles hi the way of Tanning Industry ; VIII. The State and 
the Leather Industry; IX. Leather Manufacture; X. Tariffs and the Leather 
Industry ; XI. The Manufacture of Tanning Extracts. 

s. K. RUDRA. 

The Financial System of India, BY MR. GYAN CHAND, M. A., 
Professor of Economics, Patna University, Patna ; Published by 
Messrs. KEGAN PaUL» Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., Broadway 
House, 68-74, Carter Lane, London, EC. 4; pp. XIX+444, 
Price 10 s. 6d. 

Finanicial Administration is an important division of Public Finance. But 
the subject has not been given as much attention as it deserves. While the 
number of books on Taxation is very large, those on Financial Administra- 
tion are very few. For the study of this subject with regard to India we 
had to depend to a great extent on Mr. P. K. WattaPs The System of 
Finamial Administration in Btitishindia. Profesor Cyan Chand has done 
a real service by writing another good book on the subject. The object of 
the book as stated by the author, is to describe and examine the working 
of the Indian Financial System. The author has criticised the working of 
the present system with moderation and has made constructive and useful 
suggestions which deserve serious consideration. 

The book contains 14 Chapters and 10 appendices. The most 
.important problems dealt with are Preparation of the Estimates, Voting of 
the Budget, Relation of Central and Provincial Finance, the Treasury 
System, Public Accounts and Audit, Public Debt, Local Finance, Separation 
of Railways from General Finance, etc. 

The author has rightly emphasised the necessity of the study of this 
subject by the members of Legislatures in India. He remarks, *much good 
cannotcome out of the enlargement of the financial powers of the Legis- 
latures unless among the members there are some who make the study of the 
financial problems their special concern’ (Page 86). He believes that there 
is no justification for withholding public borrowings from the control of both 
Central and Provincial Legislatures. With regard to Land Revenue 
Administration he aptly remarks ‘The low-paid functionaries who 
represent the Land Revenue Department in the villages are, as is very 
well-known, petty tyrants whose evil practices it is very difficult to detect 
and suppress, but of the existence of which every one, who knows any 
thing about the villages in India, is generally aware.* (Page 191). 

The main delects of the Indian financial system, as pointed out by the 
author, are the existence of far reaching control by the Secretary of State for 
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India over the finances o( the country, the insaffici<eticy of legislative control 
over the grant of funds, lack of opportunities for the proper examination and 
discussion of estimates by the Legislature, absence of Chief Revenue authority 
in the Provinces and general in efficiency of the revenue collecting depart- 
ments non-existence of audit of receipts and stores, lack of independence of 
the audit as a whole and combination of audit and account duties. Those who 
want to know the methods suggested by the author to remove these defects 
will be well advised to read the book themselves. 

The author has followed a very narrow definition of productive loan 
and we do not entirely .^gree with him when he says ‘A loan, the proceeds 
of which are spent for purposes which are not directly remunerative, but 
whirh may be calculated to increase the economic r '^sources of the country 
by improving the intellecturl or the physical capacity of the people, does 
not become productive on that account.* 

We congratulate Professor Cyan Chand on writing this excellent book 
and we strongly recommend it to all those who take interest in the study 
of Public finance with special reference to India. 

DAYA SHANKAR DUBEY 

Economic Annals of Bengal. By J. C SiNHA, MACMILLAN and Co., 
Ltd, 1927. pp. 301 Price 12-6 net. 

This work traces the Economic history of Bengal during the period 

1757 1793, that is, the period that intervened the Battle of Plasscy and 

the end of Cornwallis* Governor-Generalship. This period of about 
35 years witnessed tremendous changes in the Economic situation of Bengal 
in every sphere, in agriculture, in manufactures and in commerce. The 
work outlines these changes very pointedly. The author has spent much 
time and erudition in extracting from practically all the available material 
the information which he gives us in this work, and this is excellent indeed. 
He has dealt with the period in an unbiased spirit, not trying to prove 
some pre-concieved theories, but attempting to describe what his sources 
bring out. The result has been a scientific contribution on the production 
of which we heartily congratulate him. It has been a treat to go through 
the pages of this really sound work. 

For purposes of treatment the author discusses the period in three 
chapters entitled ‘the English in Power without Responsibility 1757-1772 , 
* the Economic Reforms of Hastings, 1772-1785, and ‘ the Ameliorative 
Measures of * Cornwallis, 1 786- 1 793.' These chapters arc followed by 
another in which he sums up hts conclusions and are preceded by one 
which gives a bird*s ey^ view qi the £xonomic position of Bengal from 
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1 707 to 1 737, so that tl)e readers might clearly grasp what the change of 
masters in that province which the victory at Plassey led to, resulted in from 
the Economic point of view. 

1707-1757. The period 1707-1757 was one of prosperity for Bengal. 
The disruptive forces that broke loose after the death of Aurangzeb did 
not touch that province and it enjoyed peace under her Nawabs — a peace 
that was conducive to her economic well-being. In agriculture there was 
on the whole nothing new -to be noticed. The ryot lived on as of old, 
cultivating his land according to the traditional methods and for traditional 
crops The land system did not greatly alter. No doubt, there were 
“ occasional and local scarcities and floods,** yet Bengal was practically free 
from great natural calamities like the famine of 1 770.** (P. 30). As to 
manufactures, they were in a flourishing condition. The chief industry 
was the manufacture of cotton goods. Other industries were silk, sugar, 
jute, salt and opium. There was an extensive trade carried on with 
Europe and other foreign countries like China, Turkey, Arabia, Persia, 
Tibet, Java and the Malaya Archipelago. The European trade was mainly 
in the hands of the English, the Dutch and the French. But the French trade 
began to decline after 1741, and received a crushing blow during the seven 
years War 1756-1763. The Dutch, thus, were the only serious rivals of the 
English and their trade ** seems to have often been larger than that of the 
English during the first half of the 18th century.” fP. 22). The chief ex- 
ports of the English were cotton and silk piece goods, raw silk and saltpetre. 
The imports consisted mainly of bullion, which formed 74% of the total 
imports, and broad cloth and other woolen goods, leads, iron, tin, copper, 
quicksilver and various minor items (P. 23). There was also a good 
deal of inland trade between Bengal and other parts of India. 

1757-1772. To this period of Economic prosperity succeeded the 
years 1757-1772 which constitute “the darkest period in” the economic 
annals of Bengal.*’ During these years the English were in power without 
responsibility. The victory at Plassey (1757) made them the c/e /ac^o 
sovereigns of Bengal although the reins of Government were in the hands 
of the puppet Nawabs whom they made and unmade at will. This system 
of Government proved most baneful to the economic well-being of the Pro- 
vince. First, there began a regular drain of capital from there to England 
— a drain for which the country received almost no equivalent. The drain 
which was due partly to the exports of silver to China to provide funds 
for die Company’s China investments partly to the remittance of private for- 
tunes to England, and mainly to the investment of the surplus teritorial 
revenues, was, the author makes it clear in the form of goods and not in 
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the form of bullion as is mistakenly thought. The total wealth drained 
away from Bengal appears to have been something like 38 million pounds 
sterling*' (P. 51) during the years 1757 to 1780: This, it should be pointed 
out, meant very much more in terms of goods then than it does now. Its effects 
can be easily imagined: briefly it greatly impoverished the province. Then 
there started the abuse of the Company's dastal^s or pass-ports on the part 
of its servants on a scale unheard of before — an abuse which resulted in 
practically the entire inland trade of the province passing into their hands. 
They began to carry all conceivable merchandize from one part of the 
province to another duty free, while the goods of the country merchants 
were taxed heavily by the Nawab's Government ’* (P. 69). But this was 
not pII. The Nawab complained in I 762 and this is supported by con* 
temporary accounts, forcibly take away the goods and commodities of the 
reials, merchants, etc., for a fourth part of the value, and by ways of vio- 
lence and oppressions, they oblige the reiats, etc., to give five rupees for 
goods which are worth but one rupe^’* (P. 71). Then, again, the Com 
pany partly due to its political power and partly to the practice of providing 
investment '* ort of the surplus of territorial revenues, came to have 
monopolistic control over the chief articles of export. It was oppressions 
connected with the financing of this export after 1753 by the Agency sys- 
tem, that gave rise to stories like the cutting of the weaver *s thumbs. 
Although the author proves the story to be unfounded, yet there is no doubt 
that there was widespread oppression and it proved so destructive of 
industry ” that many weavers gave up their profession ** (P. 85). As to 
agriculture, it fared no better. The amount of revenue collected was 
“ larger than was ever collected in Aliverdi Khan's time," and the A mi Is 
or Collectors who were no better than formers of revenue, made by their 
extortions, the lot of the ryots so miserable that many of them "fled from 
rheir homes in despair." 

Thus there was coercion and oppres.sion all around. Agriculture and 
manufactures both declined, inland trade suffered, unemployment increased, 
and dacoity sprang up. As if this was not a sufficient punishment for the 
sins of the people, there came in 1 770 a famine of such unusual severity 
as to carry away one-third of the population and dislocate agriculture, 
manufacture and trade still further. There was, however, one good that 
resulted from the events of 1 770. It was that the Company assumed in 
1 772 the Dewani in name and in fact. 

1 772- 1 785. To evolve order out of this Economic chaos was no easy 
task for any man, and Warren Hastings, to whose lot it fell in 1 772 to guide 
the destiny of Bengal, had to encounter exceptional diiticulties. His 
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achievements (ell much short ct his aims, still, he made commendable eKorts 
to improve the economic situation, and, these brought about some good. 
He abolished the use of the dastak^ by the Company's servants and '*thys 
removed one of the sources of unfair competition in inland trade'*. Then, 
by the Customs Regulations of 1773 (P. 1 53) he removed some of the 
restrictions, which were many, on inland trade, and thus further helped the 
traders; and, in the same year, his Council adopted resolutions (P. 182) 
which aimed at bringing about liberty for weavers and other manufactur*- 
ing labourers to work for whom they pleased, although, it must be said that 
in assuming the monopoly of salt (I 772) and of opium (I 773) he established 
a system of production which the resolutions were meant to abolish. Then, 
again, by the Regulations of 1772 (P. 190) which fixed five years as the 
period of farming for land revenue he tried to ameliorate the condition of 
the ryots. He also brought about some changes for the better in revenue 
administration. In practice, these measures bore but little fruit : some of 
them were more honoured in their breach than in their observance. 

During Warren Hasting's administration the import trade of the Com- 
pany remained unchanged in character. The chief export was cotton goods, 
although the number of pieces exported began to fall after 1779. This 
export led to a complaint in 1 762 from the British calico printer and in 
deference to it the Directors resolved “to wilh-hold the importation of printed 
goods from Bengal for a term of four years” (P. 177). Other articles of 
export were raw silk, and saltpetre and drugs under which indigo for the 
first time appeared. The production of indigo was started in Bengal in 
1779, and after some years it made so much progress that “in 1810 out of 
a total import of 6 million lbs. into Great Britain, more than 3 million lbs. 
came from Bengal ” (P. 179). 

J 7^6- 1793. Cornwallis built on the foundations laid by Warren 
Hastings. He adopted measures which to a large extent, brought about 
liberty of trade industry, and labour. The liberty of trade was achieved 
by the abolition of Government customs duty from the end of June, I 788, 
and by declaring the right of zemindars to levy duty on goods passing 
through their estates as illegal in 1 790 ; that of industry and trade resulted 
from the Regulations for Weavers passed in 1787 and re-enacted in 1793, 
and Regulations for manufacturers of salt adopted in I 788, which both cn* 
acted in effect that the workers after discharging their debts and engage- 
ments, if they were under any, were at liberty to work for whomsoever 
they pleased. “ These measures, though but partly successful, were the 
first systematic attempts to restore economic liberty to indigenous labour” 
(P. 267). His measure that affected agriculture and that with which his 
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name is chiefly associated, was the permanent \ settlement of land revenue 
in Bengal* 

» 

As to foreigu trade during the period of Cornwallis* Governor’General* 
ship, the principal imports from and exports to England were the same as 
before, although on both sides some new items made their appearance and 
some old items began to loose ground. Among the former, English cotton 
goods on the import side and jute and hemp on the export side were to be 
seen; and, amongst the latter raw silk and cotton yam among exports and 
woolen goods among imports might be mentioned. All these items though 
their appearance or shrinkage did not matter very much during this period 
are yet significant as pointing the direction in which the wind was to below 
in face was already blowing, and this was that Bengal was to cease to be a 
manufacturer of goods and to start to be a supplier of raw material. 

The keynote of the period covered by the work is drain of capital from 
Bengal to England and decline of industry in that province. We have 
noticed the amount and causes of the foiraer under the period I 757-1772. 
As to the latter. It came about in the following way. The first blow had 
been struck by the Acts of I 700 and I 720 which greatly restricted the 
English market. Then the monopolistic control which the Company came 
to have over it and the oppressions in which the control resulted prostrated 
i|. The French Revolution and the Napoieanic Wars cut off certain of its 
limbs by shutting the Continental market to its entry. And lastly the in* 
dustrial revolution in England consequent upon the inventions of machinery 
and discovery of power to drive that machinery that took place in that 
country in latter half of the 18th century and the first quarter of the 19th 
century, and that turned her into the workshop of the world, annihilated it 
by wresting from it even its home market, it need not be said that the 
consequences of the decline wcie awful. The author sums these up as 
**the destruction of the industrial spirit of the people *' and ** a fatal de^ 
pendence on agriculture.*' 


G. D KARWAL. 
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Profits, by W. T. FOSTER and W CATCHINGS PUBLISHED by 
Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, for the Poliak 
Foundation for Economic Research, pp. 460; Price 4$ 

The chief argument of this Book is that progress towards greater total pro* 
duction is slow because consumers^ buying does not keep pace with production- 
Firstly because industries do not disburse to the consumers enough money 
to buy the goods produced; and secondly because the consumers if they wish 
to save cannot spend even as much money as they receive. The authors 
believe that the value of money is continually expanded to make up the 
deficit, but they think that the expansion of money takes place in connection 
with production and that the goods produced are therefore worth more 
than the money which is in the hands of the consumers. They claim that 
corporations use their profits for two purposes, to buy goods already in the 
market and to bring about the production of more goods, as a result of 
which shops and factories are stocked with goods which cannot be bought 
while we are building factories to produce still more goods. This leads to 
the restriction of out-put and to struggles between Labour and Capital whicli 
in their opinion are entirely unnecessary. The authors believe that at the 
same lime we have machinery idle, labourers idle who might work the 
machines and goods lying idle which might be bought by the labourers if 
they were employed, and all this mal-adjustment to be due to our system 
of taking profits. 

In our opinion the book is not really a treatise on profits so much as 
an attempt to furnish an explanation of the causes of all our economic mab 
adjustments. It might better be called. An analysis of our industrial system 
and its failures. The authors reject practically all the best known solutions 
of the problem of mal-adjustment. They also reject most of the causes of 
profits which are commonly put forward, nor do they believe in any 
socialistic solution. They believe that the solution lies in the better deve- 
lopment of our present industrial system, but they do not offer any solution. 
They merely content themselves by saying that the solution is sure to be 
found. It appears to us that if the cause of profits were really what the 
authors suppose they would have been able to point out where mal-adjust- 
ment arises more definitely and to suggest at least the direction in which 
a remedy could be sought. 
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The book is really a re-slatement o\ the old theory of Gluts clothed in 
modern statistics, but it rejects almost all the causes of periodic inflation and 
depression which have been so well discussed by Mitchell, Pigoun and others. 
Some twelve arithmetical cases are given which the authors believe prove 
their contention, that the whole trouble is the production of goods which 
must be sold (or more money than consumers can lay out in purchasing the 
goods. I'hese cases for the most part do not take account of dynamic 
changes which are brought about as the result of inventions. They hardly 
consider inventions as a source of profits. 1 hey do not seem to realise the 
part played by inequaiiiy of wealth in diverting our resources from the 
production of goods which mon of the people could buy. 

The authors think that that purchasing power falls short by the amount 
of the savings of industries and consumers. If all these savings were in the 
form of hoards their theory would certainly hold, but if these savings arc 
used to employ labourers to produce further means of production, they 
surely pass into the hands of labourers wh^' are consumers. Even if there 
is some delay in further construction and operation of factories the money 
is kept in banks which loan it out to be dispersed by trade and industry. 
The expension of credit if properly controlled will only supply services to 
facilitate the adjustment of demand and supply. Marshall pointed out long 
ago that society alternately creates too much capital and too much Labour. 
When Capital increases too much the rate of interest falls and it becomes 
more profitable to consume than to save so much. Certainly, if too much 
is saved labourers will not be able to buy all that they have produced and 
a period of buying more and saving less must follow and the immobility of 
labour frequently results in unemployment and inability to buy at this very 
time. The authors have written a very interesting book which will doubt- 
less help a great many students of Economics to follow more clearly the 
workings of our industrial and financial mechanism. Their contention is 
certainly a part of the truth, but does not deserve the importance which 
they have given it, and in particular they have confused the periodic 
fluctuations which might occur in a country which was not progressing in 
wealth with the adjustments which are made necessary when inventions 
take place rapidly, so that great profits are made to the advantage of the 
consumers in general, which often cause hardship and loss amongst the 
labourers and employers who are temporarily displaced The book has 
a large number of interesting charts and statistics and is well worthy of a 
place among the pollack publications. 


C. D. THOMPSON, 
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“ The Economic Position of Persia ^ by MOUSTAFA KHAN FaTEH, 

M.A. — Published by P. S. KING AND SON-pricc 6s net-pp.-98 

^“Persia” says the author is like a hungry person who has plenty of food 
in another part of his house but is unable to partake of it because of his 
, physical inability to walk". Such is the lamentable economic state to 
which Persia is reduced on account of the lack of efficient means of trans- 
portation. It Seriously delimits the exportation of Persian raw materials 
to the outside world- Her trade has not only been practically at the 
mercy of the Russian Government but she is forced to export to European 
countries mostly industrial raw materials such as opium, tobacco, cocoons, 
etc. "As the author says their comparatively small weight in proportion 
to their value compensated for the heavy transportation charges in Persia 
and made their export profitable". Even the industrial situation has been 
gravely aflerted by the inability of the, country to import raw materials 
frotn outside and manufacture them into finished products for her use- The 
only industrial export that Persia could develop under such conditions was 
carpets and the recent war fortunately gave scope to the export of petro- 
leum products. Hence the author^ remark that "Persia must have railways 
at once or else disappear from an economic point of view" is amply justi- 
fiable. 

In addition to this difficulty the financial and political bur4ens under 
which she laboured throughout the 19th century complicated the whole 
situation so that wc notice a decline of population, economic retrogression, 
and exclusive dependence on agriculture. Economically speaking "Persia 
is bankrupt in the sense of production". The author rightly recognises that 
the political influence of the European Imperialistic powers impeded her 
economic growth. The right to levy and independent tariff to suit young 
Persia's increasing needs did not exist and although the recent American 
Financial Mission has succeeded in restoring order out of financial <haos 
Persia still lacks indigenous capital. 

With declining population, anti-economic social habits, traditional 
liking lor immemorial methods and antiquated machinery, lack of capital 
on the part of the peasants and lack of steady water supply as a result of 
inadequate irrigation arrangements, agriculture in Persia hasnojt made ragjd 
strides. The agricultural products such as cereals, rice, sugar, tobacco, 
opium, timber, cotton silk, fruits, fisheries, the vine, horses, hides and skins 
are bricfly reviewed. The possibility of developing agricultural production 
consists in the adoption of agricultural education, seed selection, the use of 
modem machinery, the development of an irrigation system, medical as- 
sistance to rural folk and sanitation, universal inoculation of the cattle against 
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rinderpest, the use of chemical manures, and above all a good syit^m 
modern transport which pays equal attention to roads and railways. ^ 

Coming to I'ae mineral industries the lack of capital and technical know- 
ledge have acted as terrible handicaps in the past and if young Pcifsia 
hopes to profit by the mineral resources improved means of communidi- 
tions, cheaper fuel and modern methods of tapping and refining the ores are 
essential. 

Unfortunately for Persia it is not the people alone that are financially 
bankrupt the financial position of the State is not very encouraging. In 
spite of the steady evoluation in finance under the modern Constitution and 
in spite of carrying out the means of financial reform suggested by the 
authoi (page 97) the probable surplus would be 5,000,000 £ which can 
be earmarked for the payment of interest on foreign loans that may be 
floated to finance the suggested schemes of development, namely, railway 
construction and expansion of irrigation and public works. As banking 
machinery has not developed to any appreciable extent any dependence 
on internal capital is (utile and would retard the economic development of 
the country. Hence the author proposes to call in the aid of foreign 
capital and enterprise and the main gist of the book is to place the scope 
and possibility of the utilisation of Persia’s raw materials and industrial 
opportunities before foreign capitalists. If modern Persia, which at pre- 
sent resembles 16th century England, is to take forward strides in economic 
progress this laudable ambition can be realised by ’’adopting a liberal 
attitude towards forei^ capital, foreign skill and enterprise, and enlisting 
their coperative aid in the economic development of the country”. 

The book no doubt achieves the purpose for which it is written. In 
spite the lack of detailed statistical tables, which ought to have been 
used l^^he author as weapons to drive home his conclusions a fairly accur> 
ate4l^ps^ of modern Persia’s man power and its natural resources can be 
obtained. 

But reference has to be made to one serious omission by the author. 
Eiccept the vague phrase ’’compatiable with the interests of Persia” no 
other limitations are to be placed on the entry of foreign capital and 
enterprise to help Persia. It is curious to notice that aware as he is of the 
1)enumbing influence of foreign capital and political power of Imperialislic 
nations, he nowhere proposes any safeguarding measures to dilute the in- 
sidious influence of external capital on the course of future economtCvand 
political development of the country. Perhaps the author is oblivious of 
the fact that ’’loans and railways are some of the most refined modem 
method of annexation.” 

B. RAMA CHANDRA RAtJ 
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Population Problems in the United States and Canada* Edited by 

Louis. 1. DUBLIN. Houghton Miffin Company, Boston and New York. 
$ 400 . 

The book is a collection of 19 papers originally presented at the 86th 
Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association and deals with the 
problem of population in North-America from various points of view. 
All the papers naturally are not of equal merit, but there are a few which 
are of outstanding quality. The two most noteworthy are by Professor 
Wolfe on “The Optimum Size of Population’* and Mr. Goldcnweiser on 
“Immigration and National Life”. Two other papers which need special 
mention are “ Effect of the Health Movement on Future Population *’ by 
Professor Holmes and “Family Allowance System and the Future of Popula- 
tion” by Professor Douglas. The introductory paper of Dr. Dublin breaths 
a very liberal spirit and directs the attention of the reader to the peculiarities 
of the American problem. 

The book, inspite of being the work of nineteen different persons, 
belonging to several distinct professions, possesses a fundamental unity: All 
the writers are believers in the necessity and desirability of the control of 
population and they all belong to the optimistic school. However, the book 
does suffer from some of the defects which are almost inevitable in a collec- 
tion of papers. Certain aspects of the question are not dealt with at all, 
and there are others which are referred to only in passing. As a matter 
of fact the book deals with the problem of population among the whites 
only and has nothing or very little to say about the problem among the 
Negroes or about immigration of the orientals — a question in which we in 
this country are so deeply interested. Moreover, there is no satisfactory 
general treatment of the problem : Almost all the papers deal with some 
particular and often very narrow aspect of the problem — , which makes a 
large portion of the book uninteresting especially to non-American readers. 
AH the same, if a reader has the perseverence to go through the whole 
book, he will have a good insight into the American mind and he will be 
in a position to understand the mentality behind the recent restrictive 
immigration legislation in America. 

The problem in North-America is essentially different from the problem 
either in the old countries of Europe or of Asia. It is dominated by the 
immigration question. Both Canada and the United States of America — the 
latter, of course, to a much smaller extent now — are in need of immigration 
But neither of them believe in the open-door policy. In the first instance, 
they do not want any “ unassimilable ” Orientals. No reasons are given for 
the exclusion of Asiatics in the book, except what the use of the adjective 
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(unassimilable) may imply. However, it appears from Mr* GoldenweUer* s 
paper that racial prejudice is at the bottom of this policy of exclusioa. There 
is no question of racial inferiority. As Mr. Goldenweiser puts it, ** the 
Chinaman, the Arab, the Hindu, and even the Negro, need not fear the 
evidence of history. In religion, morality, art, literature, philosophy, social 
form they have achieved solutions and established values which can stand 
comparison with those of any historic people.** Mr. Goldenweiser alsd 
makes short shift of the argument of cultural uniformity. He writes : — 
** Cultural diversity, the coming together of different outlooks and traditions, 
the juxtaposition of different standards, have always fostered greater objecti- 
vity, a liberal attitude towards men and things, a toleration of standards and 
habils other than our own, and greater cultural vitality and creativeness.** 
Secondly, they wish to confine immigration, as far as practicable, to peoples 
of North-Western Europe or persons of the Nordic stock. Restrictive legisla- 
tion of 1921 and 1924 was passed under the influence of what is now 
called “The Nordic Myth**. This doctrine asserts the superiority of the 
Nordic over the Mediterranean and the Alpine subracial stocks of Europe and 
teaches that the Nordic alone possess **in an eminent degree those hereditary 
qualities which stand for military valor, political competence, and ' charac- 
ter**. This is supported by both biological and psychological arguments. 
Some biologists believe in the complete isolation of the germ-plasm and its 
immutability and permanence and its imperviousness to all educational and 
environmental influences. Consequently, “if some of the immigrant groups. • . . 
are .... the carriers of inferior germ-plasm, then their arrival must lead to 
national deterioration.*’ During the War, psychological tests were used by 
the War office to grade individuals into classes. These tests revealed 
surprising variations in mental capacity between native born and foreign 
born Americans, between foreign born of Western Europe, and 
those of Eastern Europe, between American Whites and American 
Negroes. And it was further held that these psychological capacities 
were previously hereditary and were only slightly influenced — if, at 
ail — by education or training. The psychological tests thus had the 
effect of reinforcing belief in the superiority of the Nordic people. Mr. 
Goldenweiser has shown conclusively, by submitting both the biological 
and psychological theories to careful and critical examination, that belief in 
Nordic superiority “ is a product of prejudice and uncritical thinking, not of 
observation and objective inference.** Indeed, the attitude taken by Mr. 
Goldenweiser is surprisingly advanced and alsolutely free from all rational 
bias and he suggests the only national and sound solution of the Immigration 
Problem, though, I doubt, if any American or Australian of position and 
authority would subscribe to it He demonstrates clearly that it is not possible 
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to classity nations inlo inferior and superior and concludes that no ** adequate 
immigration policy can result from a narrow national outlook. Factors of 
international concern are involved in the movement of individuals from 

country to country If immigration is to be controlled, it should be 

by means of international agreements which take into account the interests of 
all nations involved ** 

There is an important difference in the restrictive policies of Canada 
and the United States of America. “The United States has established a 
quota ; no matter how desirable the individual of a given nationality may 
be as a prospective citizen, he cannot come in once the quo/n has been filled. 
On the contrary, Canada’s restrictive policy is not numerical or quantitive, 
but qualitative, being based on occupation and general suitability, the latter, 
of course, to a certain extent measured by country of origin/* In the 
United States also persons are advocating the adoption of qualitative tests. 
Mr. Husband in his paper on “A Rational Immigration Policy** recom- 
mends “supplemental legislation which would somewhat relieve the 
rigidity of the quota system, chiefly with a view to adjusting immigration 
to indisputable economic needs.** 

Connected with the problem of immigration is that of assimulation and 
the creation of the American Type. As a result of extensive enquiry, Mr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, Curator, Division of Physical Anthropology, United States, 
National Museum has come to the conclusion “that the white people 
have approched the formation of an American Type.*’ the characteristics 
of this type, which “ is not Nordic** but “ like the British an inter- 

mediate type” are dipicted by Mr. Hrdlicka in his paper on page 156 of 
the book. 

Although there is no immediate danger of over-population in North 
America, the question is beginning to attract the attention of serious sutudents. 
A mumber of writers have co-operated to investigate the extent of natural 
resources of the United States and the number of people that can be 
supported; and Professor Wolfe, as already stated, has written a very able 
^ paper on the optimum theory itself. He believes “that the public will 
understand the idea of an optimum relation between numbers and resources, 
when it is adequately presented, and that the theory of optimum can be 
made the basis for a change in popular attitude towards the dangers of 
over-population.’* But Professor Wolfe is not content to preach only the 
optimum theory. He goes further : — “A wise people, preferring more 
leisure to maximum income, might elect to fix its numbers at a point below 
the physical optimum. And he enumerates the advantages of such a 
course of action. He writes : * Increasing density means diminution of 
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freedom, more intricate and expensive organisation, loss of community, self 
reliance, and the multiplication of centralized and pre-emptory social 

controls. It mcrns also a dfstinct aesthetic loss, at least to those who 

do not judge the beauty of landscape by the amount of corn and hogs raised 
on it, and who still hope that some of our wild life and wild places may be 
preserved. ’ In any case, birth-control in America is being practised on a 
large scale, especially in the cities. As pointed out by Dr. Dublin, within 
fifteen years there is a drop of 30 per cent in births in the city population 
in the United States — which cannot be accounted for on any other hy- 
pothesis- He writes ; “Every doctor, every nurse, and every social worker 
knows how powerful is the influence of birth-control at the present time.“ 
And hj asks his countrymen to “be prepared at a comparatively early date 
for a stationary population-’ However he concludes that “Probably 
nothing we can do will alter the tendency among the great mass of 
Americans to limit the size of their families.*’ Even the family allowance 
system will not produce the contrary resul^ 

There are, however, two dangers to be taken into account. The first 
is emphasised by Mr- W. S, Thompson in his paper on “Natural Increase 
of Population. He concludes : “There is a decided differential between 

the birth-rates of different classes of the population the hand-labouring 

classes of our cities are contributing more than their present proportion to 
the next generation, while the clean-handed workers, particularly the highly 
educated and more successful among them are not reproducing themselves, 
still less adding to their numbers.*’ This is regretted especially by “Nor- 
dicising enthusiasts'* because the classes that have a higher-birth- rate 
do not belong to the so-called Nordic stock, but to the Alpine -and 
the Mediterranean slock. Two effective answers are given in the book 
to this objection against birth-control : One is by Professor Mac Iver 
of Toronto, who shows that there is a tendency towards convergence 
of classes in this respect. He says, “Our argument has been that the 
fertility rates of the more prolific will approximate those of the less 
prolific.** And in order to hasten this result he advises that “the information 
and guidance in respect to birth-control which is possessed by the educated 
and the well-to-do should be deliberately provided for those who lack such 
advantages.*’ Dr. Dublin tackles this question from a different and a 
broader point of view. In the first instance he points out that there is no 

sufficient evidence “ to warrant the sweeping conclusions that certain 

racial elements in our national life are vastly superior to others.’* Secondly, 
he characieries the tear — “that the country is headed for disaster because 
of the greater fertility of the ‘masses’ as contrasted with that of the 
‘classes* ** — as exaggerated, due to “aristo-cratic bias’* and “almost total 
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disregard of the influence of environment and tradition on our conduct and 
achievement/* It is, moreover, a direct challenge to our best ideals of 
democracy and religion.'* Dr. Dublin believes in ** the ability of ordinary 
people to give birth to children capable of the highest achievements as 
opportunity and environment release their power.'* Throughout all ages 
the leaders of mankind have come predominantly from homes which at 
first sight seemed most unpromising and commonplace. Will not the leader- 
ship of the next generation come, as it always has in the past, from that 
source ? ** 

The second danger is dealt with in the following manner by Professor 
Wolfe : — ‘‘ Many people fear birth-control because they are told that it will 
increase extra marital immorality. They do not stop to consider whether 
if this were so (which is open to doubt) it might not be a low price to pay 
for the moral advance gained by avoiding the hideous immorality of enforced 
maternity, and by easing that population pressure which bids fair to be a 
fruitful cause of international discord.** 

GURUMUKH N. SINGH 

Four years of Fascism. By GUGLIELMO FERRERO, translated by E. 
W. DicKES, S. King and Son, London, 1924. pp. 138. 

This book gives us the history of the great struggle of the various forces 
that contended to govern and direct Italy from the conclusion of the War 
to the famous elections of 1924, which constitutionally placed Signor 
Mussolini in the seat of authority To the close student of contemporary 
European history, we have no doubt it would prove of much value, but it 
may prove a little bewildering to others. We think however that the 
fault so much is not in the capacity of the author, as in the subject itself, 
which refuses to be portrayed in easy, clear out-line. 

In a Foreword written by Mr. C. J. Squire Sprigge, it is stated that 
suddenly since 1 922 Italian officers became of first class concern to the 
British public, till then they were considered to be of minor importance in 
the European political situation. And this year happens to coincide with 
the year when by a coup d'etat the Fascists came to power in Italy. 

As the world is aware, there are two portrayals current of Fascism, or 
more truly of Signor Mussolini. The one shows him to be the saviour of 
his country from catastrophic collapse into communism, and the other looks 
upon him as a traitor to the working classes and hireling of the possessing 
classes. 

Signor Ferrero himself considers that all Governments are justified or 
stand condemned upon the moral weight that they command. It is this 
that invests Governments with power and brings them stability. He is of 
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view that the present Government deluded this sovereign people by flatteries 
and promises and certain amount of intimidation* He also holds that : 

After nine years in the wilderness, after long wanderings through the 
thickest of riots and strikes and Civil War, we have returned to the system 
of personal Government under which, as I have shown in the preceding 
chapters, Italy lived until 1915.*’ There seems no doubt that he bitterly 
regrets the decision taken by Signor Giolitti in the spring of 1921 to 
dissolve the Chamber and proceed to fresh elections He thinks this 
was a fatal mistake. The Giolitti Government had, he thinks, achieved 
success unquestionably in concluding a satisfactory peace treaty with Jugos- 
lavia and in clearing the legionaries out of Fiume and although it was 
extremely weak and ineffective at home, thinks, so he would appear to say 
to Signor Nitti’s administration or rather lack of administration, he believes, 
all would have gone well, and the country saved civil strife, revolution 
and a dictatorship, if only Signor Giolitti had placed himself at the head 
of the Centre Party and driven the Socialists on the left and the Fascists on 
the right back to legality. But this oppor^’inity w^as missed. And so through 
the weakness of successive Ministries, the errors and extravagances of the 
Socialists, assistance from the rich, by a thousand surreptitious favour? from 
the public Administration — police, prefecture, army, magistracy — Fascism 
grew in strength and in power. 

Writing in 1 924, more than three years ago. Signor Ferrero does ad- 
mit that, *’the country is a little more tranquil, and the public services are in 
slightly better order ; this is incontestable.’^ But he says, “On the other 
hand, the representative regime seems to have become a farce.” It would 
be highly interesting to know his views now ? 

But on principle his judgment seems clear. He feels that all personal 
Governments are inherentl> weak, and must sooner or later come to an 
end. For he says “ all responsibilities will be thrown on the dicta- 

tors shoulders, while all effective power will subtly slip out of his hands and 
into those of his underlings. The reader will have to think of everything, 
to watch everything, to decide every question the moment it becomes thorny 
and difficult and a responsibility, but he will have no means of compelling 
his executive instrument to obey his will and command To be res- 

ponsible for everything and at the same time impotent — this in the modem 
bureaucratic state, is the punishment of the men who dream of dictatorship. 
The last of them will suffer the fate of those who have preceded him.” 

But we doubt if a clear verdict can be given that Signor Mussolini is 
a dictator. It would appear that he is the chosen head of an elected 
Parliamentary system of Government. 


S. K. RUDRA. 
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China: Land of Famine. By WALTER H. MaLLORY. American 

Geographical Society, New York. Special Publication, 1926. Pp. 199. 

From the earliest times China has been the land of famine. “ Between 
the years 108 B. C. and 1911 A. D. there were [828 famines, or one 
nearly every year in some one of the provinces ’* (Introduction P. 1). 
Famine, therefore, has been a normal feature of the history of China, and 
is one of her most pressing problems. The present volume deals exclusively 
and exhaustively with this problem. The author discusses it in a most 
sympathetic and, at the same time, scientific spirit. The volume is printed 
on art paper, and, is copiously and beautifully illustrated. It is a notable 
publication. Both the author and the publishers deserve to be congratulated 
on its production. 

The author has not attempted a narrative of past famines in China 
except as illustrations of the points he wishes to bring out. He has confined 
himself to finding out the causes of these calamities and to pointing out cures 
for them. Both the causes and the cures have separately been grouped 
under four heads, namely, economic, natural, political and social. Unfor- 
tunately for China all the four causes have been, off and on, in the past, and, 
are, in the present, at work concurrently. The remedies, therefore, have 
got to be applied in all the four spheres. 

“ In the last analysis’* rightly observes the author (p. 84.) “ the prin- 
cipal cause of most famines in China which is an agricultural country 

is a density of population greater than the land is able to support.” At 
first sight the density of population in China does not appear to be high. 
It is, on the whole, 238 to the square mile. But when it is noted that 
half of the population lives on a quarter of the total area, the real state 
of affairs, is, to a large extent, borne in upon us. The China International 
Famine Commission made investigations in 65 villages in the provinces 
of Chekiang and Kiangsu. Here the number of inhabitants to the square 
mile is from 980 in some districts to 6880 in others. In Shantung figures 
vary from 1,800 to 3,000 and in Chihli from 550 to 2,010. (P.I5.) 

As to food supply. The entire domestic production together with the 
imports is not able to meet the total food requirements of the people.' 
Estimates made show that 2,372* pounds of grain are necessary to 
keep a family of five in health. According to Mr. D. K. Lieu of the 
Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Information the average 
yield of wheat, the staple food in the northern provinces, is about 
1 ,200 pounds an acre which, after deducting loss in husking and milling, 
would leave 500 pounds of flour ” (P. 1 3) This means that 47 acres would 
be requered to provide for a family of five. But 33 per cent of the holdings 
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are less than one acre, and 55 per cent are one and one-half acres or less 

The average size of the families who have as much as one and 

one halt acres is 5*7, and the number in the families increases with the 
size of the holdingo" P. 1 3. 

Coupled to this serious overcrowding on the land are lack of credit 
facilities, antiquated agricultural methods, poor communications and in- 
efficient transportation methods. But what is the cause of the awful pressure 
on the soil ? This is to be found in the extremely high birth-rate that 
prevails in China. The high birth-rate is the resultant of many factors. 
Chief of these is ancestoi worship, the universal religion of the people 
which makes it obligatory on the people to have as many male children 
as possible so that, “in spite of the ravages of disease, accident, wars, 
pestilence or famine, at least on^ will surivive to carry on the family name 
and perform the necessary duties required by ancestor worship ** (P, 88.) 
Very closely allied to it is what the author terms ** the Chinese old-age 
policy of insurance.” This is nothing but h desire on the part of the parents 
especially in the poorer classes to have at least one or two children survive 
all they bring into the world to be their support in old age. Other social 
customs that lead to the same result are early marriage and* concubinage, 
and, lavish expenditure on ceremonies and feasts. There is also much 
waste of time due to there being more men than there is work for , waste 
of female labour resulting from the foot-binding custom ; and, waste of land 
caused by large areas of it used for graves and burials. 

The natural causes of famines arc four in number, viz., drought, floods, 
vermin, and other visitations of the wrath of nature, such as typhoons and 
earthquakes. All these have from time to time contributed their quota to 
make the lot of the Chinese miserable although the first two seem to be 

common phenomena. “ Probably in no other country are the natural 

features less favourable to the inhabitants than in China. The mass of the 
people live on the great alluvial plains traversed by meandering rivers, 
very few of which have well defined channels. The rainfall is very 
irregular, especially in the north. Long periods of drought are frequent 
when the crops are a total failure, severe floods occur when the rivers 
break their dikes, and inundate thousands of square miles of farm lands, 
destroying the growing food stuffs in addition to causing loss of life., and 
doing great damage to properly ” (Pp. 36-37). 

The political cause is the lack of a stable government which has parti- 
cularly since the Revolution of 19 f I characterised the history of China 
and has led to the abolition of granaries, neglect of famine prevention, 
oppressive taxation, banditry, exce^ troops, etc«, 

17 
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The cures for famines in China lie in the removal of lho> above causes. 
The author discusses different cures in detail. The removal of some of 
these will take time to bring about. He therefore suggests some lines of 
action which, according to him, will bear comparatively quick results. 
These are in order of importance : — 

1 . Flood control, irregation, land reclamation. 

2. Economic improvement, rural credits, colonization, home and 
village industry. 

3. Improved agriculture and forcstation. 

4. Development of transportation. 

5. Education (P. 189). 

Judging from the experience of India we would like transportation to 
come earlier. But whatever be the order in which they and others arc 
carried out there is no doubt that their adoption will ultimately result in 
the salvation of the country. Inspite of the muddle that at present exists 
in China the author is quite sanquine about the future of the land of the sun. 
Says he ** if history teaches us anything, she teaches that a race as numerous 
and as fundamentally sound as the Chinese, which has maintained its 
political and cultural solidarity for so many centuries, will not perish from 
the earth ” P. 1 88. 

G. D. KARWAL 

Science of Public Finance, By G. FiNDLAY SHIRR AS (Macmillian and 
Co.) p. 677. 

The need of a treatise on Public Finance, in the English Language 
which may do justice to the recent developments of financial theory and 
practice and contain a comprehensive treatment of the different branches 
of the subject in a modern garb has long been felt by academic students 
and practical financiers- Professor Bastable*s book, which has held the 
field for over thirty years, is now quite out of date and lacking in the 
breadth of outlook, which is such a distinctive feature of modern develop- 
ments of the subject. There are other excellent books by distinguished 
writers, such as those by professor Saligman^ whose merits have won for 
them a high place in the estimation of competent students, but almost all 
of them deal with only certain aspects of the subject, and each taken by 
itself covers a limited field. It has, therefore, become necessary that a 
book dealing with the wider issues, which have now become inextricably 
interwoven with the entire fabric of financial theory, should be written 
by someone who combines in his treatment of the subject a clear insight 
into the basic facts of economic life and vivid appreciation of the practical 
issues of the day. Mr. Shirra’s book, therefore makes its appearance at a 
very opportune hour, and if it, has failed to evoke greater enthusiasm than 
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it actually has, the fact must be attributed to the inherent limitations of the 
book itself and not to any extraneous circumstances. For Indian students, 
the subject was bound to possess a special interest of its own. Mr. Shirras 
has had very exceptional opportunities of acquinng an inside view of the 
whole scheme of our finances in actual eperation, and with his academic 
associations and literary bent it was natural that we should expect to find 
in this book a directness of touch and a focussing of the light of modem 
theory and experience on the elucidation of our peculiar problems. It has 
been written with a special eye to Indian readers, who can, aided by their 
own judgment and discretion, get a comparative view of their financial 
problems, and realise their extreme intricacy on account of the growing 
intricacy of economic life. It contains a mass of information, on the whole 
well assembled and presented, which gives very useful data for an in- 
telligent study of the subject. It shows an extensive, though not a very 
intimate, acquaintence with financial literature in a number of languages. 
It docs set out the different issues v/hich arise, though the treatment is 
somewhat fragementary and superficial. It covers the whole field, which 
fact, however, creates an attenuated atmosphere. The reader opens the 
book with high expectations, which the reoutation of the author and the 
publishers, the need of the times, and the general get-up of the book fully 
justify, but the expectancy soon changes into a resolve to read it all inspite 
of flagging interest, and is at the end followed by a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. It will be a singularly unappreciative reader who finishes the book 
with a feeling of having read it in vain, for, as already remarked, it con- 
tains a lot of useful material and up-to-date information about the finances 
of all the important countries of the world. 

In Book I Mr. Shirras quotes with approval the well-known remark of 
Wilson that good government and sound finance are interdependent, and 
deals with the history of the science. But to one unacquainted with the 
books mentioned they remain imposing but unilluminating names. There 
is no attempt to give a clear idea of the main lines of development or show 
how the changes in political ideas or institutions, and the economic 
structure of society have altered the very basis on which the Science of 
Public Finance must rest. 

Book II deals with Public expenditure. In his introduction Mr. 
Shirras tells us that the subject of public expenditure has so far been 
neglected. But he himself devotes only 80 pages to it out of about 
700 pages. In this connection it must of course, be admitted that the 
treatment of the subject is attended with some difficulty, for as Seligman 
has said. * From one point of view public expenditure is simply administra- 
tion, from another it is political economy in the original sense of the woill’, 
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and what is more* the writer’s view regarding the pfoj^riety or^plherwise 
of incurring a particular line of expenditure is bound to be a(fe(;ited by 
his opinions on matters other than financial. It is, therefore, not possible 
to have any uniformity of opinions as to how the subject ought lo1>e 
presented, or discussed. In the first chapter of this Book Mr. Shirrsa^ 
draws a useful distinction between Economy and Retrenchment ' Economy/ 
we are told ' is expenditure without waste and to the best advantage’ 
a view which can be readily accepted. Retrenchment, however, is defin- 
ed as * lopping off or removal of what is superfluous *. The illustration 
which he gives to make clear the scope of Retrenchment would fit in 
better with a policy of Economy. The expenditure on * doping of the 
public mind ’ must always be a waste and a public injury under all circum- 
stances, and should never be incurred. There is, however, point in the 
distinction though it is not easy to bring it out. While referring to the 
ideal of public expenditure he says “ Public expenditure should be carried 
upto the point where the advantage to the community of an additional ^ 
dbsi^ of expenditure in any direction is counterbalanced by the disadvantage 
of another dose of taxation That is the ideal of public expenditure, but 
the way he puts it does not make it easy of comprehension. Marshall 
having given the weight of his authority to the use of ‘ doses * it will take 
some time before the word falls into disuse in economic literature, but even 
he would have agreed most likely that its use in a case like this raises 
avoidable difficulties- The other chapters of this Book deal with such 
matters as canons of public expenditure, its classification, the objects for 
which it is and ought to be incurred, expenditure chargeable to capital, 
and some general problems. Among the canons are included certain rules 
which are better described as maxims of financial administration than the 
canons of public expenditure. The schemes of classification of Plehn, 
Adams, Mill, and Roscher are referred to in the chapter relating to this 
question, but arc summarily dismissed without much discussion. But his 
own proposal to divide the public expenditure into primary and secondary 
will meet with general approval, though it is not quite certain whether 
some would not lake exception to it on the ground that it, like Mill’s 
classification ‘ conotes,* to use his own words, ‘ a distinction which few 
would recognise in these days of the growing sphere of state activities.' 
Dalton’s plan to classify expenditure according as it is * designed, on one 
hand, to preserve the social life of the community against attacks, whether 
external and internal, and on the other hand, to improve the quality of 
the social life will probably meet the difficulty. It must, however, be 
recognised that any such distinction is more convenient than scientific, for 
with adult suffrage and equalitarian social ethics, good education of the 
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citizens ni$y beconle^a groats utifeguard pf a modern democracy than even 
a standing army. The statistics of public expenditure are well arranged 
and ciStrcfuliy tabulated in the chapters that follow. In the discussion of the 
expenditure chargeable to capital, Mr. Shirrar examines the conditions 
under which the use of loans is legitimate for meeting public needs. We 
are. in the concluding chapters, warned against the use of supplementary 
estimates, inasmuch as they tend to weaken the parliamentary control of 
public funds, and of the danger of drawing false inferences by comparison 
of figures that aie essentially different. The real ‘general* problems, 
such as the effects of public expenditure on consumption, production, and . 
distribution of wealth, are not even mentioned. 

Book III, which comprises more than half of ihi book, deals with 
public revenues. Adam Smitl 's maxims of taxation arc quoted in extemo 
but the fact that the canon of equity has since his time acquired a wider 
and deeper import, which is capable of extension in either direction is 
entirely overlooked. Mr. Shirras’s discMssion of taxable capacity has bflfcn 
very adversly criticised, but there is nothing in it which need give offence 
to any one’s feelings, though his choice of the word ‘ sqeezibility ’ as the 
definition of taxable rapacity is the most unfortunate. The psychological 
factor is referred to by him as an important condition of the taxable capa- 
city, but he forgets how very ill-advised he is in the use of this word 
on account of the psychological re-actions, which it at once sets up 
in the minds of the readers. It raises all the horrors of the rack in 
our mental horizon, and suggests that the limit of taxation is set by 
the limit of the people’s endurance. The problem of taxable capacity 
is the problem of suitable adjustment between the individual and social 
expenditure of the national dividend modified, of course, by the con- 
siderations of expediency and the need of not causing any social revulsions. 
Mr. Shirras calculates the taxable capacity of India in a mechanical 
manner, and arrives at a figure per capita which can not be of any 
use for practical purposes. In doing this he takes the existing standard 
of living as the basis of his calculations. The theory accepted by pro- 
gressive thinkers is that the ideal system of taxation should make allowance 
not for minimum of efficiency in fixing the limit of exemption, but for 
what Hobhouse calls the civic minimum — an ideal which is not and 
can not be realised in any country just at present. The important ques- 
tions of the distribution of revenues between the different grades of 
government, and of the principles of progression, and of conflict of jurisdiction 
are taken up next and handled in a very inconclusive manner. The chapters 
dealing with the incidence and shifting of taxation contain a bare summary 
of the views of the important writers, and are equally unsatisfacdUry. 
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The economists, it must be admitted, are, in spite oi the valuable contri- 
butions of a number of writers, groping ' in the dark in the study of 
these baffling questions. The relative elastcity of supply and demand 
on which so much reliance is placed, are useful conceptions, but their 
pragmatic value is very limited indeed. The best writers on the subject 
dispose of a few questions, but raise many more which cannot be 
answered, and thereby give a truer insight into the complexity of these 
problems. Mr. Shirras is content with citing the proverb which says 
diat * beautiful things are hard *, and then leaves the reader to his own 
« devices for getting more light on the subject. 

The chapters on land, income, and inheritance taxes contain a lot of 
information. The revision of the present land revenue system is advocated 
to suit the changed conditions, but it is not quite clear whether it is 
proposed to impose the income-tax on the rural classes in substitu- 
tion of or in addition to the land revenue. There is a great deal of 
confusion of ideas in this chapter, and it is not easy to make out the 
sense of his remarks on the future of the land revenue. The account 
of the history and present position of income-tax and death duties in 
different countries is good, and the proposal that the difficulties of imposing 
Death Duties in India on account of the existence of the institution of the 
Joint Family System should be overcome by limiting the liability to the tax 
to the occasion of the death of the coparcener of the oldest gener- 
ation is sound, and has practically been endorsed by the Taxation Com- 
mittee. In the remaining chapters of this Book other direct taxes, in- 
direct taxes, non-tax revenue, and the problems of local taxation have 
been dealt with. 

Books IV and V deal with Public Debts and Financial Ad- 
ministration respectively. The author is at his best in the historical 
account of the Public Debts. In his explanation of the various methods 
for their redemption he devotes about ten pages to Capital Levy, and 
the conclusion to which he comes is that it would cause serious deflation 
and thereby reduction of values. The fallacy of this argument may 
not be quite evident to persons not conversant with monetary theory, 
but Mr. Shirras could certainly have given better reasons against the. 
use of what some consider a drastic measure- As regards the produc- 
tiveness of industry being the real sinking fund of the nation — a point 
by which he lays so much store-”- it is only necessary to say that in view 
of the serious economic situation all over the world it is wise to rely 
on something better than the passage of time for remedying existing evils. 

In the treatment of Financial Administration Mr. Shirras is again 
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lost often in details, and has very little to say about the general princi- 
ples. Three conditions of efficient administration /. e., treasury control, 
legislative examination of the budget proposals and scrutiny of public 
accounts, and independent audit- — are only indirectly referred to and their 
importance does not seem to have been realised. The officers in charge 
of our financial administration are spoken of as ^ the most upright and 
highly specialised engineers in the world *, and they well 'deserve the 
praise bestowed upon them. The concluding remark of the book is 
' Financial administration must needs be cautious and reasoned, but 
there is no ground why it should not be firm and piomt ’ It is not clear 
what is really meant here, but is should certainly be possible to combine 
the qualities necessary for efficiency and progress. 

There are 32 appendices consisting of tables of statistics. They are 
the most useful part of the book. 

Financial questions have come very much to the fore on account of 
the war, its aftermath, and the wide acc'iplance of the new social ideals. 
It is, it may be repeated, very necessary that some book, which can do 
for the 2nd quarter of the 20th century what Prof : Ba8table*s book 
did for the 4th quarter of the 19th should soon be published. Professor 
Saligman’s forthcoming work on * Principles of Fiscal Science ' will most 
likely satisfy this urgent need. 

CYAN CHAND. 

The Purpose of Education : By SX. GEORGE LaNE FOX PiTT 
New Cheap Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cambridge University Press. 
1925. Pp. XXIX, 94. 

To those who are interested in the study of psychology, those who 
are dissatisfied with the modern methods of education, those who see in 
our system of training a deep rooted error, not easily visible, which makes 
us perceive things in the wrong light, confusing the means for the end 
— to all these The Purpose of Education should afford instructive and 
interesting reading. 

The book begins with chapters on Human Personality and Emotion 
and Instinct where the author shortly but clearly explains the constitution 
of the human mind. This affords an introduction to general psychology* 
Our mind is a complex of manifold qualities, some of which are more 
predominant than others. The surroundings stimulate and develope some 
of these and bring them to light while others remain latent, undeveloped, 
and unknown. Under certain sets of circumstances, certain experiences 
are gained and certain activities and certain attitudes of the mind are 
brought into play. The angle through which social phenomena are 
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Viewed and the ideals approached differ under different influences 
exercised by environments. Education, in the wide sense, should aim 
to create that atmosphere for the young where the most desirable qualities 
of the human heart and mind may be strengthened. In the words of 
the author, “ the only real remedy for human pain , as distinguished 
from temporary palliatives, is such systematic education as will effectively 
subordinate our lower to our higher purpose.’* In the chapter on Charac- 
ter versus Reputation the author explains lucidly the harm that generally 
results from our notion that reputation is the deciding factor in judging 
the worth of a man. Certainly, a person with good character almost 
always possesses a high reputation, but unfortunately the reverse is not 
always true. The character of a person is his real nature, tastes, and 
qualities, while his reputation is the expression of his qualities as judged 
by xjthers. Now it can not be disputed that character is far more im- 
portant than reputation which is often gained by a mear outward show 
of virtue and refinement”. Thus as civilization advances and the com^ 
plications of life grow greater, we are confronted with the most depror- 
able waste of human energy in the vain attempts of individuals, groups]^ 
classes and nations to maintain their position in the eyes of the world; 
struggle which manifests itself in that great mass of affectation and vulg,^!* 
display ; and in those varieties of fraud, folly and make-believe which 
we all see and deplore”. In this connection the difficulty experienced in 
endeavouring to inculcate the superiority of character to reputation is 
pointed out. 

In the chapter headed Incentives to Effort some of the glaring erftirs 
in the commonly accepted assumptions, relating especially to Economics, 
are exposed. For instance, the absurdity in the proposition that finance 
is an absolutely essential element in the production of necessaries is brought 
to light* Certainly, given the attitude that we now possess, given the 
complex organisms we labour under, the necessity of finance cannot 
be questioned. But undoubtedly a state of things can be imagined in 
which human beings co-operate to create necessaries of life without the 
aid of the complicated machinery of finance. The author, in pointing 
this out, does not wish to suggest that our economic system should be 
done away with, he only shows that at this stage we have concentrated 
loo much upon finance with the result that the instrument or servant has 
become master”. 

Similarly it has been pointed out how we have grown to look upon 
money as an end and not as the means to attain happiness. Such a 
mistaken notion naturally launches one into the belief that the purpose 
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, of all industry and every sort of individual or co* operative effort is the 
accumulation of that great end money, and that the supply of the wants 
of society is quite a secondary affair. 

In another chapter the draw-backs of specialization are pointed out. 
Its advantages — the increase of utilities — are known to all. Its immediate > 
^ybiective results are apparent and admirable too : but when we sliap 
to reflect on its influence on the minds of the people — its force in changing 
the attitude of the people towards one another — its subjective and far off 
results become clear. It has the effect of narrowing down our outlook ; 
it breaks up the component parts of the social organism. 

It must be stated here that these drawbacks are not deeply rooted 
in the ^'ery system of specialization. The defect Jies in the constitution 
of the human nature, probably specialization brings it out into prominence. 
Moreover, the advantages gained by specialization completely outweigh 
* its disadvantages and, we believe, the author shares our views here. 

The one central idea running through the book seems to be that 

we should suppress our egoism and realize the necessity of inter dependence. 
The element of competition in educational and economic systems, though 
it helps to bring the best objective results from individuals, creates at 

least a slight antagonism between them Hence in education the in- 

centive to effort should not be secured through competition but the very 
love of learning should be created in the minds of the young to serve as a 
substitute for competition — a hard task for teachers. 

* One great drawback of the book is that it cannot be easily under- 
stood by a layman. It requires some knowledge of psychology or again 
of economics to understand parts of the books. The first two chapters, 
to a majority of laymen, would be only Latin and Greek. But the 

fault is rather in the nature of the subject on which the book is written 
than of the author himself. 

J. K. MEHTA. 

The Study of Economics 

The charge has been repeatedly levelled against the students of Econo- 
mics in India that they are almost exclusively influenced by the writings 
of English authors and that all the narrowness and conservatism that charac- 
terise British Economic thought find their counterpart in economic discus- 
sions in this country. Now apart from the doubtful validity of the latter 
part of such an indictment it cannot be denied that most students in this 
country fail to widen their outlook on economic subjects by not trying to 
keep abreast of the growth of economic thought in other countries than 
18 
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England, particularly Germany, France, Austria, Holland and America. 
No doubt in the case of many of our scholars the difficulty of learning a 
new language acts as a deterrant to their euthusiasm for new and extensive 
knowledge. The same, however, cannot be said in relation to the in- 
effectiveness of the appeal that American books at present make to an 
average Indian student of economics. With a view to arouse and increase 
the interest in American books on the subject it is proposed to indicate 
some of their characteristic features with particular reference to a recent 
publication otz. “Elementary Eeconomics’* by Profs. Fairchild, Furniss 
and Buck of Yale University. 

It is to be noted at the outset that the book embodies a scheme of 
presentment markedly different from the traditional divisions of an English 
book on Political Economy. The authors start with a dissertation on the 
subject of the economic organisation covering 217 pages. The purpose 
and the usefulness of such a procedure are obvious. Unless and until an 
interest in the subject of inquiry and study is aroused in the mind of the 
student and he is well posted with the relevant material facts, any theoretic 
cal discussion is bound to be uninteresting and relatively uninstructive. In 
this part a more or less full reference is made to such topies as foundations 
of the science of economics, factors of production, industrial stages, industrial 
revolution, division of labour, control of production, form of business unit, 
large scale production and combination, organisation of marketing and 
transportation and the economic functions of Government. It is needless to 
observe that in every case American experience has been freely drawn 
upon for the sake of illustration and explanation. It is a bold idea to 
think of an Indian text-book on Economics, basing its theoretical treatment 
so extensively on Indian experience, as being an immediate or a near 
possibility ! 

He ♦ 4c 

Naturally enough preliminary definitions of the fundamental concepts 
of the science are dealt with in the introductory part. In most cases the 
usual connotation of economic terms has been accepted. A few important 
varia^tions are however, noticeable. Thus the science itself is defined as 
follows : * Economics is the science of man’s activities devoted to obtaining 
the material means for the satisfaction of his wants It is no wonder that 
from such a definition the authors proceed to limit the meaning of the 
term wealth to ‘all useful material things*. But what is surprising is their 
insistance upon all wealth being owned. They observe : ‘Having excluded 
from our concept of wealth all useless and all immaterial things, we next 
limit it to those useful, material things which are owned by man. The 
first effect of this limitation is to exclude those useful things which are furnish* 
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ed freely and abundantly by nature. Thus air is material, and it is about the 
most useful thing in the world. But on account of its abundance it is not 
owned. Why should one take the trouble to own it/ One is tempted to 
challenge this attempt to base an economic characteristic on a juridical fact, 
but that does not detract from the striking contrast with accepted notions on 
the subject that the statement constitutes. Students who are familiar with 
hair splitting and hair raising discussions on the endless subject of value 
will also be relieved to find that the American Professors have given a 
wide berth to the *theorie8of value* and have almost exclusively concentrat- 
ed on the Laws of price to which they refer in a separate part covering 
a little over 1 50 pages. The problems ol circulation and exchange are 
dealt with in parts III and IV which complete the first volume. The 
second volume contains five parts dealing re'5pecti^ ^ly with problems of 
the business organisation, the distribution of wealth and income, the econo- 
mics of Government, the problems of labour and the reform of the econo- 
mic system. Thus in a space of nearly 1250 pages the whole field of 
elementary economics is traversed with the help of a striking, if not a novel, 
plan. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The most characteristic and interesting parts of the book are, however, 
those which deal with subjects on which a clear difference of opinion exists 
between the economics of the old and the new worlds. High prices^ the 
rise of monopolies, speculation, the growth of population, commercial 
policy, the labour movement, socialism are all live and burning problems 
of economic and general social interest and apprehension for the average 
student. The American authors arc obviously not perturbed by any diffi- 
culties on this account. We read with feelings of mingled surprise and relief 
through statements like the following : 

The charge that specialised training to-day makes change of occupation 
difficult is the reverse of the truth.’ 

There have been popular complaints against the high prices of the 
necessities of life ever since the middle Ages, in fact ever since price 
began to be a matter of importance in the daily life of the common people.* 

* With such influences eliminated, there is good reason for the conclusion 
that, throughout the greater part of the industrial field, fundamental econo- 
mic forces arc working, not to bring about monopoly, but rather to pr- 
serve a state of active competition, none the less intense because it may often 
be carried on by a relatively small number of powerful rivals.* 

‘Any action which would seriously interfere with the normal operation 
of speculation would be a costly blunder.* 
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*In the distribution of the social income the class of entrepreneurs as a 
whole receives at best a suiprisingly small value.* 

‘Karl Mar’s charge against Capitalism, that it increases the riches of 
the wealthy and the poverty of the poor, though it is not definitely over 
thrown by our knowledge of present tendencies, must at least be dismissed' 
as not proved.* 

‘There is no escape from the conclusion that the economic case for protec- 
tion is fallacious. The economic advantage is all on the side of freedom 
of international trade.' 

‘The efficiency of profit-sharing varies directly with the rank of the 
worker and inversely with the size of the group * 

‘In the United States the professed socialists are a relatively insignificant 
part of the population.' 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Our present purpose docs not justify an examination of these and many 
other equally striking statements that the readers might find in the book. 
It is noteworthy how a nation like the United States of America, rich in 
its possessions, richer in its possibilities and richest in its ambitions, views 
problems of vital economic interest. The conclusions that American authors 
reach on the subjects differ from many current opinions, yet they are 
correct enough in that they agree with the local economic experience. 
Similar distinctions can be traced in the writings of continental writers 
of the present day. Students of economics in this country, if they care to 
exonerate themselves from charges of narrowness and obsolctism ought to 
keep in touch with the growth of economic thought in the West. The 
American publications for obvious reasons are the most easily available 
for the Indian reader and it is hoped that in future in addition to British 
publications other sources also will be adequately tapped by those Indians 
who are interested in economic studies. 

D. G. KARVE. 

The Tables Turned — A Lecture and Dialogue on Adam Smith and the 

Classical Economists 1 9th January 1926— J. Bonar LL. D., London 

P. S. King & Son. 

Dr. James Bonar, who recently celebrated his seventyfifth birthday, has 
an international reputation as an Economist, mainly on account of ‘Malthus 
and his Work* 1885, ‘Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus* 1887, ‘Ricardo's 
Letters to Trower* (with Prof. Hollander) 1899, the Catalogue of Adam 
Smith's Library 1894, and especially his contributions to Palgrave's 
Dictionary of Political Economy on Adam Smith the Austrian Economists, 
etc. Dr. Bonar *s occasional writings, however, are of a very high 
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nature, especially those which have appeared in the Harvard Quarterly 
Journal and in the English Economic Journal. In all of these we find the 
same clearness of thought, the same precision of scholarship, and indeed 
all those qualities which one expects from so distinguished a Scoth mind. 
We have before us the ‘Tables Turned*, a lecture that was delivered 
last year at the London School of Economics to commemorate the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Wealth of Nations. 

The lecture is in two parts; the first deals with Adam Smith and the 
classical economists; the second is a dialogue in Elysium between the Master 
and his own followers. In the former Dr. Bonar asks — who first spoke of 
classical ecomomists ? He traces the origin of the term to Karl Marx who 
used it in his ‘Poverty of Philosophy* in 1874. Marx divides what he 
term^ the Fatalist School into the classical economists and the Romantic. 
Marshall's definition of ‘ciassical* is very happy. An economist is not 
classical ‘unless either by the form or the matter of his words or deeds he 
has stated or indicated architectonic ideas in thought or sentiment, which 
are in some degree his own and which once created, can never die but are 
an existing yeast ceaselessly working in the cosmos*. In quoting this Dr. 
Bonar rightly points out that it is a severe te.«t and that Marshall would 
exclude Mill, but mclude Petty, Hermann, Von Thunen, and Jevons. 
‘Broadly speaking, in the England of the 1 9th century, the word stood for 
the followers of the classical Tradition proceeding from the Wealth of 
Nations’. That, indeed, seems correct. 

In regard to Adam Smith he clearly shows that the great founder of 
our Science attempted to show there was one basic element in society — 
competition — which is seen in all leading economic phenomena. ‘Competitive 
effort of individuals for gain is really the basis of Adam Smith’s whole 
economic system’. In the dialogue Dr. Bonar brings out the changed order 
of things in a remarkably clear way by referring to labour as the cause 
of wealth; wages, population, and the standard of living; competition, rent 
and cost of production; combinations, and factory acts; and free and unfet- 
tered foreign trade. 

Both in America and in Europe there have been on this anniversary, 
lectures on the Pious Founder which serve as a timely reminder of the 
great book — the Wealth of Nations, ‘still’ in Dr. Bonar 's words ‘readable 
although classical*. Our only fault is that in the dialogue Dr. Bonar has 
confined himself to so little and has not gone into Adam Smith’s currency 
theory and public finance. Perhaps in some future issue the will enlarge 
the dialogue. These blanks are due to the fact that he did not wish to 
cross the frontiers of his brother lecturers. The characteristics of the work 
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of Df- Bonar in this as in his other work are a certain sledgehammer 
efficiency and his infalliable accuracy. His boundless knowledge o( the 
classical economirts unspoilt by any taint of pedantry, bis wonderful 
modesty, and his infinite patience with people less learned than himself, 
endear him to younger generations of economists all over the world. 

G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS 
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There is an iniportaiii section ot ()])inion in India which holds 
that in practically all matters ot rural economic develo])ment 
voluntary effort on the part ot the rural folk — ])ieferahly through 
cdiannels of co-opera<ioii — is an absolutely essential condition, and 
on this score even temporary interference' by the Government in 
the sluijie of legislation, comessious or financial aid, is 
opposed. Tn conntries much more advanced ihan ours, democrati- 
cally and socially, the process of compulsion is being resorted to 
at numerous ])oints without ‘iny regard for theories of individual 
lil)erty. In this Paper an allempt is made 1o explain the nature 
of our wants in the matter ot rural welfare, and to show why in 
almost all cases in the jiast where any Governmeni in India tried 
to help augmentation of rural welfare on an oj)<ional basis, little 
success was achieved. Signs are not wanting to make us see that 
Tn instances like the llombay Small Holdings Hill and the Mysore 
Agriculturists' Relief Hill and the Ihinjab Regulation of Accounts 
Act, several ot our Governments are realising more and more the 
virtues of the process of comjiulsion — at anv rate in the initial 
stages. The Mysore Village Panchayet Regulation, brought into 
force some nine months ago, makes a marked departure in this 
direction, and several provisions of the Regulation and the Rules 
thereunder which cow pel tlie governmental machinery and the 
rural folk to carry out certain duties, are referred to. The leading 
feature of the Regulation is that the initiative for re-establishing 
a pioper organisation for rural develojiment, is to Ije taken by 
Government through the head of every district : the arrangement 
is analogous to the process of artificial respiration with the help 
of an external agency for reviving natural respiration, 
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Several ponderous volumes of evidence before the Agricultural 
Commission have been published, but from the viewpoint of the 
masses of niral India the bulk of suggestions and schemes put 
forth appear not to hold out much promise : the agricultural expert 
has usually confined his attention to the size of the output and 
costs of production, presuming that conditions necessary for his 
schemes could be easily arranged for. His improvements could 
possibly be tried on experimental farms and large estates. The 
general publicist has had his sway as a townsman — the basic reasons 
for the backwardness of rural India do not seem to have been 
generally appreciated by him, at any rate not to the full extent. 
The fundamental iruth to be borne in mind in connection with 
Indian rural problems is that these are not of any particular kind : 
it is not the case of a lo(‘al disease requiring a bandage here, a 
linament there, but it is that of a general bieakdown requiring 
an all-round pick-up. People iell us of silo-preserved grass, of 
double crops, of better seed and manure, of improved dairying; 
but the central ])roblem ai)]»ears to lie in the providing of a 
proper organisation ensuring the su(*cess of detailed improvements 
tried. We have been told by some that a. better organisation of 
rural economy would c^oine with the spread of education among the 
masses; hnt it is for the practical statesman to see that this 
would be the surest way for postponing a responsible facing of 
the situation. Illiteracy there is less now in our villages than 
fifty years ago, yet rural affairs were better looked after, on the 
whole, in centuries prior to our own. If one would take the trouble 
of moving about and stiidying actualities, one would probably find 
that the general detei ioration of our villages — ^the increasing 
migration from farms to mills and towns — was due to the following 
causes : — 

(n) Inadecpiacy of (lovernmeni grants for items over which 
Government have assumed control. 

For instance, maintenance of village roads, once 
the duty and joy of the villagers themselves, 
is now-a-days not at all satisfactory. And our 
legislatures (even our district boards) which 
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would agree to lakhs being spent on boulevaids 
and bandstands, would steeply descend in their 
scale of grants when they came to the question 
of villages. “ lis. 5,000 for improving iniral 
means of communication in District A during 
1925- 192() ” — the particular ‘district consisting 
of about 1,000 villages and 10,000 village road 
mileage — is iiow-a-days rather the rule than the 
excejdioii. An executive engineer who was 
asked by the writer as to what he would do 
with this grant, frankly said that the entire 
grant would be wasted in a?i attempt to show 
an impossible mileage of village roads, laid or 
maintained. A thousand rui)ees for village 
sanitation has most often meant the tinding of 
the pay of a solitary sanitary inspector who 
does all miscellaneous work except sanitary. 
(b) Inability of the Government officials to check, super- 
vise, maintain, repair, (onstruct or establish efficient 
services (dosely affecting the economic well-being of 
the village folk. 

The dilapidated condition of the average tank, its 
feeders, its drainage trenches, its basin, is 
probably the best proof for this. There have 
been several cases when* the 50 per cent, con- 
tributions collected and deposited by the I'e- 
spective \illagers in the taluk treasuries (this 
having been a condition for the P. W.D. under- 
taking the restoration and repair of tanks) have 
continued to lie there unutilised for decades : 
under the rules, the executive engineer says, 
the villagers have the right to seek the services 
of the r.W.D., but says he, he has neither the 
staff nor the time, nor the contractors and 
lalmurers necessary for even attempting to 
handle such a gigantic responsibility. On the 
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other hand, if the ryots should put their hands 
to the task of improving their tank, they would 
be liable to appear before a criminal court of 
law (by far ihe bulk of tanks in villages are 
Oovernment tanks). 

(r) The meagieness of ihe present administrative machinery, 
which touches rural life broadly, to carry out its huge 
and multifarious responsibilities satisfactorily. 

When one discovers the long durations over which 
])etitioiis and applications and appeals — special- 
ly revenue — lie in the pigeon-holes of the taluk 
oftices, one seriously asks one’s self as to 
whether under any circumstances suc h a machi- 
neiy would suit such work. 

(d) The specially Jioticeable lack of public spirit, lack cd' 
leadership and union, develo])]nent of slothful habits, 
and the gjowing atiitude of meiidic*ancy among the 
rustic folk. 

l*arty strife is playing i\o small havoc* in the ec'onomy 
of the village, and a lamentable sensitiveness to 
thc' slightest infringement of individual liberty, 
is bec'oming more ami more coiis])icuous. 

It is no ^\()n(lel’ tiait in tliis atmospheie thc^ s])ade work towards 
a revival is specially difficult. Tins is partly the explanation for 
the strangely hostile attitude* taken uj) by a considmable number 
of “ po])ular ” leadeis in the Ifombay and in the Mysore Legis- 
latures on the Small Holdings ami the Agriculturists’ Itelief Bills 
respectively, though the other part of the exidanation lies in such 
j)e()j)le imagining such m<*asnres as calc'ulated to work against the 
intcuests of their (large landholding ami money-lending) class. 

This is also the cause for the eompurafive failure of loc al self- 
governmejit in many parts of India : “ local ” government is nomi- 
nal, there is little cooperation fiom thc* villagers in developing 
local self-governmental institutions; the ])owers vested in them are 
therefore yet tew, and in most, ceases it is the ])rovincial offic*er that 
is faced by the unpleasant business of having to find out sometliing 
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for a report about the “ gradual development of local self- 
government. 

The ])rovisioiis of the Mysore Village Panchayel Itegulation 
(brought into forc^ over the whole of the Mysore State on February 
Ist, 19B7) and the Rules framed thereunder, appear to grapple with 
many of the root evils vitiating the health of our rural er’onomy. 
It is too early to declare finally about the degree of success attained 
by the measure, but thcie are distinct signs indicating that tlie 
move is not oiih in the right direction but armed with sufficient 
luomejitum. The unicpK' characierisnc* of the measuit' is compulsion 
— compulsion at many points, the full operation of the ]>r()cesses of 
which ha.', been guaranteed under the Regulation. The following 
features oi the Rtgulation and Rules thereunder should probably 
])rove interesting and sugge.stive to social wovkeis whose ideal is 
l)erinanent, all-round and cumulative nival re(*onstructiou : — 

1. The Deputy Commissioner of every district is to estab- 

lish a panclia\et in crop village or group of adjoining 
villages Uncluding alienated villages): no option is 
allowed (other to the Dejmty Commissioner or to the 
villagers to do without a ])anchayet ; but hamlets 
(s('ctions of villag('s) are to l>(» granted tin* ])rivil(*ge 
of having th(‘ir owi} paiichayets if they sJiould so 
desire: If two-thirds of the number of voters in any 

^ illage included in a gionp of villages under the juris- 
diction of a village ].ancliayet . id(*c1 to have their 
village const i(ut(*d into a hamlet, it mav be so 
constituted." 

hiV(‘ii in case wheje I'a.nchayets fail to fuju tion, or ])rove 
imapalde or di.slionesi, the D(*piity (k)mmissioner is 
to ai range for fcmpororn administration of the pan- 
chayet’s duties; l)ut witliout option he is under the 
obligation to re-esiablisli the ])anchayet sy.steun in 
such villages at the earlmst suital)h» oj)porlunity. 

2. There is to Im a meeting of the ]>anchayet once a. month 

at least, more often if re(|uired hy a majority of the 
panebayetdars. 
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3. The follo^’iiig: are to be the obit gator y duties of every 
pauchayet under the Regulation : 

1. ConstiiK'tion, repair and maintenance of 
village roads including cart-tracks, culverts 
and bridges, but not including those under 
the control of any other local body or of 
(iovei nnieiit ; 

ii. (Construction of drains and disposal of drain- 

age water and sullage ; 

iii. (leaning of streets, drains, tanks and wells 

(other than tanks and wells used exclusive- 
ly for irrigation) and other public places ^ 
or works in the village; 

iv. Kegulation of buildings; 

V. (>])ening and maintenance of burial and 
burni n g gro unds ; 

vi. Management and maintenance of cattle 

l)ounds ; 

vii. Sanitation, conservancy and prevention and 

abatement of nuisaiices; 

viii. Jbeservation and im]>rovement of public 

health ; 

ix. Maintenance and regulation of ihe use of 
])ublic buildings vested in the panchayet ; 
X. (-ontrol of other institutions oi* property 
belonging to or vested in it; 

xi. Maintenance of tanks and wells (other than 

those used tor irrigation) ; and 

xii. Su))j)ly of water for domestic use. 
Discretionary ’’ and “ delegated ’’ duties whidi 

devolve upon the panchayets when they have 
])roved themselves fit to take over such addi- 
tional functions, are enumerated as follows: 
(Discretionary — ^i)rovidiug facilities for travellers, 
relief of the poor and the sick, extension of 
village sites, excavation and maintenance of 
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pondR for the supply of water to animals, plant- 
in^iT and preservation of ^froves and trees, 
control of cattle stands, g:razinj^ f>:rounds and 
other communal waste-lands, development of 
efhication, co-operation, a#»Ticulture, rural in- 
dustries and trade, Ihe liji^htin^ of the villapfc, 
and other measures of public utility calculated 
to promole the safety, health, comfort or con- 
venience of Uie residents of the area. 

(I)ele^»a<e(l — management, ])rotection and main- 
ienance of village forests, o^‘ tanks used for 
irrigation, and of minoi nntzmi (religious) 
institutions, and tlu» supervising of village 
schools.) 

4. To meet expenses, apait fiom additional sources, every 
panchayet is to levy a tax on all houses, shops, or 
])laces of tiade or business, or vacant sl+es, hiifaU 
(backyaids) and caits in the village or villages with- 
in its juiisdiction (but for exce])tKms specifieil by 
the Rules). “ A j)anchayet may also levy, with the 
previous sanction of (Government, and subi’eet to su( h 
rules as may he })rescribed in this hehalf, any other 
tax, (ess, late or license or othei fee for the discharge 
of any ol the duties imjio’-ed on it.’' (Not more than 
1(S da>s’ lalKUii to be necessaiilv accepted b\ the 
pancha\(d in ])ayment of taxes bv any member of the 
village.) 

T). In a case where functions assumed by a ]>anehayet entail 
(‘xpcndittiie heavier than the income, and the comwned 
panchayet lefuses to add to its income bv additional 
taxation (there is a provision under the Regulation for 
Government giants whenever jmssible towaids the 
expenses of village panehayets), the Deputy Com- 
missioner is to call upon the panchayet to take 
steps, irithin /tir mnnihn^ to increase its income to 
sneh an amount as may be considered necessary. If 
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the paiicluivet fails to take adequate steps to increase 
the income to the required amount, the Deputy Com- 
missioner may tcquirc it to increase the rale of 
taxes .... 

0. The village panchayet is undei' an obligation to grant 
licenses for house-])uilding irithit} one month from the 
date of receipt of the application, l^uniission is to 
be presumed to have been gianted if refusal is not 
communicated within a montli. 

7. I^he Deputy (Vnnmissioner is under an obligation to 

api)rove of the budo:et of cycmv village panchayet 

within one month after the ie(*eipt of the same: 
otherwise, the panchayet is to ])i‘esume that the 
approval is granted. 

8. The l)e])uty (^)mmissioner and the ])anchayetdars are 

also under an obligation to coIUm t a tax or a ])enalty 
due from any villager mi thin fit roe ifears from the date 
on Avhich the due becomes |>ayable. Otherwise the 
])arty becomes free from all liability. 

11 . At several stages, on s(wera1 issues, the inamdars in 
charge of alienated villages, a])])roached (lovernment 
for exempting them and their areas from the o]aM'a- 
tion of the llegulat ion, but tlnoiighout the (fovern- 
ment of Mysoie refused to exempt, the com^ession 
gianted having been that, wluMever possible, Deputy 
( \)nimissioners should consider the recommendations 
made by the inamdars. 

For the body cfonomic to be healthy and progressive, each 
germ-(‘ell should live and co-operate with other cells. The 
Mysore Village Fanchayct Regulation attempts to compel every 
such cell to live its own life and manage its own affairs. tIio old 
fear that with such baffling illiteiacy in Indian villages, such 
attempts to rouse local responsibility would result in making the 
kulkarni (and the few other literates) dominate over the rest of 
the village, has been fullv exploded by the short experienc'e in 
Mysore: many a president of village panchayet, s is illiterate, and 
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he has shown himself fully capable of controllinj?^ the usixally 
literate sepretary. 

A question inii’ht be asked : suppose the villaj^e panchayets 
continuously fail io perform their duties satisfactorily, for how 
long and how many times should the Deputy Commissioner act 
under the Regulation in order to rouse local life? The answer is 
quite simple and straight : what Morley said in connection with 
democracy fully applies to our rural affairs: hoj)e and faith in 
progress might be const iiied as su])erdition and faialif^ni, but 
without these no nation i \n possibly expect to pusli on. And to 
us conservatives, su])erstition and fatalism do not come as a surprise. 
A time In.s come wlien our Governments should ins])ire themselves 
into action with Gie hclj) oi such a su])erstitious and fatalistic 
attitude : they should coniftcl our villagers to cherisli better hoi)e 
and faith in their own ])rogress : as the writer i)ut it somewhere 
else, the present time rec^uires a procv.-^s of urtilicial res])iriit ion : 
our Governments should breathe for reviving rural life, for re- 
establishing local resj)iration in the villages. And this should be 
done wdiether the j)eoi)le resjMmsively co-operate or not. 




AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

BY 

B. (f. Bhatn^gar, if. a., 

Lecturer in Indian Economics^ Unioersitff of Allahab%d. 

It is desirable to mention at ilie very outset that the views 
expressed in the following- pa«»es do not rejireseni the ideas either 
of an expert in any branch of agriciiltuial science or of a praciical 
fanner. I have not passed ihrough any course of agric'ulture as 
su(*h, nor have I ever carried on any agricultural o])erations. Mine 
aiv the ideas of a man, win), by iiaiure, is of an enquiring- turn 
of mind and has an obseiTant eye, and who beinj** born and broujj'lit 
up in rural surroundings as the son of a peiiy landlord in the Agra 
Province has had reordar touch with rural life. To the information 
derived through coniinuous touch will) the village life in the 
Agra Province, I have during Ihe last nine years added some 
information by a regular siudy of books wrilten by foreign writers 
on the subject relating to their own countries and on the general 
princi})les of rural economics, and the literature issued from time 
to time by the agricultural institutions in India. Besides these, 
whenever an ojjportunity has oftered itself to me, I have trie<l to 
see life and labour in the villages of provim*es other than my own, 
ai5 well as some of the provincial agricultural institutions. And 
on information so derived, I have thought and then have come 
to certain conclusions. It is these conclusions that I wish to 
place before the Conference for their consideration. 

One thing that both observation and study have brought forc- 
ibly to my mind is the general poverty of the Indian agriculturist 
—poverty in information as to how^ his condition c ould he improved 
and poverty in material resources to se<*ure those things that could 
make his occupation progressive. The ideas that the Indian agri- 
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^ultiirist is ultra-conservaiive, that he is disinclined to adopt better 
methods of farming, and prefers a drab life and semi-starvation 
because his hopes are c entered more in the welfare of his soul in 
the next world than in this do not seem io be true. What seems 
to be irue is lhat the Indian cultivator, like other practical 
men all over the world is cautious — ^iierhaps over-cautious, which 
is justifiable in his case, as being a man of poor resources who 
(cannot afford to take risks — and believes more in things done than 
in mere words sj)oken or written. Wherever, by means of a 
demonstration-farm, it has been shown to him that a certain new 
crop or a certain variety of seed gives better results than the crop 
he was growing or the seed he was sowing, he has readily given 
up his old crop or tin' old seed and taken u]) the new, provided it 
has happened to be within his readi. The pra.<‘ti(‘al lesson which I 
am iindined to deduce from this observation being that to make 
Indian agriculture i)rogressive we must have a net-work of demons- 
tration-farms all over the country. 

Another thing that has struck my imagination with equally 
great force is that although Indian agriculture is backward and 
unprogressivc' on tin' whole and theiefore ne(*ds change and develop- 
nn'ul on ])r()gressive lines, yet it does not call for any very radic’al 
changes by heroic methods, sindi as recommejnled by some enthu- 
siasts in their zeal. Our lines of change and develo])ment should not 
be (‘ontent by merely taking into consideration the one fact that 
their introduction would lead to larger productivity, but should 
also take into account the resources of the country at large to 
uinb'rtake those lines of development as well as the resources of 
the average (uiltivator to make use of them. What may have done 
a great deal of good in Ilurope or America and may hold out quite 
a hopeful prospc(d of doing good in India, is not to be recommended 
as a sound thing unless its bearings in relation to our i^sources 
and peculiar conditions have been gone into with care. Thus an 
American plough driven by steam, looked at independently, is 
certainly better than the ordinary Indian plough, but when some 
of our friends recommend the replacement of the Indian plough 
by the American one, they conveniently ignore that in America 
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the area of an avera|»e holding i« many times larger than what 
is met with in India, and that the holdings in America, as a rule, 
are .compact, whereas in India the scatiered holding is the usual 
type. And therefjre ii is not qiiiie so easy in this country to 
replace the Indian ])lough hy the American, as Ihey seem to think. 
This is but an isolated instance to illustrate my point that in our 
anxiety to change and imjnove the ftiafus quo in agriculture we 
should not luirrv from one undesiiable thing to another. We 
should move with care and caution, and should disturb the existing 
order of things only after we have made sure of something that 
is distinctly better than the thing or ])ractice sought to be re])laced, 
and yet within the limited means of the country and its people. 
The determination of suitability ot‘ new implements or of new seeds 
and so on should be the fiim tion of the provincial and the imperial 
researdi institutions, and when the suitability is assured, then 
and then only the demonstration-farms wshould undertake to 
popularise their use. 

Closely allied to the above is a point wbieb, so far as my 
knowledge of the existing literature on reeonstriKding rural India 
is concerned, lias not received the consideration it merits, though 
it is usually the first prcunise of all discussions on the utilisation 
of resources to a given end. And that first premise is that before 
we should think of new methods of cultivation, or of nc»w manures, 
or of nc'w implements, we should assure ourselves that we are 
making the best ])()ssible use of things that we already have. 
Uiitting it in other words I might say that, before undertaking 
soipf'thing new to improve our agriculture, we should find out if 
it is, or it »s not, possible to make agriculture more productive 
by utilising h a better way the existing resources of the cultivator. 
'Wlien we will have done that, then and iluui only will be tho 
time for going in for ne^v and bedten' things. That our agricultur- 
ists are not utilising their existing resources to their best advantages 
I wu'll now try to indicate by referring as briefly as possible to 
some of the existing agricultural jiractiees in these provinces, as 
W’ell as by indicating how, by little modifications of the same, 
agricultural production could be incTeased. 
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Agricultural cycle in the United Provinces officially begins 
from the 15th of June when the monsoon is expected to set in. 
But the first agricultural operation, t.e., manuring is always started 
a week or so before the rains are expected. Our principal manure 
is composed of the cattle-dung and other sweepings from the 
farmer’s house and the cattk'-shed. However, for eight months 
Old of iwelve the cattle-dung is utilized for making cakes to be 
used as fuel, and it is only during the four rainy months that the 
whole of it is taken to the manure heap. This means that about 
()0 per cent, of the available manure is not sent back to the farm, 
and is wasted from the agricultural point of view. This is not all. 
Pven iho part ihat we preseiTC of the farm-manure is not uiilised 
in the best possible way. Our meihods of storage of manure and 
its ai)plication to ihe soil are l)oth wasteful. We have no system 
of accumiilaiing manure in i)its on the farm iiself, nor do we trench 
it when ap])lying. While sioring, we let it lie just at the outskirts 
of the village ahadi, or at the* back of our houses, on the open 
surface, either to be burnt away by the scorching heat of the sun 
or to be washed away by the downpouring lains. And this in- 
differently deveIo])ed manure, when applied to the field, is left on 
the flat surface in small little heaps a wec'k or so before the 
approach of rains. This gives a furth(.*r opi)ortunity to the sun 
to do its work, and when finally the rains come, they ivash away 
its lightest and the most useful ])article8, and what is left to be 
]doughed in the farm, are just the undeveloped parts of it which 
(*()uld, by no means, add much to the productivity of the farm so 
far as the immediately following crops are concerned. All this 
could be changed for the better, if the practice of keeping manures 
in manure-pits on the farm itself were adopted, and if it could 
be trenc'hed when applying. Both these recpiire neither much 
expenditure of time nor money nor effort. * 

It is in a soil so manured, if at all, that the cultivator sows 
his seed. There is a common saying in the Indian villages ‘ Jysa 
hoegn rym hatega ^ (As you will sow, so will you reap). From 
the degree of currency of the above saying in the rural areas one 
should have expected a scrupulous care in the selection and storage 
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of seed on the part of the agriculturist. But in practice what is 
met with is the total w^ant of care. A large majority of the Indian 
agriculturists being heavily in debt to the village soiccar have to 
part with all theii pioduce at the end of a harvest to him, and 
generally it is he who provides them with seed. Although he 
charges very Mgh price for the seed supplied, yet from what I have 
seen of ruial lite, 1 feel justifie<l in saying that he takes no care 
whatever either in selecting the best material for sawing purposes, 
or in storing it atter selection. As far as possible, he tries to pass 
on to the culti\ator the ordinary stuff that he has been keeping 
along with the other grains lor other puiposes. The methods of 
stoiing giain in India aie so defective tliat it is no wonder that an 
appreciable part of the seed sown fails to germinate, and the 
that germinates grows into poor seedlings, resulting in poor erops. 
The ('ominon methods of storing gram in villages are either in a 
hhaiti, i.e,, m a deep hole dug in the earth, which usually is not 
even lined wiih bricks, or in a hhusera, that is in a room, usually 
made of mud, and lined with hhxim (chaff) ; or in big earthen 
vessels. Of these thiee, the third is by far the best, but in this 
way only small quantises of things can be stored. When a culti- 
vator can afford to keep his own see<l, he generally adopts this 
method, and we also find him mixing ashes or putting in asafoetida 
to keep off damp, lint the .so wear with large stocks of things finds 
the khaifi or the hhusera more convenient. The grain when kept 
in one of these is not only subject to damp but is also very often 
infested with weevils, and eaten up by rats. This enormous waste 
that we in India are suffering year after year, could be avoided 
if our farmers, a day or Iwo before the cutting of their ripe crops, 
could take a leisurely walk through their fields and pick out the 
best developed plants, and then thrash them separately and store 
the grain in strong earthen vessels tightly sealed with mud. Surely 
this requires neither any violent change from the traditional methods 
nor any serious expenditure of time and money, but a little care 
and forethought. And yet they do not do so. Why? Because 
they do not know the simple truth that the greater part of their 
seed does not germinate. Then again the usual practice in India 
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is to thrash the crop in the open after it is cut and dried. There 
it is not only spoiled by wandering cattle and thieves, but sometimes 
rain comes in and causes lot of injury to the grain and the straw. 
Only last year (10'2()) we had a case of this kind in some part of 
Northern India. In progressive countries crops after being cut 
are stacked in sheds and there ihrashing oi^.erations go on. The 
Indian culiivaior is too poor to provide a barn for himself, and the 
Indian landlord, where he c'xisls, too careless to take notice of 
such little things. 

Those are but isolated instances to show that, by making more 
economic use of our existing resources, we could increase agri- 
cultural production a])pre<iably, and that this particular line of 
attack ill solving the problem of agricultural backwardness is 
worthy of a place in our future programme of rural re(*onst ruction. 
To be successfully undertaken it reciuires a close study of the 
existing agricultural practices in the difi'eremt localiiies, and that 
with a view to suggest such modification as would airest waste and 
make tin* things moi<* effective. 
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SUMMARY. 


In the regions of overpopulation in the Gangetic Plain, Ondh 
and North Bihar, we find a significant conelation between the 
density of population and the extent of double-cropping. The 
physical causes which determine the extent of double-cropping are 
the amount and distribution of rainfall, irrigation and the nature 
of the soil in the different regions. The bearing of these causes 
upon the problem of double-cropping has been thoroughly discussed 
in the light of actual facts and figures. The dependence of double- 
cropping upon the enterprise of particular cultivating classes has 
been discussed and the question whether the extent of double- 
cropping is an index of agricultural prosperity has also been 
examined. 
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1, DENSITY OE POPULATION AND DOFBLE-OROPPIN(i. 

'A'* 

The correspoiiclence between a high density of population and 
extensive donble-eropping is one of ihe remarkable features of 
rural eeononiy in some of the reg:ions of over-population in the 
Gangetie Plain and the sub-montane tracts of the Himalayas, 
Mr. Blunt in the Census Report of 1911 discovered a correlation 
between density of i>opulation and ihe gross cultivated area, and 
ihe results which he obtained were stated in the following table: — 



Order according 
to density. 

Order according to 
gross cultivat- 
ed area. 

1iido-(iangDtic 

Kast 

1‘lain, 

1 

2 

Bub-TTimalaya, lOast 

... 

2 

1 

Indo-Oangetic 
Central 

Plain, 

n 

B 

Indo-Gangetic 

West 

Plain, 

4 

4 


It is obvious that Mr. Blunt has referred only to a very general 
relation that exists between high pressure of population and the 
extent of double-cropping. As this problem is of more than meie 
demograi)hieal importance, 1 propose in this Papei io attempt an 
intensive study of the various causes which determine Ihe extent 
of double-cropping as w^ell as the economic etfecis of double- 
(*ropping in these regions of overjiojmlation. In addition to the 
four regions mentioned in the table, I have also taken into con- 
sideration the problem of double-cropping in North Bihar and 
Oudh, where also the ])ressure of population upon land is ecpially 
extreme and the phenomenon of double-cropping shows the same 
essential features. 

First of all, let us take ihe detailed figures of twice-cropped 
area for different districts as well as the detailed figures of the 
area recorded as new fallow which also reveal not onlv the extreme 
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Ytessure upon land but also the extent of double-cropping. Tho 


Districte, 


riieimies «•« 
Jautipui 

I.-li. F*laiii, Kust) ••• ' Hallia 

Azamgurh ... 
l(ibazipur ... 

{ (bisti 

(lorakhpur ... 

f Allahabad 
I.-U, Plain, Central ^ (jawnpore 

I 

L Fatebpur ••• 

f Meerut 
Plain, West ... < 

[ Bulaudsbahr... 

r Partabgarb ... 

I Suliaupur 

Oudh ... ... -![ Py/^abad ... 

Barabanki ... 
.Lucknow 

fMuzaffarpur ... 

North Bihar ... •{ Saran ... | 

iChnmparau ... 


Percentage to net cultivated area 


of twice-cropped 

of recent 

arc»a. 

fallow. 

(I90tf)2r6 (l!)l-2) 19-3 

{VJ02)i* 

(I90S) 28 (1912) 29-3 

(1908) oV 

(1906)29 (1912) 32‘4 

... 

(1908)19 3 (1923) 27 8 

(1908) 1-2-3* 

(1908) 2 f5 (1913) 24'3 

(11h)S) 3 9’ 

(1906)37-3 (1922) 35'3 

(1906) 2*3 

(1919) 30-77 (1920) 27-6 

• •• 

(1908 ) 23-29 (1916) 19-3 

.. 

(1907) 17-3 (1921) 14-77 

(1907) 3 

(1905) 17-17 (1915) 14 9 


(1902) 19-8 (1922) 218 

949 

(1903)23*8 (1922) 26 1 

(1902) 2-6 

(1903) 33-4 

(1902) 8-0 

(1902) 36 4 

... 

(190-2) 42 

(1904) 39 

(1902) 89 4 


(1902) 27 

... 

(1902) 46 

(1992) 1 

(1002) 37 

... 

(1902) 39 

(1903) 3 


The percentages of recent fallow are high because of the extonflivo 
cultivation of sugarcane. Land has to be kept fallow preparatory to a 
succeeding crop of sugarcane. In Jaqnpur 1/5 and in Azamgarh 1/18 of th« 
prea under fallow is of this nature. 
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As regards the variations in the extent of double-cropping from 
one period to another, in the case of certain districts we find an 
increase or decrease of 2 per cent, to S per cent. The increase is 
natural in view of the increase of population which means more 
extensive double-cropping. It might also be due to sufficiently 
favourable conditions or rainfall. On the other hand, the decrease 
in the percentage of the twice-cropped area to net cultivated area 
may be due either to increasing cultivation of inferior eh-fasli lands 
with the increase of population or to unseasonable or ill-distributed 
rainfall. 


2. PHYSICAL (JAirSLS DKTKRMINTNG TUP EXTENT OF 
DOUHLE-CROPPING. 

Let Tis now enquire into the various physical causes W’hich 
determine ihe extent of double-cropping. It is obvious that the 
lharif crops cannot be followed by a second croj) of rahi if ther^ 
is not sufficient moisture in ihe soil. AVhether there w’ill be 
sufficiency of moisture or noi, depends, firstly, upon ihe amount 
and distribution of rainfall in a particular tract, the amount 
of rainfall in the hharif season is insufficient, then, in the absenc*e'^ 
of artificial irrigation, double-cropping would be an impossibil 
On the other hand, if the rainfall is overabundant, then th^ 
might suffer from water-logging and oversaturation and a second 
crop of rabi cannot possibly be grown. Secondly, whether there 
will be sufficiency of moisture or not, depends upon the facilities 
of artificial irrigation. In spite of the natural facilities for the 
supply of moisture in a particular tract, the cultivators cannot do 
away with do'-faali, irrigation except where they have the advantage 
of possessing larail lands. Hence we can say that both rainfall 
and irrigation or, briefly speaking, agricultural water-supply, 
determine whether there will be sufficiency of moisture necessary 
for double-cropping. Thirdly, whether there will be sufficiency of 
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moisture or not as a result of a given rainfall, whether artificial 
irrigation will be successful or not, and whether the land will have 
sufficient plant-food or not, depends upon the texture and fertility 
of the soil. The kannl soil has a wonderful power of retaining 
moisture long after the lharif rains and can grow excellent raht 
cioiifi aftei lhanf even A\ithout inigaiioii. The oidiiiary light 
(Ihninat soil consisting of a large pioi>oitiott of clay and a small 
proportion of sand has also the power of deiiving the gieatest 
advantage fiom a given amount of rainfall. Then again if the 
soil is stiff (lay, the land will be simply watei -logged without iv- 
taining siiffit lent moistuie, and uill be fii onh for U'aiing a single 
crop of lice. Moi cover, we’l-ii ligation also depends upon the 
natuie of the soil. In ihe distiicts adeeted bv tbe (Inngetu 
alluvium well-ii ligation i^ fadlitati'd by the gieai<'i height of the 
water-level, whereas in the distiiets affected by the alluvium of 
the Jumna v^ell-iiiigaiion is hampered because of the great depth 
of the water-level. 

Thus, so far as the phvsieal causes which deteimine the c^xtent 
of double-oi opping are eonceined, we ran lay down two very 
impoitaiit propositions, viz,: — 

(1) That the extent of doubh»-ciopjnng dc»j)ends uiion Uie 

norrtuti agiicuHuial v\atei-supj)ly in a paiticular 
region, I use the w^oid ‘‘ noimal ’’ advisedly, 
because for oui puipose the small shoit-peiiod varia- 
tions are not important. 

(2) That the extent of double-cioiiping depends upon the 

nature of the soil. 

Our next jiiublem will be to verify these two projiositions in 
the light of facts and figuies relating to the vaiious regions of 
overpopulation. 

In the districts of the Eastern Gangetie Plain the influence 
of seasonable and sufficient lainfall upon the extent of double- 
IncJo-Gaiigetir fJ’oppi»g m veiy great. On the one hand the 
Plain, Bast. inundations in years of heavy rainfall supply the 

moisture necessary for a second crop of raid, and on the 
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other hand the tanks and the jhih which are full are 
fully utilised for double-croppinj?. In the district of Benares 
most extensive double-cropping is found in the parganas of Dhus 
and Majliwar. In Majhwar 31G^ per cent, and in Dhus 36*4 
per cent, of the net cultivated area are twice-cropped. Here 
rainfall is heavy and the country is liable to inundations, and so 
we find a fairly close correspondence between the irrigated area 
and the iw ice-cropped area. The figures for the irrigated area are 
13,0G1 acres and 7,04G acres respectively, whereas the figures for 
Iwice-cropped area are 11,283 and 7,364 acres respectively. In the 
district of Jaunpur the Jaunpur tahsil showed the highest per- 
centage of twice-cropped area, r/r., 32 per cent, in all the parganas, 
whereas the district percentage was only 26. Here also we find a 
correspondence beiween the irrigated and the twice-cropped areas. 
71,168 acres were irrigated and 39,230 acres were twdce-cropped 
in this tahsil in 1908. In A^anigarh the influence of rainfall upon 
doul)le-eroi)ping is observed in a striking inannei*. The year 1907-8 
was a year of deficient and ill-distributed rainfall and in that the 
twice-cropped area w^as only 103,270 acres, whereas in 1910-11 
which was a year of heavy rainfall the tw*ice-cropped area was 
260,968 acres. 

If w*e observe the classes of soil on which double-cropjung is 
extensive in the Eastern Gangetic Plain, wo get a ^verification of 
the second proposition, viz., that the extent of double-cropping 
depends ni)on Ihe nature of the soil. We find that double-cropping 
is very extensive in ihe alluvial lowdands which are subject to 
annual inundations but w’hich do not consist of stiff and heavy 
clay fit to bear a single crop of hharif rice; c.//., Chandausi tahsil 
in Benares, Jaunpur tahsil in Jaunpur, Ballia tahsil in Ballia and 
Ghajsipur, Saidpur and Karanda parganas in the district of 
Ghazipur. Then again double-cropping is extensive in Muham- 
madabad and Zainaniah parganas in Ghazipur and Naiwan pargana 
in Benares, owing to the presence of harail tracts, over w^hich the 
current is not very strong during the inundations, which contain 
a good deal of alumina, and w*hich have the property of retaining 
moisture long after the rainy season. 
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In the districts of Snb-Himalaya East also double-cropping 
is extensive because of the annual inundations in the alluvial 
^ ^ ^ lowlands locally called Kacchar lands. In the 

fSast. district of Basti double-cropping is very extensive 

in Bansi East and Binayakpur owing to this 
natural suppl> of moisture. In Gorakhpur the twice-cropped area 
uas found to be ll-GG (thousand acres) and the irrigated area to 
be IS'dS (thousand acres) in 1919, so that we observe a close 
correspondence between the two. 

Taking the soils of the twice-cropped areas we find that double- 
cropping is least in the heavy clay lands and the sandy or raviny 
tracts, and is most extensive in the light but rich alluvial Kacchar 
lands liable to inundations in which clay and loam are combined 
in equal proportions. We also find extensive double-cropping in 
those tracts in which there is a fertile * ilt called hJiat and which, 
like the horo^l soil in the Gangetic Plain, has a wonderfxil moisture- 
retaining proiierty, and extensive double-c ropping in Bansi East 
.and Binayakpur is obviously due to the presence of the hhat soil. 
In the districts of the Central Gangetic Plain we find the same 
correspondence between the available agricailtural ivater-supply 
and the extent of double-cropping. Here arti- 
Iiido-Qangt4ic ficial irrigation consists wholly of well-irrigation 
I lam, Ooritral. absence of canal development. And it is 

a significant fac*t that well-irrigation is particu- 
larly facilitated everywhere in the trans-Gangetic parganas owing to 
the greater height of the water-level in these regions; whereas in 
the Doab regions, particularly in the South, the peculiarity of the 
alluvium of the Jumna is that water-level is deep and highly 
inaccessible. Hence double-cropping is always more extensive in 
the tracts affected by the Gangetic alluvium. In Allahabad the 
area under the rah? crops has increased in the trans-Ganges from 
170,218 acres in 1874 to 203,761 acres in 1910, whereas in the Doab 
we find an actual decrease. The increase in the rahi area is an 
evidence of more extensive double-cropping and this increase is, 
to some extent, due to an increase in the area under gram and 
barley, the two leguminous crops which are sown as second ciops 
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after kharif rice. In Cawnpore too we find the same correspondeiicd 
between the twice-cropped area and the irrigated area. 


Parganas. 

Percentage of twice- 
cropped area. 

Percentage of 
irrigated 
area. 

Sheorajpur 

sa'ss 

60*77 

Hilhaur 

26'8S 

41*77 • 

Phogniptir ... ... ... 

11 

27*16 

Ohatanipur 

It 

21*28 


In Fatehpiir double-cropping is extensive in the Central 
(Ihumat tract. But here owing to defective . drainage (as in 
Hathgaon, Ilaswa, and Kutila parganas which also show high per- 
centages of double-cropped areas) land is liable to w’ater-logging 
but the (conditions are not altogether unfavourable for double- 
cropping. As a matter of fact we find tiiat liirra or mixed crops 
which are sown as second crops after rice constitute 60 per cent, 
of the area under mbi crops. 

We must notice another fact in this connection. Although 
artificial irrigation is the most important factor in the trans- 
Gangetic trad, yet the influence of rainfall also is considerable. 
Then again the fa<*t that double-cropping is becoming extensive in 
the Jumna tracts of the Central Gangetic Plain as a result of the 
extension of canal irrigation, sufficiently proves the validity of the 
first proposition which we laid down above. 

Now if we observe the nature of the soil in the twice-cropped 
areas, we find that double-cropping is extensive in those tracts 
which consist of rich Gangetic alluvium which contains clay and 
sand in almost e(j[ual proportions, and which is not only absolutely 
more fertile but has also a considerable moisture-retaining property. 

In the densely populated districts of Oudh the extent of double- 
cropping is also dependent upon the available agricultural water- 
supply. But here the cultivators are faced with 

Oudh. 

the problem of water-logging and oversaturation 
o%/ing to defective drainage. Hence we find that double-cropping 
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is lea^Jt in the rice-traots of the districf which lie amidst tankH 
and jhtls and aie intersected by riveis and streams which have a 
tendency to flood the (‘onntry-side. In Partabgarh double- 
cropping is very extensive in the Partabgaih iahsil, where the 
proportion of heavy rice-land is the smallest. Tn Sultanpiir double- 
cropping is e^'iensive in the highei lands of Miisafirkhana and 
Sultanpiir tahsils and it is least in extent in the Amethi tahsil 
where owing to the* existence of Nai\a Jhil and llnja-ka-Bandh 
the single-cropped rice-lands aie found in abundan^’C. In Pyjtabnch 
on the other hand, tht‘ land does not suftci troin exc ess of moisture 
after the hharif harvest owing to beiten cliainagc' conditions, and 
hence most of the rico-lands aic twice-c i(>])ped and cmtIv rice c‘an 
be followed b> giam oi peas in iiintei. 1his is thc» case in Akbar- 
pur talisil \\hpie e.nlv iic‘e occupied (id iiei cent, ot then hlunnf area 
ill 1904 and most of the* iice-Liiuls wc»i ^ (hnibh'-c loppc'cl. 
also the case in Pacchimiath and Khandaiisa, whore about bO 
cent, ot the cultivated aic'a was lecoidocl as 1 w]C‘CM*io])ped. In 
Baiabanki, we find extensive dcmble-ciopiiing in the rice-lands, 
AVe also obsoive the influence of annual inundations upon the 
extent of dou1de-ci()])])ing, speciallv’ in the f(n((i lands in the valley 
of the (ihagia. But in Baiabanki the c^xtenl of double-crojiping 
is also clependcmt upon the' extemt ot well-iirigation. In the 
Nawabgnni and HYdergaih iahsils there is extemsive double- 
cro])i)ino and this is mainlv dependent upon wells whicdi ate very 
niiineious in the tians-(himli paiganas. In Nawabgiin.j 59,501 
ac'ies veie iriigated in 1902 and 5Jf ,282- ac res wcmt twic‘ 0 -cropped. 
Tn Hvdeigath the iiiigated aicm was 4ti,588 acies in 1902 and the 
twice-cixipped aiea was 49,807 acic^s; and in the same vear theic> 
were 4,808 masonn wcdls and 8,188 unpTotc>cted wells in the tahsils. 
Tn Tmc'know too, we find tliat the extent of double-cropping is 
mainlv dependent upon well-in igation, and up to lecent times ilie 
aiea iriigated fiom tanks and ////Av was found to be diminishing 
and the area irrigated fioni wells was found to be correspondingly 

increasing. , ' 

Now if wo oWrvp tlip natuie of tho soil in Ihp fwirp-f-ropped 
areas, we find that doohle-croppinK is extensive ns nsnal in the 
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matyar soils which are not stiff and heavy and are capable of being 
ploughed for a second crop in winter. It is also extensive in the 
(Ihrnnat soils and the bhvr which are light and contain a 
small proportion of kanhar or sand. 

In the districts of the Western Gangetic Plain the recent 
increase in the extent of double-cropping has 
been mainly due to the extension of canal irri- 
gation . 

This is obvious from the following figures tor the district of 
Meerut : — 


1860 ^ 1890 

i (In acres.) (In acres.) 

Irrigated area ... 580,005 607,647 

Twice-cropped area .... 46,000 (4-5%) 232,000 (22%) 

In the (*ase of irrigated land the general rule followed is that 
the land must lie fallow for at least one harvest in three years. 
But if the land is solely dependent upon rainfall, only one crop is 
annually produced. This ])rac<ice shows that extensive double- 
cropping is practised mainly in the irrigated tracts. 

Considering the soil characteristics in the tracts where there 
is extensive double-cropping, we find that it is very extensive, 
so far as the district of Meerut is conc^erned, in the North-Western 
tract which consists of a line, bla(*k loamy soil which renders the 
paiganas included in it the richest in the district. It is also ex- 
tensive in the land to the l^jasi of the PTindan which is a continua- 
tion of the North-Western tract. 

In the distric ts of North Bihar extensive double-cropping is 
mainly dependent upon Ihe amount and distribution of rainfall. 

Nopbh Bihar. district of Saran only 15 per-cent, of the 

cultivated area was irrigated in 1901, w^hereas 
^7 per cent, was twice-cropped. In Muzaflfarpur only 2 per cent. 
f)f the cultivated area was irrigated although nearly 50 per cent, 
was twice-crppped. On the other hand, the district of Champaran 
is very much exposed to inundations. Hence it grows paddy as 
an autumn crop and consequently the succeeding second crop of 
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rahi is smaller in extent and consists of cheaper food-grains. This 
explains why the twice-cropped area is smaller in Ghamparan than 
in Mm8affari)ur. 

Tximing to the soil characteristics we find that in Saran double- 
cropping is extensive in the bhat soils which can bear both aghani 
and raid crops and is least in exient in the bhangar lands which 
are more dependent upon rainfall and can grow a single crop of 
rice. In Muzaffarpur and (^hamparan double-cropping is extensive 
in the chiuaeteiisiie halmnulan soil of the Southern uplands which 
consists of fine, light sand and (day and heiuc can retain moisture, 
and it is least in extent in the cla\ soils of tin* iXcniheni lowlands. 

a. DOTTBLE-CROPPING AND AGliTGlTLTFRAL 
ENTKRPKISK. 

We have seen iluil extensive double-crop])! ug de])eiids \i)K)n 
favourable physical conditions such as annual inundations, presence 
of moistuie-retaining hatail soil oi ricdi and light loamy soil in 
which the pio])oitic)n of c lay is coiisidc^rable. In such cases double- 
cropping is often accompanied by imperfect tillage and wasteful 
cultivation. There is a downiight iobbei> of the soil as a result 
of the high j)ressure of ])opulati()ii u}K)n land, and sometimes it is 
the bounty of iiatuie which prevents the utter exhaustion of soil 
fertility. In Muzaffaiput, for instance, vheie 80 ])er cent, of the 
land is cultivated, hardly one acre in 100 is allowed rest in a 
particular year, and it is apparent that but for the annual deposit of 
silt the land would have deteriorated quickly. 

But theie are also districts in whic h the exient of double-ci op- 
ping depends a great deal upon agiicultural enteiprise. In these 
districts double-cropping is usual upon highly-manured and* well- 
irrigated lands near the village sites. The standard of cultivation 
is very high, a variety of crops are grown and fertility is maintained 
by intelligent methods. 

It is one of the most significant features of the rural economy 
of the United Provinces and Oudh that agricultural skill and enter- 
prise is greater amongst the lower classes such as Muraos, Kurmis, 
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Ahirs, and Jats than ainoiig’st the hi^^her castes. The lower classes 
generally possess the most fertile portions of the district and inten- 
sive (ailtivation and donhle-cropping are most extensive whenever 
they have taken up their abodes. In Fatehinir the Kurmis have 
occupieil the Pargaiias Kutila and Hathgaon which are the most 
fertile, the most densely ])opulated, and the most intensively culii- 
vatcd j'saigaiias. In the Uheta i)argana they form 29 per cent, of 
the pof)ulation (*iiltivating 02 i)er cent, and owning H3 per cent, of 
the cultivated area. If we examine the extent of double-cropping, 
we will tiud that these are the very pargaiias in which it is very 
extensive, and as a matter of tad this is mainly due to the agri- 
cultiiial enteipiise ol' the Kurmis. 

The influence of agricultural enterprise upon the extent of 
double-cropping is seen to best advantage in some of the districts of 
Oudh and the Western (jangetic* Plain. 

In Partabgarh the Kunnis formed some 13‘() per cent, of the 
Hindu pojnilation in 1903. Here there are moie Kurmis than in 
any other district of IT.P. with the exception of Harabanki, and 
this accounts for the agricultural ])iosperity of this district. The 
Kurmis are chiefly found in the Partabgarh tahsil and this is mainly 
the reason why double-cropping is most extensive in this tahsil. 
In Parabaiiki too the cultivation ha.s leached a high standard owing 
to the presence of the Kurmis. We have seen that ih. this district 
double-cropping is mainly de])endeni upon well-irrigation. This 
is natural as it is meiely an evidence of the agricultural enterprise 
of the Kurmis. In the district «of Sultaiipur we find that 43 per 
cent, of the (ultivated area is double-ciopped in the pargaiia of 
Musafirkhana. Here also one of the main reasons why the percent- 
age is so high is the existence of Muraos, Kurmis and Ahirs who 
are the chief cultivating classes. ^ 

Like the Kuimis in Oudh the dats are the most skilful and 
enterprising cultivators in the Western Oangetic Plain. For 
instance, in Meerut and Hulandshahr districts the high standard of 
intensive cultivation is mainly due to their enterprise. In Meerut 
the Jats occ‘Ui)y one-fourth of the entire cultivated area and in all 
the parganas they have succeeded in occui)ying the most fertile 
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lands. We have seen tha^ double-cropping is most extensive in 
the North-Wesleiii tract of the district, and it is a significant fact 
that the Nortli-Westeni tract is the home-land of the Jats. 

4. lJjbUBLi:-CROPPL\(i A:S1) xJlURICUJ.TURAL 
PROSPERITY. 

The (lei)endence of double-cropping upon agricult uriil entei- 
prise raises a \e»*\ aupojtant incidental qiu'stion, (vc'., whether and 
how far extensive double ^{qjpiiig may be regaided as an index 
of agricultural j)ios])erit} . 

The .S' stem ot double-ciopping modifies tl (* o*(Lnarv standai<l 
rotation of rahi and / altei nately, bv which the rtihi is followed 
by neuily tliiee mouths’ rest and tlie Lhmif by nine or ten months. 
In region.s of denst' i>oi)ulation, wheie the average size of the 
holding is very small and the cultivati' * does not willingly leave 
land fallow for suc(‘essive seasons, thes(» lengihy ])eiiods ot rest 
giA^e time foi fiesh .sup])lies ot mineral ])l‘mt food to become avail- 
able and lo] the bacteiia in the soil to dexelop. Thus it is apparent 
that double-cro])])ing involves a wastehil utili.satioii of land. Moie- 
over, the sowing of second ciops just after the liai vesting of the 
IJuirif crops means undue liaste ami necessai ily impel feet tillage 
Avhich, as Air. Aloieland points out, is the woist feature ot double- 
cropping. Thus it would ajipcai that d(niblc-ciop])ing means 
im})iovident husbandi> and is a sign ol agiiciiltuiaJ buckw^ardness 
is regions of dense iiopulatioii. 

But theie au‘ legions in wdiicli, as we have seen, tlie .system 
of double-crojiping is legulated by intelligent methods of agrhul- 
tuie. Theie double-ciopping is ))ra(*tised ujxm highly manured 
(joind lauds oi lands adjoining the village site and upon the soil 
(*alled Manjha I soil ac('ording to revenue clas.sifi(‘alion w’hi(‘h is 
also highly manuied. Heie, as we have .seen, the methods oi 
cultivation leacli a very high standard owing to the predominance 
of enterpiising cultivating classes, and the .system of double-crop- 
jiing does not mean a robbery of the soil. 

Moreover, the problem has to be laced from the jioint of view 
of the elieel of the ])jessuie of population uiioii land. A.s a result 
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of the increase of population in the different regions, the incrense 
of cultivated area has been obtained partially by taking up old 
fallow lands or lands in the ravines, swamps, or sandy tracts, or 
lands distant from the village and imperfectly irrigated, the culti- 
vation of which is distinctly precarious. For instance, in Gorakh- 
j)ur the area recorded as old fallow in 1919 was exactly half of 
the area recorded at the last settlement, and this is due to the 
increasing cultivation of old fallow. In Allahabad and Barabanki 
( ultivalion has extended by taking up the poor soils of the raviny 
swampy tracts. In Bulandshahr inferior lands including lands 
(‘ovevetl with saline efflorescence have been taken u]). In 
Muzaffarpur roads and patches of waste have been taken up, and 
there has been considerable encroachment even upon the mango 
groves. Increasing cultivation of inferior lands is clearly a sign 
of agri( ultural distress. Moreover, the resumed cultivation of old 
fallow and the decrease in the area recorded as culturable mean a 
corresponding reduction of the area of pasture land — a circumstance 
which has made the solution of the (*attle problem so difficult in 
these regions. Hence the intensive cultivation of lands of stiperior 
fertility by the increasing adoption of the system of double-cropping 
cannot but be regarded as a sign of agricultural prosperity. This 
tendency has been strikingly observed, for instance, in the district 
of Cawnpore. In Cawnpore the gross cro])ped area increased from 
903,915 acres in 1870 to 959,030 ac*res in 1907, but during the 
same ])eriod the double-cropped area increased from 44,215 acres 
to 139,507 acics; so that we find an actual decrease of the net 
cullivaied area. Thus in sp'ite of the increase of popiilation there 
is noi only no increase in the net cultivated area by increasing 
(uiltivatlon of lands ot inferior fertility, but there is an actual 
docjeasc in the net (‘ultivated area. This shows how extensive 
doublo-cropj)ing might operate as a safety-valve under the* pressure 
exerted by the increase of population. In Allahabad, the average 
size of the holding in 1910 was (calculated to be .85 acre per head 
in the trans-Oangetic parganas. Here also one of the main reasons 
why one acre of land can support more than one person is extensive 
double-cropping. As a matter of fact, however, the tendency to 
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take up inferior lands and the tendency to have recourse to more 
extensive double-croppingf Have acte<l together in the regions of 
overpopulation, and wherever the latter tendency has been predo- 
minant owing to tie enterprise and resourcefulness of the culti- 
vators, double-cropping has been leally a sign of agricultural 
prosperity. 




tHE AGRICULtURAL REGIONS OF THE 
GANGES PLAIN: 

A Sunrey of the Relation between Cultivation and WateMuppIyi 

BY 

Radha Kamal Mukerjee 
Lucknow University. 

The agriculturol ooiulitians of large portions of India fluctuate 
violently with the fluctuations of the monsoon rainfall. Even 
though agriculture might depend upon tlie supply of water from 
canals, wells or from river-bed moisture, the cropped area as well 
as the produce in tracts where the average rainfall is from 10 to 
30 inches respond quickly to the amount and distribution of rain 
in the year. Such tracts depend chiefly upon dry crops which 
may fail entirely ii\ bad rainfall years. The Ganges Doab 
from Delhi to Allahabad falls within this tract, and canal-irrigated 
agriculture cannot bring about certainty of produce. The security 
of crops increases as we proceed from the 40 inches rainfall line 
at Allahabad towards more abundant rainfall in the east. But in 
the middle Ganges Plain early monsoon crops are grown over wide 
areas without irrigation. These succeed well in years of favour- 
able monsoon, but when rainfall becomes deficient or is iiTegularly 
distributed, there is shrinkage of crops. It must be pointed out 
in this connection, that between the condition of absolute certainty 
of produce in the wet regions and of maximum insecurity within 
the drought limits of unirrigated agriculture there occur all degrees 
of scarcity aad all grades of starvation. The lack of irrigation 
facilities in the dry regions where dry crops dominate as well as 
the dependence on rainfall for wet crops in regions within the 
zone of precarious distribution both measure the precariousness of 
agriculture. 

The study of successive famine years in the United Provinces 
seems to indicate several distinctive tendencies (see Table). 
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In the first place, a bad monsoon leads fa more violent reactions on 
croppin^f in unprotected and canal-irrigated districts. When the 
Arabian Sea monsoon fails and the Bay current as well is weak, 
the whole Province except the south-eastern and sub-montane tracts 
suffers. The unprotected districts are situated on the south-west. 
These are Agra and Muttra and ihe Bundelkhand districts of 
Jhansi, ITamirpur, Banda and Jalaun which all fara worst. These 
regions are more arid than ihe rest of the pi'ovince. Tlie average 
rainfall here varies from 25 to ^15 incl)es. In Bundelkhand the 
rainfall averages bet wee ji the extremes of one-third and twice the 
normal, and owing chiefly to ihe prevalence of black cotton soils, 
either excess or deficiency may lead io scarcity oi famine. A 
drought leaves the soil so dry and hot and lets loose such dry winds 
from the desert that sowings are impossible except in the few 
favoured irrigated localities. Jalaun .downed an abnormally high 
deficiency of cropping of 48 per cent, in the famine year 1907-08 
and also in 1913-14. Both Agra and Muttra showed a deficiency 
of nearly 30 per cent, in 1913-14. It is most characteristic that in 
some of these districts tlie percentage of deficiency in cropping 
exactly corresponds to the figure representing in intdies the defici- 
ency ill annual rainfall, Notliing shows more effectively the 
effects of the fluctuations of rainfall on agriculture ; nowdiere are 
such effects so direct imd exactly measurable. Strange it is also 
that even the lapse of a decade does not improve matters, and the 
deficiency of the area cropped in the successive years of a bad 
monsoon remains the same, c.//., Allaliabad, Jhansi, »Talaun, 
Aligarh and Etawah shoived almost identical figures of shortage 
of cultivated area during the two famine years 1907 and 1913. 
The Ganges-Juinna Doab is, as w’e luive seen, intersected by the 
numerous distributaiy cbaiinels of the Upper and liO^ver Ganges 
and Eastern Jumna canals; and in addition there are in most 
districts good facilities for w'ell irrigation, more especially for 
Ixvtcim or temporary wells, for the construction of wdiich the sub- 
soil is, in many parts of the Dtxab, peculiarly favourable. The 
avei’age rainfall is about 30 inches and the average winter rainfall 
about 4| inches in the north-west at Saharanpur, decreasing to % 
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inches at Aligarh and If inches east of Aligarh, It is estimated 
that in this area over five million acres ar nearly 45 per cent, only 
are irrigated in a dry year; and of this roughly one-half from 
government canals, nearly one-half from wells and a small balance 
from tanks and other sources.^ 

In a year of drought the percentage of deficiency of cropping 
in this tract is much higher than in the eastern districts which 
enjoy a more abundant normal rainfall. This shows that in the 
ITppei* Ganges plain which is a drier region with a normal average 
rainfall of 30 inches as a whole, it is rainfall and not irrigation 
which is the limiting factor in agiicultural productivity. A 
deficiency of annual rainfall beyond a limit of 30 inches would 
here affect ihe cropping. Secondly, the deficiency in cropping in 
the canal-irrigated districts follows closely the deficiency in rain- 
fall from April to October, The reason is that agriculture in that 
region which has expanded, both intensively and extensively, 
needs more water than is available from the canals in the hot 
months. The natural difficulty of artificial iirigation which is 
aggravated by drought stands in the way of wet cultivation charac- 
teristic of the Doab districts. Thirdly, a rainless hot weather 
makes the soil surface absolutely unsuitable for cropping, so that 
a large portion of the canal-water has to be used up in giving a 
preliminary watering to permit of sowing. Thus the crops have 
to be sown late and grow Tinder high temperatures and suffer 
accordingly. A late haiwest exposes the crop to strong westerly 
hot winds and the grain is threshed out light. This is true 
especially of Agra and Bundelkhand divisions. In most districts 
the deficiency of normal cultivated area was more than 20 per cent, 
in the famine year 1918-19. 

Throughout the province the amount of moisture required by 
the ordinary hharif crops and in particular the millets, is so great 
that it cannot be grown satisfactorily by artificial irrigation. The 
plants, if enough water is supplied to the roois, grow up strong 
and healthy, but the yield of grain at harvest is insignificant if 

JBeport of the Irrigation Commission, 1901-— 03, Part' II, p. 182. 
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th« moisture be insufficient. The same is the case with cotton, 
sugar-cane, and poppy — all valuable 'kharif crops, which are again 
pai'ticularly susceptible to the westerly hot winds. Bice, the 
principal crop of tlie sub-montane zone, extending along the whole 
length of the provinces and the central tracts lying between this 
tract and the Ganges yields under irrigation an increased outturn 
of about 20 per cent, only in the former and 40 per cent, in the 
latter tract. The failure of the food-supply derived from the 
kharif crop cannot therefore lie entirely avexted by irrigation, 
although the giowlh of substitute crops can to some extent mitigate 
it. Such a failure, though it would mean much scarcity and 
distress, would rarely imply famine, unless followed by a failure 
of the rahi crop. As a rule the south-eastern and sub-montane 
tracts receive sufficient rain 1o mature the early khanf crop. Tlie 
average rainfall varies from about 35 inches in the south-east to 
upwards of 70 inches at the foot of the hills. The winter rainfall 
decreases from 7 inches in the west to about IJ inches in the 
southern and eastern districts. Bice and wheat are both import- 
ant staple crops here. Bice is freely irrigated from streams and 
canals, but the water being near the surface the moisture of the 
soil is sufficient for wheat and other rahi crops. The whole area 
is liable to suffer only occasionally from serious deficiency of the 
rainfall. But the winter rainfall is as a rule insufficient for the 
full outturn of rabi crops wiihoui the aid of irrigation, and a 
failure of September reins also ruins late rice, which is the 
principal crop of these tracts. A large number of temporary wells, 
however, can be and is usually constructed with great speed and 
minimises the effects of insufficient rainfall. 

We thus see that over the greater part of the provinces, to 
ensure good haiwests, it is necessary to have fairly heavy rain 
during the three monsoon months of July, August and September 
and a few inches more during the winter months December and 
January. If the rains do not commence by the first week in July, 
the preparations for the axitumn crop (kharif) are delayed, and 
if there is a prolonged break in August or September this crop 
suffers, while if the rains in those months are excessive, floods 
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are caused which damag^e it. The winter rains also may cause 
serious injury to the spring crop (rabi) or their failure may harm 
it, though a satisfactory rainfall at the end of the monsoon may 
go far to ensure the crops against this. An excessive rainfall 
damages the autumn crops, and if it extends through the cold 
weather, may cause blight and other injuries to spring crops. 
This damage may be so severe as to cause distress. 

In the eastern districts, wells seem to be a better insurance 
against famine. In the years we have considered, rainfall 
from November to March shows far less irregularity and uncer- 
tainty than the early monsoon rainfall. A normal or slight ex- 
cess of winter rainfall counteracts visibly the effects of the spell 
of dry weather at the beginning of the agricultural season. These 
districts also show a high percentage of irrigated area and a 
higher standard of farming than the canal districts, all of which 
imply less susceptibility to seasonal fluctuations of rainfall. 

Throughout the Doab and Bundelkhand there is witnessed 
always a large decline of hharif during a bad early rainfall. The 
hharif sowings in the year of an unfavourable monsoon become 
greatly restricted and limited to ihe irrigated land and usually 
the yield of the irrigated crops is much below the normal. 
Usually there is sufficient moisture for mfeir-sowing in the eastern 
and sub-montane districts. When the winter rainfall fails or is 
irregularly distributed, the rah I crop has to be restricted to areas 
iirigated either from canals or from wells and from other sources. 
The districts in the east are bettei' supplied with the latter. A 
famine year also always brings to existence quite a large numbei’ 
of wells. Of the staple rahi crops, gram does not require any 
artificial watering in ordinary years, but in the case of wheat 
and barley irrigation increases the outturn by 50 to 1(X) per cent. 
Throughout the Upper and Middle Doab the rahi crops grown bv 
canal iirigation ai’e sown late in an unfavourable year and suffer 
severely from high temperatures, and hot winds. It is the fail- 
ure of this crop that spells widespread distress. 

A caieful scrutiny of the percentages of difference 
between the normal cultivated area and the area culti- 
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rated during the famine years goes to show that the dis- 
tricts irrigated fi’om wells, private canals and other sources 
offer far greater resistance to the effects of an unfavourable rainfall 
than both the canal-irrigated and unprotected districts. Man 
here can face the calamity caused by a deficient or capricious rain- 
fall with greater hope and deteimination and, indeed, in these 
districts, lie has not looked niei'ely to Pi’ovidence for succour 
during a famine year. Each famine year witnesses an enormous 
increase in the number of wells. The percentages of iirigated to 
estimated irrigable area have increased in the following manner 
in these districts : — 


District . 

1911-12. 

1916-17. 

1918-19. 

Gorakpur . . . 

... 688 

85-4 

85-4 

Basti 

... 48-9 

78-9 

75-7 

Benares 

... 91-9 

95-3 

94-4 

J aunpur 

... 56-7 

828 

78-6 

Azamgarh ... 

... 71-8 

93-9 

83-2 


Each famine year leaves a legacy of defences behind, and thus 
the districts gradually come to be insured against distress. The 
potential resistance is indicated by the abnormally high figures 
of irrigated area reached in 1916-17 and in 1918-19. The figures 
tor 1918-19 would have been .higher but for the Influenza edipemic 
which raged throughout October and part of November and para- 
lysed the energies of* the cultivators. The cattle power was also 
relatively low due to the scarcity of fodder and pasturage caused 
by the drought. The inadequacy of protection from canal-irri- 
gation is indicated by the fact that nowhere does it reach the 
high percentages of the districts irrigated from wells and other 
sources. The following table will show this (we have taken the 
figures of the last famine year 1918-19): — 

Peirentage of canal-irrigated 
to total irrigable area. 

Muzaffarnagar ... ... ... 73-6 

Saharanpur ... ... ... 64*2 
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Percentag^e of canal-irrigated 
to total irrigable area. 


Etawah 

... 

... 63 6 

Meerut 


... 63-3 

Bulandshahi 


... 43-8 

Muttra 


... 37-3 

Mainpuri 


... 350 

Aligarh 

... 

... 28-6 

Parrukhabad 

• • • 

... 250 


In several south-eastern districts such figuras are outstripped by 
the peicentages of well- ii ligated to total iirigable area (Irriga- 
tion from other sources has not been consideied at all though 

m 

this is quite impoitant in this tract): 


Percentage of well-irrigated 
to total irrigable area. 


Benaies ... ... ... 92 

Jaunpur ... ... ... 86 

Azanigarh . . ... ... 57 

Gorakhpur ... ... ... 52 

Basti ... ... ... 34 


A relatively greater deficiency of rainfall has been accom- 
panied by leKSs shrinkage of cropped area in successive famine 
years in the well-inigated districts. Such shrinkages when they 
do occur are insignificant in compaiison with the shrinkages in 
the other tracts. 

We have already noted that as a rule the variation^ of rain- 
fall are much greater in the Upper Ganges Valley than in the 
Central and Eastern portions. The canals hardly withstand the 
effects of a bad monsoon. On the other hand, the correspondence 
between the deficiency of rainfall and shrinkage of cultivated 
area is becoming closer. There is another tendency which is 
visible. Any abnormally high rainfall in winter from the 1st 
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.November to 31«t M^rch fails to^ave any recuperative effects 
on crop deficiency caused by the failure of the early monsoon. 
Secondly, in the last famine year considered by us, viz., 1918-19, 
the shrinkages ol cropped area were far greater than ever before. 
These apply all the more to the unprotected districts which show 
a diminishing c«apacity for overcoming the violent reactions 
the fluctuations of rainfall on agriculture. A bad monsoon is 
now accompanied with worse effects on cultivation than previ- 
ously. Among the specially precarious areas where an almost 
complete crop failure must be anticipated in the event of a bad 
monsoon, are Bundelkband, parts of Muttra district, the Bah 
tahsil in the Agra and the Bhur tract in the Central districts. 
Thirdly, an examination of the figures of irrigation of these dis- 
jjjpicts between the years 1891 — 1921 goes to sliow that in the more ^ 
recent famine years there is a sudden shrinkage of areas irrigated 
from wells below the normal, and, instead of an expansion of canal- 
irrigated areas, we liave rather a tendency towards diminution. 

A famine in the futuie accordingly must imply greater Imrdship 
due to diminution of resistance. In stnking contrast we find that 
in the eastern districts there is a steady increase of well-irrigated 
area through all these decades and, in years of famine, the area 
expands suddenly to meet the emergency. Tlius (*anal-im'gatioTi 
can cope less successfully with bad rainfall yeai-s than well- 
irrigation, and the situation is rendered worse by the fact that 
canals in years of normal rainfall have to serve such wide culti- 
vated areas that it is impossible during drought to provide an 
adequate supply of M^ater. 

The situation must be considered alarming. Many of these 
districts, especially the canal-irrigated ones, have relatively high 
density and the decreasing resistance wliich iirigatidn works now 
offer against the fluctuations of rainfall supports tlie fear that 
some of the world’s greatest engineering schemes have brought 
about a prosperity during the last few decades, phenomenal no 
doubt, but exhibiting ^to some extent the nature of a mushroom 
growth under unfavourable natural conditions. Perhaps the very 
prosperity brought about artificially will bring about greater hard- 

6 
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ships than would have been inflicted had the increase of popula- 
tion adjusted itself normally to natural conditions of soil and 
water-supply. 

We have exhibited for successive famine years the con- 
trasted conditions that have developed in the Upper Ganges 
Valley and in the eastern portion. There is clear indi- 
cation that in the well-irrigated districts there is exhibited 
more or less a tendency towards reaching the normal culti- 
vated area even when there is deficient rainfall and famine 
ox)nditions prevalent in the western regions. The deficiency in 
the net cultivated area in the well-irrigated districts that we have 
considered during our famine years has never exceeded 4 per cent,, 
while in the canal districts the deficiency has reached as much 
as 40 per cent. On the other hand, the canal districts have 
continuously shown a tendency of departing more and more 
steeply from normal cultivation and show that they are less and 
less able to cope with the deficiency of normal rainfall. Indeed, 
the study of these famine yeai^s indicates that for the well-irri- 
gated districts we have soon to revise our normals for net culti- 
vated area and rainfall arrived at by mere geographical study, 
Man’s control of the environment in the direction of water-supply 
and adaptive succession of crops must here be considered, for the 
natural conditions whi(:h bring about famine and scarcity show 
a diminishing potency. On the other hand, the optimum condi- 
tions of famine and scarcity are clearly discernible in the Upper 
Ganges Valley in spite of the most marvellous progress of canal 
irrigation. 

Such conditions are represented by the following: — 

Ayer&ge Actual Percentage of Deficiency of 

Kegion* rainfall, [rainfall. rainfall area cropped. 

Inches. Inches. deficiency. cent. 

Upper Ganges 

Plain (Western) 30 1^16 50 15—25 

In the Middle Ganges Plain (eastern) wells have provided such 
complete insurance that even a deficiency of 50 per cent, rain- . 
fall (i.e., a rainfall of 26-^30 inches) hardly leads to a shrinkage 
in the area cropped. 
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Table of Index of Aridity in the United Provinces. 


Districts. 


Indices of 
aridity. 


Muttra ... ... ... 15-5 

Aligarh ... ... ... 17*0 

Agi'a ... . ... 17*0 

Etah ... ... ... 18-2 

Unao ... ... ... 195 

Meerut ... ... ... 21*2 

Mainpuri ... ... ... 21*2 

Etawah ... ... ... 215 

Muzaffarnagai ... ... ... 220 

Jhansi ... ... ... 220 

Farruhhabad ... ... ... 220 

Hardoi ... ... ... 2t30 

Cawnpoie ... ... ... 230 

Hudaoii ... ... ... 234 

Rae Bareli ... . ••• 

Partabgarli ... ... ... 27 78 

Allahabad ... ... ... 285 

Sahaianpur ... . ... 287 

Benares ... ... ... 29*4 

Babraich ... ... ... 351 

Baieilly ... ... ... 351 

Gorakhpur ... ... ... 37*8 


Index of Aridity in the Gteaf Indian Desert^ 
♦T aisalwar ' ... ... ... 3*4 

Bikaner ... ... ... 9 
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Indew of Aridity in the Semi-arid Tracts. 
Sirsa ... ... ... 16*5 

Jaipur ... ... ... 170 

Coinpaiison of Indiw of Aridity with Irrigation. 


Districis arrange^ 
in the order of the 
index of aridity. 

Index of 
aridity. 

Perccntaire of 
gross Giiltivated 
area which is 
irrigated. 

Order 

according to 
irrigation. 

o 

"Mutiia 

... 15-5 

35-7 

7 

Aligaih ... 

... 170 

481 

2 

u Cli • 

Q £ 

Agra 

... 170 

250 

13 

m 

Etah 

... 18-2 

41-5 

5 


/ Meerui 

... 212 

47-7 

3 


Mainpuri 

... 21-2 

506 

1 


Etawah . . . 

... 215 

41-3 

6 

.2 

Muzaffarnagar 

... 220 

47-2 

4 

' 

Jhansi 

... 220 

34-30 

10 

P-( 

Furnikhabad 

... 220 

3092 

12 


Cawnpoi e 

... 230 

350 

8 


Hardoi 

... 230 

34-66 

9 


Budaon . . . 

... 234 

3280 

11 


From the above table we (*an have some measure of the pre- 
cariousness of the tract. Tlie index of aridity as devised by 
Prof. Emmanuel de Martonne is a climatic function of great 
value for explaining conditions of drainage and vegetation. 
Indeed, such a combination of temperature and rainfall explains 
the character of the vegetative cover much more adequately than 
lainfall alone. According to Professor Martonne indices below 
5 characterise the true deserts from the botanical as well as the 
hydrographical point of view; indices about 10 correspond with 
the diy steppes ; tho^e of 20 more or less to the prairies ; above 30 
forest vegetation tends to predominate and gains complete con- 
trol of the soil where the index exceeds 40 provided that the tem- 
peratures are not too low. The relation with agricultural possi- 
bilities may also be noted. Tfo cultivation is possible without 
irrigation where the index of aridity is below 10; between 10 and 
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20 is the domain of diy fanning. * The {districts in the digr 
steppes are naturally more precarious than the districts in the 
prairie. Secondly, ariificial irrigation has been more developed 
in most of the prairie districts than in the steppes. Indeed, the 
position of the districts in the dry steppe below those which are 
in the praiiie, so far as the order according to protection by ini- 
gation is conceined, indicates a natural iiiifavourableness which 
man’s control water-supply has liardly combated. Our study 
of the famine jeais corroborates the results of such comparison. 
The deficiency in the ciopping in the famine years in Aligarh, 
for instance, has been much lowei in the famine yeais than Agni, 
thereby indicating the iiisuiance fiom irrigation. Similarly, the 
exceptionally critical character of Mutira’s agiicultunil situation 
is clearly borne out by its low place in tlie ordei a(*coiding to irii- 
gation as compared with its highest aridity index. 

We may group the distiicts in a black list in a descending 
order, so fai as liability to famines is (*oncerned, in the following 
manner based on a coripaiison between conditions of aridity and 
agricultuial secuiity from adificial water-supply: 

1. Agia. 

2. Muttra. 

3. Fariiikhubad. 

4. Etah. 

5. Jhansi. 

G. Aligarh. 

7. Eta wall. 

All the above distiicts, indeed, have exhibited declining conditions 
and lost ir numbers as revealed by the censuses. Any departure 
from the normal rainfall produces its greatest effects in these dis- 
tricts. It is noteworthy that these districts are found in a more 
or less compact area. Mainpuri and the districts of Bulandshahr, 
Meerut and Muzaffarnagar prove exceptions. The explanation is 
not far to seek. Mainpuri has the largest percentage of cultivated 
area which is irrigated in this region, while the other districts 
are protected to a much greater extent by the upper and more 
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reliable portions of llie Ganges- Jumna Canal System. Wbere 
water-supply is available with the greatest difficulty, cultivation 
involves a great strain on both cattle and human power. There 
is a limit beyond which men and bullocks cannot exert, and at 
times of prolonged drought it is reached sooner than when some 
rainy days intervene between months of deficient or no rainfall. 

The characteristics of water-supply and agriculture of the 
natural regions into which the Ganges Valley may be divided may 
be tabulated as follows : — 

(A) The Upper Ganges Plain. 

We liave here a continental climate of a pronounced 
character, hot summer alternating with winter cold. 
There is a clearly defined alternation of rainy and dry 
season. As we move eastward, both the length of the 
rainy season and amount of rainfall diminish. The 
annual precipitation varies from 25 to 30 inches and is 
much more unevenly distributed than in the eastern por- 
tion of the fdaln. There are two contrasted agricultural 
seasons, khanf and nibi. In the rahi the wheat and 
])arley dominate, depending mainly upon canal irriga- 
tion. The mean “ rain factor here is 35. It is a 
meteorological peculiarity of the Ganges Doab that more 
than any other part of India, with the sole exception of 
the arid tract farther west, it is peculiarly subject to 
vicissitudes of rainfall. Thus the least deviation of the 
monsoon would first register itvS effects upon this portion 
of the plain, whatever may be the fate of other portions. 
This region has also the world’s greatest canal system 
which is responsible for altering the whole character of 
its cropping and distribution of population. Caual im- 
gation has reached its limits, and the growth of agricul- 
tural prosperity has now^ been eclipsed by the progiess of 
agriculture in the eastern districts with superior advan- 
tages of rainfall and well-irrigation, coupled with an 
arranged succession of leguminous crops with rice. 
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Strang hot and intensely dry winds blow from the west 
with great pei^sistence during summer, and traverse the 
entire plain up to the boundaries of Bengal. These have 
a marked effect on the summer vegetation, which become 
less prominent as we move towards damper conditions 
in the east. 


(B) The Middle Plain 
(Central). 

Wheat and barley dimmish 
in importenoe. liomin- 
ance of the rice crop fol- 
lovs a rainfall between 40 
and 60 inches and accom- 
pani es higher rural density 
than the normal. The 
mean rain factor is 50. 
Agiicultural certainty is 
yet ensured by the wheat 
and barley crop based on 
well-irrigation, which has 
reached a limit in some 
of these rice districts. 
This region exhibits the 
most phenomenal expan- 
sion of the well system 
in the world. But a 
slight fluctuation in the 
amount and character of 
rainfall leads to shrinkages 
of the normal khofrif area, 
and reacts unfavourably 
upon the general condi- 
tion of the peasant. Well- 
irrigation is of little avail 
for the protection of 
kharif in case of a bad 
monsoon. This is rare but 
when it occurs, even the 
rabi is endangered as the 
land cannot be tilled ex- 
posing the region to famine 
conditions. 


(C) The Middle Plain 

(Eastern, including Bihar). 

The climate of Bihar is more 
akin to that of the United 
Provinces than to that 
of Lower Bengal, but 
damper especially in the 
eastern districts and to a 
certain extent transitional 
between the two. An 
earlier monsoon gives three 
instead of two seasonal 
crops. The rainfall in 
winter is less tlian on 
the plain farther west. 
In North Bihar the 
average rainfall is 63 and 
in South Bihar 45 in- 
ches. Dominance of rice 
crop accompanies lower 
rural density than the 
normal. Rice is of 
two varieties, early and 
winter. Tlie dominance of 
the latter implies greater 
insecurity and risk from 
famine. Rabi crops here 
co-exist with greater agri- 
cultural security or immu- 
nity from famines and 
larger density of popula- 
tion than the normal. 

The raid crop differs, how- 
ever, materially from that 
in the westerly regions. 
Wheat is of far less inof- 
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|)ortaiaLce. Khesan^ which 
is responsible for much of 
the rahi acreage, is prin- 
cipally grown as a second 
crop after rice. Well and 
tank irrigation ai^e far 
less developed than in the 
United Provinces. Agri- 
cultural prosperity is 
bound up not with the rice 
harvest which, like the 
hharif in the United Pro- 
vinces, cannot be saved by 
irrigation in case of a bad 
monsoon, but with the rahi 
crop. As in the United 
Provinces, the rahi de- 
pends upon irrigation. 
Here private canals, tanks, 
wells and hils are far more 
important than the Gov- 
ernment canals. 

(D) The Deltas. 

Tlie climaie is charactensed hy unvarying warmtli in conjunc- 
tion with a uniform damp atmosphere. Rainfall is 
abundant, certain and better distributed, and the 
temperature is more equable than in the western part of 
the plain. There is a direct con'espondence, district by 
district, between the doiiblo-cropped area and the popula- 
tion density, but the influence of rainfall, which is both 
high and constant, is less evident. Unlike the United 
Provinces and Bihar, agriculture is not entirely dependent 
upon local rainfall. Floods play a more important part 
than rain in the fortune of the wet-region crop, rice. The 
delta rivers with their timely inundations are responsible 
for an arranged succession of leguminous crops and pulses 
along with rice which is nowhere endangered by an 
unfavourable monsoon, nor needs the assistance of deep 
well-inigation. 
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In Western and Central portion of the delta, however, alluvial 
formation has been completed and the rivers have ceased 
to be active. Here crops, •never so abundant, depend 
mainly, as in the more westerly portion of the valley, on 
the amouni and distribution of local rainfall. 

The above survey of climatic and a^rricultural conditions ^^-ivv's 
us the follow in^^' ecolo<?ic conclusions which govern ihe distribution 
of population : — 

1 . In Ihe Western and Upper pari of the plain the limitin^f 

facior in agriculture is represented by a rainfall of 
iu(*hes and a monsoon factor of S5 arrived at by 
dividing* the rainfall in inillimelers by temperature 
centig^rade. Irrigation iindej* such conditions fails 
to have any effect upon density. 

2. Throughout the United Pn»vioces it is both rainfall and 

irrigation winch together govei n primarily the propor- 
tion of cultivated area, aiul secondarily the density 
of rural population. 

8. This part of the plain is most susceptible to the fluctua- 
tions of the monsoon, which have violent reactions 
especially upon the Uharif area. Most canals are 
mhi works and though tlie kharif aieas are even better 
protected by wells, the least disturbance of the amount 
and character of the lainfull sjiells conditions of 
shrinkage of cropped area and scarcity. 

4. As we come to Bihar, the rainfall averages 49 inches as 
compared with 84 inches of the United Provinces. 
The early summer crop like the hharif in U. P. is 
subjected to similar fluctuations. As in the United 
Provinces immunity from famines depends in like 
manner upon tlie acreage under rah I which also has 
a direct positive correlation with rural density. The 
United Provinces mainly depends upon canals and 
Bihar upon wells for the rahi crops. But Bihar, 
though favoured witti higher average and more evenly 
distributed rainfall, is less adequately protected by 
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canals and her well-construction also falls much below 
the limit reached by the United Provinces, especially 
in the eastern districts. Thus the Tirhoot division, 
which resembles the eastern districts of the United 
Provinces in its dependence for lice upon early 
monsoon, is one of the w’orst famine areas in India. 

5. In Bengal llie rainfall averapres 76*54 inches. But the 
earl\ rainfall is not certain. Hence a^j^ricultural 
density increases with less dependence upon the 
summer crop whose success depends upon a 

favourable early rainfall. 

(i. The delta may be divided into moribund and active 
upper and lower portions. The orreat delta of the 
(jano:es and the Brahmaputra has moved gradually 
to the east. Throughout a large portion of the Bengal 
delta the process of land formation has ended and 
the rivers have not only ceased to enrich the land 
with annual deposits of silt, but actually biing about 
disease by becoming stagnant and choked with vegeta- 
tion. In C'entral and Western Bengal man is now 
fighting a losing battle with natural forces of 
deterioration and disease. Eastern Bengal, on the 
other hand, forms a portion of the active delta ; it is 
a wide alluvial expanse of open drainage and delta- 
building rivers, while so much of the lest of the 
pTOvin(*e is characterised by a moribund river system 
and an obsiiucted drainage. Thus Eastern Bengal 
is the most populous and most prodiudive portion of 
the Ganges Valley: it is here that we meet with the 

most thickly populated rural areas in the whole world. 

» 

As we move I'nvtlier anrl fiirihei’ inwards the Bay, 
ihe soil-fertility increases due to the inundations from 
two river systems. The difference in soil types, as 
represented hy the old and the new alluvinm and the 
remoteness or nearness from the active silt-laden 
rivers, for the most pari accoiints for the difference 
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bet\\een tlie a^rieiiUiiral depre>»sioii in Central and 
Western Behjral and the prosperity in Eastern 
Bengal, hi East Bengal, not merely is the tract 
eniiclied bj the detiitus tioni two different river 
systems, but the aveiage mint all becomes heavier as 
we descend along Ihe coinses of the rivers. Thus 
both the douMe-ciopped aiea and the area under 
Oman inciease and co-exist uilh gieatei lural density. 
Piacticall;^ the whole the aiable land in ihe districts 
ot Bakaiganj and Noakhali, tor instance, is in winter 
one smiling field o( a man padd\ ; i*' these districts 
again the wealth deihed fioin oicliaids such as those 
of cocoannt, aiecaniit, etc., which grow most success- 
ful4 ii* a liigh sandv soil lich in salt, also 
contiibiites to high nual densit\ , as in Cochin and 
Ti avancoie. 

7. The e<u\y summei (*Jo]» is most unceitain undoi monsoon 

conditions. The dominance of this throughout ihe 
entile area ot the (jangetie Plain spells agricultural 
insecuiitj. The wintei* ciop is governed by canal 
iriigation in the westein ])oition, b\ well inigation 
in the middle poition of the plain and by flood irriga- 
tion in the deltass. Dilfeiences of mean temperature 
in diff'eient agi ituiltuial seasons diminish as we move 
from the continent to the sea. The contrasts ot 
crojipings due to temperatuie and rainfall conditions 
giadually disajipeai and we finally come across an 
elaliorately aiianged succession of cioppings which 
is responsible for phenomenal agricultural producti- 
vity leading to the woild\ highest records of ruml 
density. 

8. The maturity of the plain leaves its impiess upon both 

the natuie and the rotation of ciops. The old 
alluvial soils natnially have to depend upon the 
aitificial ‘^upplv of manuies to maintain their 
fertility while the new’ alluvial soils are periodically 
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replenished by silt deposits from 'the overflowing 
rivers. Given artifieial manuring and irrigation, the 
standard of fanning is, generally speaking, much 
higher and the cropping more variegated in the old 
alhivium ihan in the new. As we approach the delta 
fringes, manure plays a decreasing role in farming 
till we reach areas where the value of any given 
field is determined not so much by the soil but by 
the depth of the water which stands on it during 
ilie rainy season. Secondly, in the tract covered 
by the new alluvium, the periodical deposits of river 
silt maintain a i)erfectly level surface adapted for 
rice cultivation. The surfa(‘e of the old alluvium, 
on the other hand, is broken by the scouring action 
of the rivers and of surface drainage aiid the level 
of the country rises and falls in parallel waves at right 
angles to the watershed, the crest of each wave lying 
midway between two rivers. Rice cultivation, here, 
is carried on by building an elaborate system of low 
embankments or small tenaces wliieh hold up the 
rain water foi' iriigatiou. Where this is impossible 
or uneconomical, wheat, gram and millets suitersede 
rice. 

What rain tall is best suited to the conditions of agriculture 
in the wet and dry low latitude climate, where an aquatic*, plant 
like rice has been adapted in its innumerable varieties to the 
conditions of moderate and excessive rainfall, raises a very inter- 
esting problem. We take first the eastern deltaic region where 
rainfall is heaviest and rice is mostly grown as the main stay of an 
ahnormully dense population : 


P(*r(*i‘nluKt" ()t‘ 

Districts arranged in area. 


the order of diminishing 
rainfall* 

Ufiisity. 

liainfall. 

Xet culti- 
vated. 

Double 

crapped. 

Jalpaiguri 

:119 

142 

61-5 

10-5 

Noakhali 

.. 972 

114 

870 

.‘11-9 

Chittagong 

.. 646 

116 

85-2 

8-2 
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Perceutago of cultivable 


Districts arranged in 

Ihe order of diminlshtng 
rainfall. 

Deitsitr- 

Kttinfall. 

area. 

Neb oulti- 
valeiJ. 

Double 

cropped. 

Bakarganj 

... 752 

89 

88-3 

14-7 

Mymensingh 

... 776 

88 

86-5 

20-2 

liaiigpur 

... 770 

80 

72-7 

5-2 

Da(*ca 

... 1,148 

T5 

941 

201 

Faiidpui 

... 947 

T3 

979 

14-8 

Dinajjini 

... 482 

T1 

650 

•5 

B-gia 

... 760 

m 

61-7 

82-7 

24-Paigaua 

541 

m 

59.7 

101 

Murshidabad 

... 595 

50 

44-5 

152 

Nadia 

... 585 

55 

44-7 

171 

The conditions com 

plicaled by 

the fact 

Hull il is 

ill the 


iuuiulaied alluvial tiacis iliat we fiiul a heavy rainfall. 11 appears, 
however, that a laintall above 120 inches may be coiisidei’cd U's 
excessive under the conditions 'of wet-crop cultivation in the region 
of tlie (iaiiges Delta. An average precipitation of TO inclies to 90 
inches and liigh relative humidity dutiiig tlie juiny season are 
here most tavouiable toi the cultivation of ri(‘e and jute. A 
laintall below TO inches is accompanied by a relative diminution 
of the aiea undei cultivation and under more than one crop and 
hence of riiial density. In the region of the Upper Ganges Plain 
rainfall will be (onsideied insufiicient when it tails below 80 
in(*hes. A deficiency below this limit cannot be compensated by 
irrigation, howevei extended it might be. 

We proceed to classify the ecologi(*al areas of the Gangetic* 
Plain and show their relation to the })roportion of (*ropped area 
and the distribution of rural density : 
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The above may be (H)uti*asle(l with the following scale which 
is related mainly to ihe conditions of cultivation of the cereal foods 
of western civilisaiion and is based on studies of the distribution 
of culii rated land : 




Eainfall 

in inclies. 


1*1 

xcessive. 

Insnffioient. 

(\)ol temiterate 

lands 

. 40 

8 

Warm iempeiate lands ... 

. 00 

12 

Tloi teiiiperaie 

lands 

. 80 i 

18 

We give below 

a table wliich shows 

Ihe distribution of the 

world’s rainfall : 





Fnder 2i) 

20 to 40 

Over 40 


inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

Africa ... 

5-1 ]).c. largely hot. 

18 p.c. 

28 p.c. 

Asia 

07 ]).c. largely c(»ol, 

* 18 ,, 

15 „ 

North America 

52 ]).(•. 

00 ,, 

18 

Europe ... 

47 „ 

49 ,, 

4 „ 

South Ameri(‘a 

10 „ 

8 M 

‘ » > 


* Fawcett : On tlie Distribution of Cojnilation over the Land — The SocioJogicnl 
Review, April, 1025. 
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BY 

H. SiNHA, M.Sc., Ph.D., Cebt. A.I.B. (London), 
Lecturer in Commerce^ Calcutta University, 

SUMMARY. 

The Paper opens with an examination of the difficulties of the 
marketing of agricultural goods in general and then enumerates 
the special difficulties in India. Elimination of middlemen through 
co-operation is suggested as the remedy. 

From the history of the movement, abroad, three fundamental 
l^rinciples are laid down for the inception of agricultural co-opera- 
tion, viz., impelling necessity, inspiring leadership and clear think- 
ing. Details of co-operative marketing of fibrous products (cotton, 
flax, silk and wool) in foreign countries are considered with special 
emphasis on features common to India, followed by an examination 
of the defects of marketing methods and the difficulties of co- 
operative sale societies for cotton and jute in India. There is 
a similar discussion for wheat-marketing in foreign countries and 
in India, 

The article is concluded .with a plea for detailed study of 
individual markets and ])ropaganda for co-operative pools on a 
system of local option. 


IMPORTANCE OF MARKETING. 

With the Royal Commission on Agriculture in session, interest 
has been naturally aroused in various aspects of agriculture, but 
unfortunately the problem of marketing has not received the atten- 
tion it desen^es. So long as the cultivator is in the present unhappy 
position of asking what is the price at the time of buying 
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as well as of selling, so long as he has to effect his purchases dear 
and his sales cheap, there can be no appreciable improvement even* 
if his output is better in quality and bigger in quantity. Of the 
purchase and sale again, the latter is in the worse position, special- 
ly in India. 

DIFPIOTTIiTIKS OF MARKETING IN GENERAL. 

As a matter of fact, the marketing of agricultural goods is 
a very difficult affair all the world over. It is much more difficult 
than the marketing of manufactured products. Foi one thing, 
agriculture is dependent on the uncertainties of nature in the 
matter of temperature and rainfall. For another, even a promising 
harvest may be suddenly spoilt by the depredations of tiny pests 
like l)oll-weevil, black rust or phylloxera. Apart fiom these, one 
cannot regulate production in accordance with demand even by 
international agreements. The Rubber Restriction Scheme of 
Britain, the Coffee Valorisation Scheme of Brazil, the Cotton Res- 
triction Scheme of the TT.S.A., etc., have been found to be much 
more difficult in operation than, say, the International Steel 
Combine. Seasonal production, bulky and perishable nature of 
the goods, etc., also raise complex issues absent in the case of 
manufacturing industries. 

SPECIAL DIFPICITT.TIES IN INDIA. 

(1) Sma.tx Holdings. 

Over and above those, theio are special difficulties in India. 
It is not possible to generalise for such a big country with its 
different parts in such widely dissimilar economic conditions, but 
the following points niav be noted. India is a land of Imall hold- 
ings and the produce of each unit has to be marketed separately. 
Ttf goods are not bulked, adoption of up-to-date marketing methods 
is clearly impossible. Expert grading and packing, efficiency in 
the matter of transport, finance, insurance and warehousing, — ^in 
*^,fact any of the indispensable features of modern commerce,— -cannot 
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even be tbouglit of. Yet it shoiuld not be forgotten tibiat ercbeic 
niethocls of marketing detract considerably from tbe value of 
modern fanning. Bigger and better crops by themselves will not 
improve matters nnlesH they fetch better prices. As has been 
pointed out by a (ompetent authority, the fertility of the soil is 
of much less importance than the fertility of the brain conEtrolling 
the soil and its produce. The former kind of fertility is, and 
may remain, a capacity only; the latter is an energy.^' 

(2) Costly Financing. 

One result of small holdings is that financing cannot be proper- 
ly organised and has to be effected locally, making it at once costly 
and wasteful. In the course of his evidence before the Agricultural 
Commission, Dr. Mann stated that in Khandesh the cotton-growers 
were not dependent on money-lendexs. If that is so, that is probab- 
ly the only instance of financial independence of cultivators. In 
some outlying areas, things are very bad indeed. It has been 
reported by an expexienced Bengal official that cardamom sold in 
Darjeeling at Rs. GO to Bs. 95 a maund in 1925, whereas the culti- 
vators obtained on an average Re. 30, sometimes as low as Bs. 12, 
because they had obtained advances from the ring of Marwaris, 
who control the trade. This is not an exception but the rule, for 
the system of financing is exceedingly complex, as described in 
the Ap])endix to the Report of the Babington Smith Currency 
Committee. A rough idea may be obtained from a study of th^^ 
])r()ceHb at present obtaining in Assam. The big mahajm gets 
his money from his Calcutta firm or bankers at 6 to 9 per cent. 
He charges 12 to 15 per cent, fiom the smaller mahajan, who in 
his turn levies anything from 18 to 30 per cent, on local traders. 
By tbe time finance filters down to the actual cultivators, the 
interest rate is anywhere between 24 and 60 per cent. 

(3) TJnnbcessaey Middlemen. 

The small unit and the impecuniosity of the cultivator neces- 
siiate ilic employment of a large number of middlemen. It is 
true that for the marketing of food crops and low-valued cropii| 
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there are fewer intermediaries than for commercial crops and high- 
valued crops. But even in the ease of the former, there are far ‘ 
too many, specially if the producing areas are at a distance from 
the markets. Perishable commodities like potatoes should change 
as few hands as possible. But at Poona there are at least five 
adatya^ or brokers representing sellers through whom potatoes must 
pass before they reach, not the actual buyer, but another inter- 
mediary, a representative of the buyer called a dalal. In the case 
of paddy in Bengal, it is collected by a village faria (small dealer) 
from the ryot (culiivator) and sold through a paikar (wholesaler) 
i(j a he pari, who is either a dealer on his own account or merely a 
commission agent, financed by another middleman higher up the 
chain. A bepari cannot sell the dlian or unhusked paddy directly 
to the mills but must carry it to an aratdar (godown-keeper), who 
levies not only his usual (iharges but also commission. From him 
the paddy goes to a dalal (broker) who charges Rs. 3 per 100 
maunds on an average and finally to mills. 

(4) Their Malpractices. 

These different classes of persons not only take middlemen’s 
jirofits without performing any commensurate economic service, 
but ihey frequently practivse rogueries of the worst description. 
In the Report of the Mango Mai’keting Committee published 
recently by the Bombay Government, a vivid description is given 
of secret buying without the knowledge of the producer. The 
dulal (buyer’s broker) will not deal directly with the seller but only 
with an adatya (seller’s broker), and bargains are struck secretly 
by manipulation under a cloth. Even in an organised cotton market 
like Amraoti, a Government Officer on special duty recently found 
out from the books of different adatyas that the price paid to culti- 
vators was often lower than the price obtained from buyers. 

- (5) Chaotic Measures of Weight; 

Apart from this, there are malpractices on account of different 
measures of weight in use tor different purposes. In the gul 
(unrefined Indian sugar) market in Poona, the producer has to 
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deliver 366 lb. per palla but the middleman sells at 240 lb. per 
palla. In the case of tobacco, the adaiya buys at 300 lb. per palla 
and sells at 280 lb. per pcUla. Besides, there is almost a bewilder- 
ing diversity in measures of weight in different places, and even 
in the same place for different commodities. To give only one 
instance, in Jalpaiguri (Bengal) the local weight is 03 tolas but 
Habigunge tobacco, for which it is a great centre, is dealt in on 
the basis of 80 tolas. Illiteracy on the part of the ryot is as 
much responsible toi' the state of affairs as is the action or rather 
the inaction on the part of the Government. As early as October, 
1913, the Government of India appointed a committee to go into 
the mattei, and in their resolution dated January 3, 1922, declared 
themselves in favour of adopting throughout India the system of 
weights at present in vogue on railways. But nothing further has 
been done. 

(6) Corrupt Weighui^g. 

The weighman (called loyal in Bengal) is an employee of 
the buyer and frequently manipulates the scales to the detriment 
of the seller. The evil is well-known in Bengal and loudly calls 
out for reform. Even in the case of organised cotton markets, Rao 
Bahadur K. V. Brahma of the Berar Co-operative Institute is 
constrained to plead for platform scales in place of the present 
beam scales as a check to the knavery of the weighman. In fact, 
the justification for the existence of the Cotton Sale Society 
Pachora (the only surviving society in Khandesh, and that even 
not a co-operative body in spite of vigorous propaganda) is simply 
that it secures fair weighment. 

(7) Arbitrary Deductions. 

At the time of weighing, various arbitrary deductions are 
made, some of which are enumerated below; — 

(a) Vritti, a customary allowance for Hindu religious and 

charitable purposes. The name differs in different 
parts of India but the practice obtains everywhere. 

(b) Dhaltay allowance for drying. 
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(c) Muthi Kabarl, “ handful for staff. 

(d) Kharcha (also called jharui hojai), allowance for bag- 

giiig and stacking*. 

(e) Neivaj, deduction for nH)S(j[ues and Muhammadan 

charities. 

(f) Koyali, weighman’s allowance. 

(g) Hainali, porterage changes. 

(8) AmiLTKRATION. 

Absence of grading lowers considerably the price of the 
pioduce. This is insisted upon in the Eoport of the Mango 
Marketing Committee refeiTe<i to above. But in the case of export; 
crops, grading is far more necessary. Unfortunately, however, 
unscrupulous dealers seize every opportunity for making unjust 
profits. Very soon after the introduction of 4F American cotton 
in the Punjab, it was discovered that the deshi and 4F could be 
mixed without buyers being able to detect it. This could not be 
done at the lapas stage (cotton with seeds on) by cultivators, for 
the seeds were different. It was the middlemen, rvho were res- 
ponsible for this adulteration. Similarly, in the old days when 
the basis for red wheat in the Punjab was 7 per cent, barley and 
3 per cent, dirt, dealers used to mix up barley and dirt with 
consignments of wheat which were above this standard. 

(9) Lack or Warkhousino and Transport Facilities. 

Warehousing and transport are very inadequately developed. 
If a cultivator lives away from a market, he is in a very difficult 
position indeed, lie has to send his produc e in the time-honoured 
bulloc^k-cart over bad roads at considerable expense. If he cannot 
obtain a fair price, he can neither store his produce in the distant 
market, nor can he bring it back to his village. It is for this 
reason that small itinerary dealers like fmias can carry on trade 
under such unfair conditions. Apart, from this railway transport 
is inadequate. There is a chronic shortage of waggons during 
the crop-moving seasons, precisely when they are most urgently 
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required. Freight is also very costly, as will appear from the 
following table compiled by Bao Bahadur P. 0. Patil: — 


Railway System. 

Freight tm carrying one ton of 
"Wheat through 200 miles. 

United States 

Rb. 7’S6 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 

„ tO-82 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

„ 1)07 


(10) Biffehknt Mauketing MetiioOvS. 

There is no uniformity in marketing methods, rendering an 
All-India Act for regulating market,:, and licensing middlemen 
impossible. There are, on the one hand, several remote areas where 
barter is still in vogue, in the outlying parts of Assam and 
the Agency and hill tracts of Madra.s. There are, on the other, 
several highly organised markets where futures alone are dealt in 
even by cultivators, <?.//., in Nandyal Cotton Market in Madras. 

Swat the Miodleman.” 

How are these difficulties to be removed? Wherein lies the 
remedy? It is clearly impossible to follow a supine policy of 
laissez-faire, when the buyer.s and sellei^s are of such unequal 
economic strength. If the ryot can be properly organi.sed and 
made independent of middlemen with their numerouvs malpractices, 
most of the evils enumerated above will be removed. A systematic 
attempt to swat the middleman ” is therefore (dearly called for. 
To quote the words of a report issue<l by the State of Massa- 
chusetts, a long line of commission men, produce merchants, 
jobbers, hucksters, retailers and what not simply pa*ssing goods 
from hand to hand like a bucket brigade at a fire is not only ineffi- 
cient and wasteful, but is ver^’' costly. In these days, a hydrant 
and a line of hose are wanted,’’ 
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'' Co-operation.’’ 

As soon as the question of eliminating middlemen crops up, 
co-operation is suggested as the remedy. But it is forgotten that 
co-operation is a worldwide movement whic h has assumed different 
forms in different countries in conformity with their history and 
their social and economic circumstances. Co-operative marketing 
being a kind of agricultural co-operation has almost endless 
diversity. There can be no artificial uniformity in respect of 
anything connected with agriculture, for that must obviously be a 
reflex of the people and the soil. A study of the system prevailing 
in foreign countries will however be helpful, if it is possible to 
deduce certain general principles and correlate them with circum* 
stances prevailing in India. 


NECESSITY, THE MOTHER OF CO-OPERATION. 

The one fact that emerges clearly from a sliidy of agricultural 
co-operation all the world over is that there must be the pinch of 
an impelling necessity. During the middle ages, when the Swiss 
farmers keenly felt the necessity of diminishing their toil ^d 
increasing their income, by foiming groups and delegating from 
among themselves by rotation one merabei^ for manufacturing 
cheese and another for selling it in a distant market, it is then 
and then only that ‘‘ Fruitieies ” came to be established. To 
give a modern instance, the little country of Denmark leads the 
way in agricultural co-operation at present. What is her history? 
Before the war of 1868 , she had extensive agricultural and pa^storal 
industries which had their markets in Germany. The loss of this 
market and the growing competition from America (Jrove her to 
the production of bi('akfast table commodities and that for a. 
different market. The history of Danish co-operation begins with 
the history of this transition in Danish agriculture.* The story 

•The important discovery of the method of pasteurisation was the direct result 
of co-operative dairying in Denmark and has since spread to other countries. 
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of co-operative marketing of wheat, cotton and other staple crops 
in different parts of the world also points to some impelling neces- 
sity as the mother of co-operation. It may be conceded that there 
can be no country where this necessity is more urgent than in 
India. But the question is, whether the people, who are sought 
to be co-operatively organised, fhemuclres feel this necessity. In 
its absence, one cannot look for loyalty on their part to the society 
which is bound io prove a failure in ( on sequence. 

I.KADKRSHTP. 

Necessity by itself cannot set up a co-operative oi ganisation. 
There must be lendershij). Ireland had been suffering from a long 
agony of economic distress and political strife, but there was no 
organised attempt at ( o-operation bifore the advent of Sir Horace 
Plunkett with his gospel of ‘‘ better farming, better busineKSS and 
better living.^’ Sirdlarly in the case of Finland, which has been 
one of the best modern examples of what co-operation can do 
towards building up a prosperous agricultural country, it was the 
devoted work of the pioneer. Dr. Hannes Gebhard, the father 
of Finnish Oo-operation which achieved succ^ess in spite of sparse 
population, poor communications, low level of popular education 
and lack of sympathy on the pari of the i tiling class. Beginning 
with co-operative jiroduction and distribution through the Pellervo 
Society in 1899, schemes for co-operative sale materialised into the 
Vallio ” Butter Export Co-operative Society in 1905, which 
in 1924 handled 92 per cent, of biuter and 70 per cent, of the cheese 
leaving Finland. Theie is a general characteristic of this move- 
ment for agricultural co-operation which calls for more than a 
passing notice. There has been in its origin in every country, 
and there has been retained throughout its growth, an idealism 
which has given to it something more than an economic* impulse. 
Whether it was the patriotism of Denmark smarting under the 
defeat of 1858, whether it was the religious and social culture 
which provided the spnng of c‘o-operation in Belgium, whether 
it was the importance of character called for bv the principle of 
9 
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unlimited - liability preached by Raiffeisen, who was moved as 
no other man was moved by the agonies of German peasant in 
the grip of money-lenders^ — in evei'y case there was something 
akin to religious feiwour in the inception of the movement. No 
wonder therefore, that Inspiring leadersliip is a sine qiia non for 
success. But unfortunately all hough rural reconstruction is now 
in the very air, evangelists for agrioultunil co-operation are rare 
in India whether among officials or among non-otficials. In Bengal, 
the Co-operative Organisation Society is a non-official body with 
State subsidy, which is charged with carrying on pix)paganda in 
the countryside. Bodies like these in other parts of India must 
take the lead in the matter. 

CLEAR THINKING. 

The third lesson derived from a study of agricultural ( O-oper- 
ation is Ihe supreme need for having an accurate stock of the 
present position. A feeling of vague discontent with the existing 
order is not enough, even when brought home by an inspiring leader. 
There can be no appreciable improvement before there is systematic* 
study of the present defects in marketing and clear thinking about 
how they may be removed. As pointed out in a recent report to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries on the lacik of develop- 
ment of agricultural co-operation in Great Britain, the follcnving 
questions must be answered before co-operative sale is attempted : — 

(a) What are the present defects in marketing melhods? 

Are they capable of impTovement through co-oper- 
ation ? 

(b) Have the sym])athy and the goodwill of tlie local culti- 

vators been adequately secured? 

(c) Is the volume of business sufficient to maintain the 

society ? 

(d) Has enough provision been made for finance and also 

for godowns, plants and other necessary equipments? 

(e) Will middlemen be sufficiently eliminated to effect an 

appreciable saving to cmltivators through efficient 

grading, avoidance of wai^te, etc, f 
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In other wordM, all details must be carefully threshed out in 
the light of experience gained in foreign countries and also condi- 
tions prevailing here. 

(WrOX SALK SOOIKTIKS IN F.S.A, 

To take oiil> one example, that ol cotton, there is a wealth 
of foreign expeiience. TT.S.A., vhiih is !>> far the hugest 
piodmer ot (ot^cm, set u)> the Ahum i< an (\)tton (tioweis L\- 
change, diiveii In the (i^sis ot 1920-21 It is « gigantie business 
oiganisatum nitli its head(|iiaiteis at A!em])his and agemdes in 
all the ] un< ipal (otton e\(*hauges in the ( (>nntn It has foreign 
ageneies in the ]>oits of Livcipool, ITavie, Biemen, Baieelona and 
Kobe, besides a laig(* number of lepiesentatives at minor ])oiis. 
Theie aie thiileen nieinbei associations in the IT.S.A., which effect 
all theii foieign sales thiough it. One of them, the Texas Asso- 
ciation, lias devised a novel method of assuring to each farmer 
the i)ro])er ])ii(e foi his cotton. Kaeh bale is caietully sampled 
and graded and “ a c o-ofin ient ot icdative e(on()mic‘ value assign- 
ed to it. The sa1o-i)i(K c'eds aie distiibuted not on tlie luisis of 
gross weights ^u|)]>lied, but the ucnghts as multiplied b,\ the appro- 
piiate co-efficients.” Tin's may he antagonistic to the loot idea oi 
‘‘ eaeli for all and all toi each,” bnt it ceitainl^\ provides a stimulus 
to improvement in ciualitN. Another member of the Mxchaiige, 
the Stajde (\)tton (\)-()])eiative Association, has specialisc^d in 
effecting sales directl\ to spinning factories. The peicentage of 
such diiect sales has steadily improved a.s shown in the following 
table : — 



Year. 

Percentage of direc b sales to 
total sales. 

1921-22 

•• 

68-0 

1922-23 

•• 

8r4 

1928-24 

... 

. < 89-8 

1924-25 


9r» 
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Tlie expensen for niarketinfy works out to 3.1G per cent, gross 
HZid 1.20 per cent, net on an average for tliese four years. During 
1925-26, the co-operative societies together handled 1,488,000 bales 
or 9.30 per cent, of the total production. In South Africa, co- 
operative marketing is in it* infancy. In Kgypt, the movement has 
noi: yet been started. 

SALJ] OF OTHER FIBRILS ABROAD. 

(a) Flax. 

The story ol‘ co-operatiTe marketing*' of fibres other than cotton 
is also instinctive. For inslaiice, let us take the case of flax. 
Before the war, the greatest flax-exporiing country was Russia. 
Marketing of flax has had a chequered history in that unhappy 
country. Leaving out the distant past, the only co-operative organi- 
sation which rose to the dignity of a national union during the war 
was the “ Central Union of Flax Growers ” founded in 1915, with 
the double object of imiiroving the quality of the produce and obtain- 
ing proper juice for it, by jiroviding warehouses and arranging for 
efficient guiding at the jirimary s(»cieties and also at the union. 
During the Bolshevist regime, this union and also other organisa- 
tions like that of Hemj) ( Lowers were juit out of business because 
they were not direct jiroducers, and the Soviet Government dec lared 
a monopoly of flax, leather, wool and other products. But co- 
operation cannot die. The Government were constrained to pass 
the decree of August lf>, 1921, conceding to peasants the right to 
organise “ artels ” (agricultural co-operative associations) and 
also unions. In that year was formed the Lnocentre,’' the 
present federation of flax-growers’ co-operative societies. During 
J926, from 30 to 35 jier cent, of the total export was furnished 
jwtly by “ Lnocentre ” and partly by “ Centrosojus,” the^centrul 
organisation of distributive co-operaiive societies. 

(b) Silk. 

A study of the marketing of silk in Japan is of special interest 
to a country wuth small units of production like India, for silk 
can be produced most efficiently only in small lots, but it must 
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be bulked, graded and standardised before sale. In fact long before 
the Co-operative Law was ])assed, there were set up marketing 
societies oji indigenous lines in Japan, the most important silk- 
producing country in the Avorld at the ])resent lime. Most of the 
features of modern co-operative sales societies in l^urope and 
America havi^ now been incorporated. There has now been a cliar- 
cut division of societies for sale of (a) cocoons, (1>) spun silk and 
(c) silk goods, the second being easily the most important. The 
following special featxires may be noticed: first, profits credited to 
reserves are still divisible in the ]n()porti()n of goods delivered; 
secondly, a special subsidy is granted to all members who hand in 
their entire outputs; thirdly, '‘ompensations are paid, if the ])rice 
obtained by a society falls below the market-])rice ; fourthly, the 
society frequently defrays the cost of cartage to induce members 
at a distance to send their goods. In Itely, the co-operative cotton- 
drying establishments started in 1920 not only eliminate bad 
cocoons with meticulous care, which is their main function, but also 
organise co-operative sales. 


(c) Wooj.. 

The great number of identifiable varieties of wool makes the 
problem of grading much more difficult than even in the case of 
raw juie in the hands of Hengal ryots. The dlmlia or drying 
allowance in the case of jute is nothing compared to the allowance 
rvhich has to be made for dirt and grease in wool, ranging from 
40 per cent, to 80 per cent. Unless scouring is controlle<l on behalf 
of the producer, he cannot hope to obtain anything like the proper 
price. The hugest wool-i)roduciiig country is Australia, where 
organised marketing dates practically from the conclusion of the 
war, w^hen there was an imperative necessity of liquidating war 
stocks. In Argentina, the next important w^ool-producing country, 
co-operation is now being experimented with. In the United 
States, how^ever, co-operative sale is in a much more satisfactory 
position. Of the total production of 266,110,000 lb. in 1928, 53 
district and local co-operative associations (half of wdiich w^ere 
formed since 1920) put on the market 19,647,861 lb. The method 
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of work of a typical society (Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers) 
was described in detail by its general manager, Mr. Ward, before 
the American Institute of Co-operation in 19^. Briefly, the aim 
is to deliver (*arefully graded wool direct to mills and reputable 
woo] mejchants, after srouring it properly in the extensive ware- 
liouses. Sales are carefully regulated in accordance with market 
demand. It has been claimed that during four years of success- 
ful operation, the Association has marketed alx>ut 16,000,000 
pounds of wool and mohair at prices ranging uj) to 15 cents ])er 
pound net more than the average outside ])rice for similar wools.’* 
In the TTnion of South Africa and in Canada there are organisations 
for the co-operative marketing of wool, which do not however have 
any features of special interest to India. 


COTTON MAlIKhlTING IN INDIA. 

Before we discuss the co-operative marketing of fibrous •})ro- 
ducts in India,* it will be necessary to review somewhat in detail 
the conditions at present obtaining in different markets in the 
country. Jute is of ])roviiuial iinporiance, but cotton is of more 
Ilian ])arochial interest. In C.P. and Berar, there is a big cotton 
mark<d at Nagpur and a large number of smaller markets. But, 
jiaradoxical as it may seem, there is no aiu-tion of goods in most 
markets — only there is an auction of prices. In othei* words, 
the huycis auction among tluunselvcs the highest price to he ])aid 
to the ryot, on the receipt of telegraphic advice from Bombay, 
before a single bale of cotton is actually bought. It is only the 
lucky few among the ryots, who have their cotton regarded as of 
the standard ([uality. But the majority have to agree to a con- 
siderable reduction, varying from 28 to 40 lb. per cent., on the 
plc^a of diri, dampness, late pic‘king or any excuse thaf may be 
invented. In markets more happily ])lactHl, w^here there is free 
(‘ompetition among buyers and sellers, the lyot gets about Rs. 2 
per I'handi more than elsewhere. In Bombay (including Sind 
and Indian States), marketing is in an equally deplorable condition. 
There is a general preference for sale to petty traders rather than 
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sending the goods to a distant market,* where there is frequently 
a dispute about the rate after the weighing has commenced. But 
in that case improved varieties introduced by the Agricultural 
Department cannol get anything like their i)roper price. It was 
for this reason that auction markets had to be organised in Dhai- 
war for Bi'oach cotton about the \ear Tn Madras there are 

three principal markets at Nandyal, Adoni and Bellary. Ihe first 
has already been referred to. In the sec’ond, agents of buying 
firms inspect the cotton, whiidi is taken to the highest ofteror, 
who however often ae(H'pts only a few hortfx (bags) and rejects 
the rest or accepts them only under rebates. Tn Bellary, cotton 
is frequeiuly left with the ( oininission agents, who advance oO to 
()() per cent, of the price, adjust thc^ balance on the basis of their 
own rates, after deducting iiiteicst, rent, insurance, eommission, 
etc. The interest is anything between 1(1 and 30 ])er cent. The 
commission varies usually betwe^en and 3 per (‘cmt., but higher 
rates are not imkno»rn. If a dealcu* carries on the* trade on his 
own account, he charge.^ as much as 0 per cent. 

OOTTON SAT.K SOOIKTIKS TN INDIA. 

Tn spite of these defects, no sale society has yet bc'en started 
for c'otton in the Madias Presidency, although there are few 
societies for the marketing of arecaiiut and rice. In (M\ there 
are three cotton sale societies, wliich do business with members 
and non-members alike. A bonus is paid to members at the end 
of the season after adjustment of jiccounts. In Tvhandesh, as 
stated above, there is only one society at T^achora, all the rest 
having been cIoscmI, reasons being (a) ineflicient manageunent, (b) 
inadequate finance, (c) lack of propaganda and (d) hostility of 
merc‘hants. The last feature has been very much in evidence in 

♦In the course of an inquiry undertaken by the Indian Cc'ntral Cotton Committee 
in Khandesh it transpired that : 

680 growers (84-4 per cent.) sold kapafi in villages; 

97 ,, (12‘0 ,, ) ,, ,, at markets through adatyas; 

99 ,, (3-6 ,, ) ,, ,, both in villages and at markets. 

Only 26 cultivators ginned their cotton and sold the lint. 79 out of 97 men 

interviewed complained of unfair deductions in price, 
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Dharwav alno. For instance the Gadag* Cotton Society was vStarted 
under very good auspices in 1917. The success of the society created 
uneasiness among middlemen, whose pockets were touched. They 
organised a boycott in 1919, which was called off after suspension 
of business for 10 days, when the society conceded increased com- 
mission to them and recognised thc*ir Hen on the goods of culti- 
vators who had obtained advances from them. This was not 
however the end of the trouble. IW 1925, the middlemen found 
out that they were being giadually excluded and organised a 
boycott on a more elaboiate scale. First, they prevented buyers 
from attending the society’s auctions by every means in their 
power. Secondly, they set up rival auctions in which they offered 
slightly higher prices for small lots. Thiidly, they prevailed upon 
cartmen, hamnls (porters) and ginning and pressing factories not 
to touch society’s cotton. Besides, they tres})as'-ed into the society’s 
premises ami committed various mi-chiefs on the plea that a dalal 
was a part-owner of the plot tm whi(‘h the building stoo<l and had 
given notice to (piit. They also s])read false stories about the 
transfer of the Assistant Itegistrar of (\)-opei alive Societies who 
was looking after the society. Even now the boycott continues, 
but happily the soc iety has gradually increased its hiisiness as 
indicated below: — 






N^urabers of inemberB. 

V (‘a r. 

Value of cotton 
sold. 

Profit. 

' Share 
capital. 


- - 




1 

1 

Individuals. 

Societies. 



Ha. 

Rs. 

. 


J920-21 ... 

3,62,950 

119 

13,353 

993 

5 

1921-22 ... , 

3.94,309 

5,590 

1 

13,762 

1,004 

27 

1922-29 ... ' 

6,83,847 

8,987 

16,689 

1,069 

20 

1923-24 ... 

18,20,318 

18,847 

! 19,467 j 

1,111 

63 

1924-23 ... 

6,93,233 

13,184 

37,914 1 

1,827 

70 

1925-26 ... 

13,17,696 

16,365 

41,796 ; 

1,697 

66 
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MAEKETINO OF JUTJ^. 

The marketing oi jute follows in the main ihe satme system 
as paddy described above. There are f arias ^ beparis and aratd/irs; 
their charg’es are ilo^\ever higher, specially in years of short crops, 
and var;} fiom 2 annas to 6 annas per maund in the case of ihe 
first, 4 annas to Ee. 1 in the case of the second and 4 annas to 0 
annas in the case of tht third. Sometimes however when there 
is a convenient hat (market on stated days in the week) in the 
locality, ^he i\>ot may sell his jute directly to a beoaii. Most of 
the jute arafdurs have rude appliances for baling. These bales are 
not of ihe standard weight of 400 lb. nor of ihe standard size of 
10 2/5 c.ft. of i^roperly graded jute, which are necessaiy for the 
purpose of export. They are called in fact hutcha bales but are 
subject to a charge tor this crude pressing. Then there are the 
necessary charges for bringing the jute to Calcutta, on account of 
handling, storing, fi eight, insurance, etc., which vary from 2 
annas to 4 annas. The price at this stage and the price in the 
villages differ by Es. 2-8 on an average, the difference amounting 
to anything between 20 per cent, and 30 per cent., say 26 per cent, 
on an average. The hutcha bales are taken to a power-press }|| 
Calcutta in order to be made into pucca bales. The baler quotes 
f.a.s. prices to local mills as well as to shippers, the latter quoting 
c.i.f. prices. But these sales are very seldom direct; a broker 
intervenes, sometimes with an under-broker below him. 

CO-OPERATIVE SALE. 

It is no wonder therefore that co-operative sale of jute is 
now being experimented with in Bengal. There were 6 societies 
which worked during the last season but 10 are being organised 
this year. The movement is reported to have great possibilities, 
not by an ardent co-operator but a hard-headed businessman. The 
societies have already established a good reputation for their mark, 
10 
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through the common selling agency for all goods of co-operative 
societies, viz.y the Calcutta Wholesale Society.* 

The working capital of a society consists pai'tly of share 
capital and partly of c*ash credit advances obtained from the 
neighbouring Central Jiaiik and the Provincial Bank. All of 
them have appointed European or Armenian managers with ex- 
perience of jute, and have acquired suitable godowns and presses. 
The jute section of the Chandpur Sale and Supply Society has 
purchased a steam launch for quick transport. Jute is purchased 
outright from the ryots eitlier directly or through beparis, paid 
and financed by the society, their work being checked by super- 
visors appointed for the purpose. Jute is delivered directly to a 
Calcutta mill, or to an export firm, the sale having been effected 
in the meantime through the Co-operative Wholesale Society. The 
societies discount with the Provincial Co-operative Bank the bills 
in respect of these consignments and thus square their cash credit 
accounts. 

CO-OPERATIVE SALE OF WHEAT ABROAD. 

Co-operative marketing of wheat has had two distinct stages. 
In the first stage the producers form local or regional associations 
to set uj) and manage in common an elevator ” which has been 
described as a ‘‘ hospital for drying grain if it is wet, cleaning 
grain if it contains foreign matter, clipping grain if it is sprouted, 
scouring grain if it is musiy, and conditioning grain so as to im- 
prove its appearance and keeping qualities. Thus it is essentially 
a grading and storing appliance, although sales are frequently 

* The mark its stencilled oti a strip of 11-porter hessian of the size 17''xl4'’^ 
us follpws : — 

SERAJGANJ 

0.0. B. 

4 

27 28 
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arranged on a commission bafiis. " But the elevator system really 
elevates cultivators, when they discard individual sales and deliver 
their products into a common pool ’’ under a long-period con- 
tract. This is the most advanced stage of co-operative marketing 
in grains hut is really a copy of the old methods of Danish co- 
operators, which the fruit-growers of California have followed with 
so much success. Canada, the laroest exporter of wheat, has 
adopted the '' pooling ’’ method since the aholitinn of the market- 
ing agencies set up duiing the war. Alberta staited the move- 
ment in Manitoba and Saskatchewan followed in 1924. 

After th's the three provinces organised a common agency, the 
Canadian Wheat Producers, Ltd , which handled in 1925-2t), 
187, 500, oof) bushels, or nearly 5,100,000 lb , which is two-thirds 
of the total wheat expoit of Cana la and over one-fouith of the 
total w^heat dealt with in international tiade The agency has 30 
offices ill impoitine couniries and sold directly to mills as much 
as 05 per cent, of the vast amount Tn Australia also, during the 
])Ost-war ]>eriod, three sepal ate oiganisjitions were set up for (a) 
State of Victoiia, fb) Western Australia, (c) South Australia 
wu'th T^ew South Wales, which together handled 70 per cent, of 
the total expori fiom Australia. Tn the United States, the ele- 
vator system is still in vogue, handling in 1924-25, 27,037,000 
bushels of wheat. 


MARKFTTNft OF WHEAT IN INDIA. 

The method of marketing of wheat in India is still unsatiw- 
faetorv, although some im]1rovement has been lecentlv efPected. 
The old basis for the sale of w^heat has been referred to above. 
The new basis for up-country sales is 2 per cent, barley and 
per cent. dirt. But in Kaiacbi it is still a parcel trade, that 
is to say, different parcels of wheat are mixed together to arrive 
at the standard of 5 per cent, barley and 3 per cent. dirt. Tn 
England the present basis is 2 per cent, barley and no dirt. Dirt 
up to 1 per cent, is charged at the rate of w^heat Any extra dirt 
is charged at fwn{‘e that rate. The Agricultural Department have 
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introduced new varieties like Punjab II and 8- A but hav^ not^ 
organised auctions for these, as in the case of cotton referred to 
above. It is the storage system, however, which loudly calls for 
reform. Even if we leave out the method of storing grain in the 
open, on a plinth covered by a tarpaulin as a piirely make-shift 
arrangement, the other two permanent methods have also grave 
defects. If warehoused in bags, about 2| per cent, is wasted 
through weevil infection caught up from old bags or from crevices 
in the godown. If stored in pits lined with straw and plastered 
with mud and cowdung, the quality deteriorates so much that the 
loss amounts to 5 per cent. Apart from these, there is the loss 
inseparable from manual labour which may be estimated at 1 per 
cent. Bags cost 8p. per maund on an average and’ incidental 
expenses work up to la. 3p. to 2a. 3p. per maund. 

EliEVATOR SYSTEM IN INDIA. 

The obvious remedy for these evils is a system of elevators. 
There is at present one elevator at Lyallpur in its lonely eminence 
and absolute waste. But it has been urged that to give the system 
a fair trial, there must be elevators throughout the wheat 
tract and also terminal elevators at the ports. In other words, 
there must be a concerted plan in which railways, Government, 
banks, co-operative societies — in fact everything connected with 
crop-moving — must play its part. It has been suggested that it 
is railways which should undertake the task, for, in that case 
wheat would be \inder the control of a single public body from the 
time it leaves the ryot till it is exported and (onsumeHl. They 
should ofFer reduced rates for grain in bulk, for transport and 
handling would be quicker, involving less wear and tear to the 
rolling stock. Government should acquire the land for elevators, 
grant a limited monopoly tor some years,* and guarantee the re- 
ceipts granted by them after proper supervision. It has been 
urged that these receipts should be declared negotiable, in order to 
facilitate advances against them. That may not be necessary 


•The idea of starting elevators for military purposes should be abandoned, 
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tKey shatild certainly be included amanpf the mercantile docu- 
ments of title to ^oods transferable by indorsement. Financing 
will not be very difficult, for, as estimated by a competent authority, 
at no time is it necessary to hold more than 400,000 tons valued at 
Bs. 5| crores. As a matter of fact, the Imperial Bank of India 
have agreed to provide the money under reasonable safeguards. 
Oo-operative societies should make advances against the elevator 
receipts in the first instance and rediscount them later with the 
Imperial Bank. They must also arrange to collect ihe prodiice 
by a vigorous propaganda, laying special stress on local abuses. 


OONCLTTRION. 


The Paper is already much too long and must now be brought 
to a close. It has been in the main an academic study without the 
formulation of definite plans of action, v hich can only be outlined 
on the basis of details for each locality, carefullv investigated by 
a small expeH committee. But th(*re is no reason for despair. 
Market (‘onditions to-day are no worse fha?) what tliev were in 
the most advanced countries a hundred years ago.* To make up 
this leeAvav, there must he a sustained and vigorous propaganda in 
favour of local option for a pool subject to some penalties, t 


•Venn has quoted followinp; instance of primitive marketing^ method in Enpfland 
from the Times of May 20, 1822, in his Foundatiovs of Aqriculfnral Economies 
(Cambridge Tlniversity Press, 1928) : — 

" A vessel with 40 tons of potato arrived here (Portsmouth) a few days since, 
from Jersey, for which the master had given in that island 20 r. per ton ; immediate- 
ly on her anchoring she was visited by a speculator in the article who purchased 
the cargo at forty-five shillings per ton; on his way from fJpithead to the Point 
he met a second speculator, who gave him fifty shillings per ton, which this third 
speculator retailed in a few hours after the arrival of the vessel at eighty shillings 
per ton. If they were retailed at the then market price, .£7-6-8 was obtained for 
what a few days before cost twenty shillings.” 

f South Africa has one of the sections of her Co-operative Act of 1922 running 
as follows : — 

” 66. Any person who, where no penalty is expressly provided, fails to comply 
with any requirements of this Act within the time or in the manner prescribed, or 
commits any other contravention thereof, shall be liable on conviction to a fine not 
exceeding twenty-five pounds,” 
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if that is unfortimately necessary. This may .be objected to on 
theoretical grounds. But those who have any experience of the 
conditions actually obtaining in India, and those who have care- 
fully studitMl the evolution of co-operative marketing in other 
countries, will not slirink from sacrificing theory, fired by the 
vision of India, which may yet serve as a model to the rest of 
the world for what can be achieved through agric‘ultiiral co-oper- 
ation — through '' better farming, better business and better 
living.’^ 


Tn a re(‘ent Year-Book of Agriculfcaral Co-oporation in the British Empire, Sir 
Horace Blnnkett has inade the following remarks : — 

“ The Devil prompted me to compare this clause with Vriwbubg : — 

There’s a grand text in Galations : 

Who so trips on it entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations 
One sure if another fails.” 

Bnt he should remember that compulsion has been imposed even in Ireland 
under the Irish Dairy Produce Act and Agricultural Produce (Eggs) Act. The 
1922 Act of South Africa was amended in 1924 to introduce a compulsory ” pool ” 
in areas where three-(|uarters of the producers of any crop owning three-quarters of 
the produce of that crop are members of a co-operative society. In Queensland 
also, ” the value of loyalty under voluntary co-operation is not deemed to be in any 
way comparable to the security afforded by the compulsory system.” 
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SUMMARY. 

Predominance of agriculture in Aladias— Reasons for en- 
couragement and development of agriculturaJ industries — Import- 
ance of the investigation of provincial agricailtural industries, 
existing and potential — txovernment policy in exjieiiding public 
funds on agricultural development — Agri(*ultural industries only 
as part-time occupations with a view to promote rural welfare — 
Some useful agricultural and rural industries of Madras — Present 
difficulties in developing such iiidusirie i — Some means of over- 
coming them — Line of investigation of rural industries. 


Madras is primarily an agricultural iiroviiuje and the develop- 
ment of its industries is therefore largely in the direction of 
converting and working up into manufactu] ed or semi-manufactured 
form the agricultural products of the provin(*e. The improvement 
and organisation of industries allie<l to agriculture is one of out- 
standing importance from the iK>int of view of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population. Out of a population of nearly 
42 millions, about 30 millions are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
But the vast majority of agricultural labourers are not engaged in 
agricultural operations throughout the year. The sla<*k season 
varies from locality to locality, and it depends on the nature and 
number of crops raised. The number of days of work of an average 
cultivator on his holding during the year is about t) months in 
the case of single-crop wet land, and about 9 months in the case 
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of double-crop wet lauds. In the oft' seaeon many ryots in 
cei^ain places, as in the Ceded districts, are engaged in weaving 
blankets. The poorer tenants engage themselves in plying carts 
lor hire or some other kind of cooly work. But for the bulk of 
the agriculturists, the slack season is a period of rest. It is 
therefore desirable in the interests of the agricultural population 
that their spare time should be employed at a profit even though, 
as compared with factoi’y labour, it appears to be uneconomic. 

The imj)Qrtance of rural industries and the necessity for an* 
intensive investigation was stressed by the Indian Economic Inquiiy 
Commitiee in 1925. The Committee observe: In India cottage 
industries play a very important jjart in production .... We 
consider it of great impoiiaiice that an estimate of the quantity 
and value ol the total annual produ(*tion of cottage industries should 
be ascertained along with the estimated value of the raw material 
used up. It would be interesting to ascertain, at the same time, 
the number of persons engaged wholly or partially in such indus- 
tries, distinguishing dependents and hired workers from the owners. 
In weaving, the number and kind of looms might he ascei'- 
tained and similarly in (jottage industries using machinery of one 
kind or another, the number of such machines might be recorded. 
Wliere the ])r()ductiou varies iji quality, the grades might also 
be noted. 

Any investigation of small scale industries and industries allied 
to ag’riculture has to be undertaken by Brovincial Governments, 
as the conditions vary from province to province. What is wanted 
is not inquiries of a purely scientific and antiquarian value, but 
regional surveys of the position and prospects of inral crafts and 
industries. The question of spaJ'e-time occupations for agricul- 
turists has not been taken up in right earnest by the Provincial 
GovernmentvS. In Madras the Agricultural Department ha.^^ done 
nothing in this direction. The Department of Industries have made 
some experiments with regard 1o sericulture, and the Director of 
Industries, Madras, in his evidence before the Eoyal Commission 

* lodian Economic Inquiry Committep Beport, VoJ. I ( 1926 ), p. 27 . 
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on Indian Agriculture, has outlined the measures taken by the 
Government to expand the sericulturaJ operations in the Madraa 
Presidency.* Eecently the Madius Goverament liave undertaken 
an investigation of rural industries with special reference to those 
which are suitable as subsidiarv’ occupations for agriculturists 
during the slack season. As regards industrial development, the 
policy of the Madras Government has been — (i) to start pioneer 
industries wiih a view to ascertaining the commercial possibilities 
M manufacturing articles nol produced in the Presidency, and 
(ii) to grant state aid, under the provisions of the Madras State 
Aid to Industries Act, to private enterprise for starting new indus- 
tries. The Madras State Aid to Industries Act provides for state 
aid to spare-time industries, but the /xd has been a dead letter so 
far as these industries are concerned; because it is not simide 
enough or liberal enough to enable t!.e spare-time industries to 
avail themselves of its provisions. The Act requires a certain 
amount of sec urity to be furnished and the spare-time industrialists 
will not be able to furnish that security. This defect can be got 
over by interposing a co-operative oiganisation between the 
Department of Industries and the cultivators. 

The question may be raised as to how far the Government is 
justified in expending jmblic funds in popula.rising ])iirt-time 
occupations foi agriculturists. In a country where most of the 
revenue comes from the agricultural class, the Goveniraent would 
be perfectly justified in ex])ending some of the public moneys in 
til at diiecdion. The land tax is the largest tax in the province of 
Madras (7 crores from land revenue and 2 crores from water-tax 
which is also connected with the land). It has been calculated that 
while the Fnited States of Ameiica spend on Agriculture about 
Bs. 1,681 per 1,000 of the population, Franc e about Rs. 948, Japan 
about Es. 217, India sjiends only about Rs. 84 and Madras about 
Bs. 24. It may be affirmed as a sound ])rinciple, a«s observed by 
the Chairman of the Royal (Vmmission on Indian Agriculture, t 

* Royal CommisBion on Agriculture in India, Vol. 3, pp. 451-52. 
f Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Vol, S (1927), p. 357, 
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that in the ca«e of aj?i i(niltural industries. Goyernment woi^ld be 
justified in going- forward if the industry is likely to be a sufficient 
success as to stand on its own legs after a reasonable period of 
encouragement. The inyestigation of spare-time* occupations has 
got to be taken u]) by the (Government. 

Subsidiary industries may be of ivvo kinds — those that contri- 
bute to the comfort or im])rovement of the standard of living of 
the cultivator, and those that yield him a (ash return. In the 
case of the former no s])ecial tiaining is necessary, but the latter 
may recjuire ])ioper training. To improve the cultivator’s standard 
of living, he musi have some subsidiary industries as are suited 
io his (astes and aptitudes, as well as to the real necessities and 
possibilities obtaining und(‘r local conditions. It may be observed 
in ibis connection that only industries connected directly with the 
preparation of raw materials to bring them to the marketable 
(ondition arc likely to flourish in rural areas. The policy of any 
l^rovincial Government in staiting subsidiary industries in rural 
areas should aim at steadying the cultivator on the land. 1’he 
spare-tim(' occupaticjns should utilize as lai as j>()ssible most ot the 
raw materials in the producticm of which the agriculturists are 
(Uigaged. Tf the finished aiticde has no local market, it must be 
ca])able of l)eing transformed to the nearest markets for ready 
cash. 

Among the various ])art-time occu])ations, we may mcmtion, 
first of all, hand-spinning. Hand-spinning could (‘asil\ he develo])- 
ed as a subsidiary industry liecause the agi i( ultarists in many })arts 
of South India have follow^ed it as a subsidiary induvstry fo?’ a long 
time, and it has suffered under mill (oinpetiiion only in recent 
years. It is interesting to note that hand-spinning has been prac- 
tised from olden days not only b\ men who ai'e part-time culti- 
vators, but also by women. ^ 

Another useful agricultural industry is dairying. Dairying 
on European principles is practically unknown in South India 
except for one or two Government farms. At present it is not 
profitable owing to the pooi* yields of the country breeds, but the 
industry "^ill be profitable to those who can guarantee the purity 
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of the dairy produce. The betterment of dairying in the province 
of Madman is intimately connected with the larger problem of 
Animal Husbandry. 

Pottery work \s now (onfined only to particular castes. It 
might profitably he taken up by village agritnilturists in summer 
time when the fields aie fallow. 

Kxperiments in agricultural industries as making the fast dyes 
by using country materials, bee-keeping, cl(., are being tried in 
South India by the rural departineiii of the Y.iJ.C.A. Agricultural 
industrieh (•a])able of dcM hipment in this inovince aie poultiy- 
rearing, fiuit-giow ing, io])e-inaking, basket -making and sericul- 
ture. There is a great scope foi ro])e-inaking and mats with 
cocoanut fibre in many parts of South India. At present the outer 
portion of the cocoanut is used to a large ('xtent as fuel, because 
the people are ignorant of the industiial uses of these bye-products. 
Aloes and otlier fibre-yielding plants grow extensively on the 
plains. The extraction of the ])lantain fibre for ropes and weaving 
certainly awaits development. Mat-making, A\eavlng, rope-making 
and basket -making might be taught wbh great profit in middle 
schools and correlated to the agricultuial instruction. The trade 
in ground-nuts is of great economic importance to Madras. It 
has been estimated that the exports in the last three years have 
averaged at about (S6() lakhs of rupees oi a little over 22 jier cent, 
of the local expoit trade of the Madras Piesidency.* There is a 
large scope for cotton-ginning and oil-pressing in the cotton tracts 
of the Madras Presidency. There are r>2 t otton-pressing and Ji70 
cotton-ginning factories in the Madias Piesidency. Rice-hulling 
by machinery is already a well-developed industry in the paddy- 
growing districts, and it would be a great advantage to agricultur- 
ists to run them on a co-operative basis. 

Some of these industries, which are now practised on a small 
scale in almost every village, could be greatly developed with the 
introduction of suitable small machines and other modem 
appliances. 


♦Koval ComniiRSion on Agriculture in India, 14127, Vol. 3, p. 458. 
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Along with these agricultural industries, some handicrafts like 
carpentry, handloom-weaving, etc., have great possibilities of 
development. The mill industry has, to some extent, restricted 
the rural industries in spinning, weaving and metal wares, but 
these old industries have shown wonderful staying power in spite 
of adverse conditions. 

The chief difficulties in the way of development of these things 
are — (1) want of facilities for learning them; (2) difficulties in 
obtaining necessary tools and im])lenients or seeds and mateiials; 
(3) lack of marketing facilities; (4) lack of finance. All these 
difficnlties are not insuperable. The civic conscience which is now 
dormant in rural life has got to be roused. Education, as it obtains 
at prevsent, is far too literary and has no bearing on agricultural 
efficiency. Propaganda by lantern le<*tures and pamphlets may be 
adopted as useful methods. The agricultural development has con- 
fined its educational activities to collegiate training and little has 
been done to binng the education of the agricultural classes into 
contact with their daily life. The average ryot is not wanting in 
general intelligence, and can be made to supplement his earnings 
by subsidiary industries. But agriculturists rarely think of indus- 
tries and those that have the aptitude lack the capital. Under 
present conditions, therefore, some lead from the Gfovemment is 
necessary. 

W^ith regard to all agricultural produce, there is no scieutifLc 
organisation for marketing. The agriculturists sell their produce 
practically at their very doors to small traders who visit the villages 
after harvest and make arrangements to carry the produce to the 
nearest market. In the case of indigenous clothes, the market at 
present is largely the man’s own back. Throughout the presidency 
there are innumerable weekly markets at short distances. Agri- 
cultural produce is taken to these markets through village cart- 
tracks or by head-loads or by canals, according to the nature of 
the district. The weekly markets are situated mostly on locjal 
fund roads. After the produce reaches the weekly markets, they 
are taken to towns by local fund roads or by trains. The province 
of Madras is not adequately supplied with railways, and the exten- 
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sion of railways is a costij’ affail^. Improvement of roads and the 
larger use of motor lorries seem to be a more easy way of solving 
the problem of rural transport. Of the various kinds of agricul- 
tural produce that are of commercial importance, paddy is consumed 
only within the province, but oil-seeds and cotton are largely ex- 
ported. The trade in these articles is largely in the hands of 
middlemen, and there is (considerable speculation, particularly in 
the market for (‘otton, and the prothicers get little benefit from 
market fiuctuations. The prodiu‘ers have got to be educated in 
the matte]- of oigajiisatioii and (*o-operatioii. The principle of co- 
operative sale and i)ui‘chase is the true remedy. Membership of 
such co-operative sale societies should confined only to agri- 
culturists who should sell Uieir produce on.ty through this society. 
Such co-operative organisation of sale has worke<l well, such a^s 
the areeanut sale societies of Ninth Caiiura, and it is therefore 
necessary to take up active propaganda uoik for the cultivation 
of the co-operative spirit. 

A study of the rural industries of the ))rovince and the economic 
resources of the people might be uiidertakeii by forming a per- 
manent Board of liural J^conomic Inquiry which is to be financed, 
as in the Punjab, by Government and public bodies. Such a Board 
might investigate the present j)osition of some of the useful indus- 
tries of the province, and also the i)rospects of potential rural 
industries on the following lines : — 

1. Name and i)opulation of the taluk. 

2. Main ])roducts of the taluk and how they are utilised. 

3. Chief occupation of the people and average wages of the 

workers employed in those occupations. 

4. Any existing lural industries of the taluk or area. 

When were they started and how are they carried on? 

How many people are employed in each industry? 

Are they full-time or part-time workers? 

5. In the ca-se of part-time industries, are female workers 

employed, and if so, in what proportion? 

6. How is the' raw material for these small industries 

obtained ? 
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7. How are the prwlucts of the various industries disposed 

of? 

8. If any of the existing: industries has shown any tendency 

to decline, what are the reasons for such decline I*' 

9. What are the conditions necessary for improving such 

industries P 

10. Scope for starting new industries in the })iovince for 
which there are potential resources. 

The following Uible shows the amount spent annually by the 
(jovei niJHMii of Madias on Agriculture:^ 
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SUMMARY. 

Need for Agricultural Credit Organisation — Agricultural 
Credit not yet so efficiently orgaaiised as Industrial Credit — Need, 
for separate Organisaiions lor Sliort-tium and Ix>ng-term Credits 
for Agriculture — Agricultural ( -ledii Organisations Abroad — 
Federal Land Banks of the United States — Agricultural Credit 
Organisation in France — Credit Union (or Landsehaft) in Ger- 
many and other Continental Countiies — Agricultural Credit 
Organisation in India — Co-operative Credit Socieiies and Short- 
term Credit — Need for* Land Mortgage' Hanks for l/ong-term 
Oredii^Sorae points suggested. 


The s])ecial problem of agricuKural credit has its root in the 
difference in structure between farming and the modern unit of 
industrial or commercial organisation — the usual feurn for the 
latter being the joint-stock (‘oncern. Agriculture is still one-man 
industry. The cultivator lias mainly depended on his (>wn 
resources and has gained few of the benefits which asscx'iation in 
c.ollective joint-stoc^k enterprises has given to manufacturt'rs and 
traders elsewhere. And there are very strong reasons to sup])Ose 
.that agriculture \viU continue to be organised on family basis. 
Physical concentration is not possible in agriculture. In Mngland 
and new countries like United States, Canada and Australia the 
size of an average holding is undoubtedly large, and as in the ease 
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of England the increased size was obtained after great social and 
legal efforts, a movement which was further encouraged by the 
development of agricultural machinery and the use of power on 
the farm, but this had always been counterbalanced by a tendency 
towards the breaking up of the large estates and the development 
of small holdings. And of late the success of the small-scale 
farming in the agriculturally advanced countries like Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, France and Germany, and the prosperous condi- 
tion of their peasantry have strengthened the belief in the efficiency 
of agriculture when organised on family basis. 

This fundamental difference in the structure between agricul- 
tural and industrial or commercial organisations makes it difficult 
for the financial institutions like the joint-stock banks to extend 
their help to the farming community; they specialise in financing 
the modern industrial and commercial operations. In countries 
like Fngland and the United States wdiere the unit of cultivation 
is large, the ordinary joint-stock banks may find it profitable to 
exiend their dealings to fanners. This paitly explains the com- 
parative failure of the co-operative credit movement in these 
countries. But where the unit of cultivation is small, the ordinary 
joint-stock banks cannot undertake the financing of agriculture. 
They cannot fritter away their resources over wider areas, where 
any vigilant control is extremely difficult and (*ollateral securities 
offered are very meagre. This has led to the growth of separate 
institutions to meet the credit needs of agriculture. The farmer, 
small or big, has as much need for credit as an industrialist. There 
should not be any ignominy in borix)wing. It should be regarded 
as the proper means of carrying on an industry not capitalised on 
the joint-stock plan. The development of science in relation to 
agriculture is made possible only by an efficient system of credit. 
A highly indebted peasantry can be a prosperous and thriting one. 
For instance, in Denmark and some other continental countries, 
the degree of mortgage on farms is very high. But figures of 
indebtedness may only indicate the extent to which credit facilities 
are made use of. So long as the extra income due to the applica- 
tion of the borrowed capital is greater than the interest charges 
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together with a provision for the repayment of the loan, the use 
of the borrowed capital is qnite economical. But nothing would 
bring about the ruin of a peasantry more quickly than borrowing 
at heavy rates of inheres! , and then using the loans for improductive 
purposes or for ventures which will not yield a clear net profit. 
An efficient use of capital requires proper cost-accounting; the 
farmer shouid know what it costs and also what it earns. 

As in the case of industry, the capital needs of agriculture are 
of two kinds. The first is fixed capital to be used permanently 
or for long periods for the acquisition or improvement of land, and 
the purchase of equipment; the second is working capital to be 
used for snoit periods, for current agricultural operations in grow- 
ing, harvesting and marketing the crops. Industry raises its 
permanent capital on the strtmgth of its fixed wealth in the form 
of land, huilding, machinery, etc.; and its working capital on the 
strength of its current and future income. 

In an efficiently constituted agidciiltiiral credit system also 
shoi4;-term credit should he based upon the * temporary ’ wealth 
created on ihe farm. The cultivator^s possessions in the shape 
of land and building should he left free to be used as a basis for 
long-term loans required for the acquisition of land and its per- 
manent improvement. These two kinds of capital needs of the 
agriciiliurist have to he distinctly kept in view. In almost all the 
countries in the van of agricultural progress two different kinds of 
institutions have sprung up to meet these two different needs. 

Short-teim Credit: It was under similar conditions as face the 
peasantiy of our country to-day that in the middle of the last cen- 
tury Raiffeisen began his experiments in agricultural co-operation, 
which now is widespread not only in Europe hut over a great part 
of the world where small-scale farming is carried on. As a pro- 
ductive organisation agriculture has remained divided up into small 
units, hut there has been a tendency towards associations for 
specific purposes. For credit, for insurance, for marketing, for 
the purchase of farm requisites, and for similar other purposes, 
collective action has made great advance. This is the real counter- 
part of the industrial development referred to above, and because 
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of its social as well as economic reactions it is one of the most 
important movements in agricultural orj^anisation of the modern 
times. 

Oo-operative organisation of agricultural credit has been one 
of the most important achievement of ihe co-operative movement. 
Short-term and long-term credits have both been usually organised 
on co-operative basis. Short-term credit has been usually organised 
on Raiffeisen system. Tlie ciedit is based on the collective and 
individual guarantee of the members, whose liability in most of 
the cases is unlimited. The fundamental principle is that the 
members of a credit society should live under similar conditions 
and have active economic and social intercourse with one another, 
and that the area covered by it should he small, the ideal being 
to have one or even more than one societies for each village. 
Wherever there is small-scale farming, Ihe co-operative credit 
societies have admirably helped the cultivators by financing them 
with short-term credit. 

Long-term Credit: Advances for long periods cannot be 
successfully made by the co-operative societies. In the earlier 
stages of their growth at least, they prefer to keep their resources 
more mobile. The essence of the long-term credit is that repay- 
ment should he spread over a long ]>eriod and should be in easy 
instalments. It means locking up resources for considerably long 
periods. Even in Germany where Raiffeisen type of land banks 
have been so successful, separate institutions have sprung up to 
meet the long-term credit needs of the farmers. And also in 
England and United States, the home of Irrge-scale farming, where 
the short-term credit is usually advanced hy the ioint-stock hanks, 
need has been greatly felt for special land banks to supply the 
long-term credit to agriculture. 

The Federal Farm Tjoan Act of 1916 sehs up 12 Federal Land 
Banks in the United Stales, each working in a separate district. 
The borrower has to join a Farm I/win Association, subscribing 
5 per cent, of the loan he wants to be advanced. He incurs a 
liability up to the amount of the loan. In their turn Associa4;iops 
subscribe to the stock of the Loan Bank. The profits circulate 
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down to the Associations and thence to the subscribing farmers. 
Each Association guarantees its own moiigages and each Federal 
Land Bank guarantees the bonds and coupons of others. This 
gives a very broad basis of insurance and the Bonds of the Federal 
Land Banks are sold to the public free of all taxation. Capital 
is thus freely attracted for financing the long-term needs of the 
agriculturist. “ The bonds are issued in denominations of 40, 
100, 5(K), and 1,000 dollai*s and even in much larger denominations 
subject to retirement at the option of the bank 10 years after the 
date of issue. Each bank may issue bonds up to twenty times the 
amount of its capital and surplus. Every bank is jointly liable for 
the bonds issued by the 12 banks. While not obligations of the 
Federal Government, the collateral securing these bonds has the 
<*lose supervision of the Government. This fact, together with 
their tax-exempt feature, creates for these bonds a good market 
at low interest rates. In fact they have been selling at yields 
slightly above those of some other Government securities, and a 
market has been found for them at rates uniformly lower than 
those paid on long-term corporation securities. In short, it is 
apparent that the farmer is obtaining through the Federal Farm 
Loan system farm mortgage credit at rates that compai^ favour- 
ably with thoee paid by other industries.'^ (Year-book of the 
Department of Agriculture, 1985, Washington.) 

The Federal Land Banks of the United States are based mostly 
on the model of Geiman I^andschaft or Credit Union, which system 
has also been introduced in the Baltic States, Denmark, Norway, 
Hmigary, Poland, etx^. “ The fundamental idea is the issue by 
the Ltmdsehaft of land bonds based on the estates mortgaged in 
its favour. But the bonds are not issued on the security of specific 
properties; the guarantee behind them is the collective guarantee 
of the members. The borrower is paid at par value in bonds, 
which he may realise in the market or through the agency of banks 
attached to the societies. The loan is usually up to two-thirds of 
the value of the property- He has the right to repay by an 
annuity, or by special instalments at any time. He can cancel 
his loan by purchasing and tendering bonds. On the other hand, 
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the holder of the bonds cannot at any time demand repayment, 
but can realise in the market. Bonds are called in according to 
the progress of repayment and the accumulation of funds from the 

annuities During the period 1910 to 1914, the 

bonds of the Landschaften and the loan bonds of the Empire were 
quoted on nearly equal terms. In Denmark there is invested in 
these securities by far the greater part of the x>nblic and private 
wealth of the kingdom.^’ (Agri. Trib. of Investigation, Final 
Report.) 

In France the sysieni of agricultural credit is based mainly 
upon heavy state subsidy, administered through the Credit Agricole. 
Credit societies of the Raiffeisen type supply the short-teim credit. 
These credit societies are members of regional banks, which are 
also based on mutuality. Long-term credit in the first instance 
was instituted for agricultuial sale and production societies. It 
has been administered through the regional banks, the sum being 
advanced on their guarantee and secured by mortgage. The 
maximum teim of loans is 25 years. 

In 1910 the system of long-term credit was extended to in- 
dividuals, chiefly for the purpose of acquiring small rural 
properties, or for making permanent improvements thereupon. 
This has also been administered through the regional and local 
banks, at first up to 8,000 francs per loan, for a maximum of 
16 years, amortisable by annuity. Further legislation in 1920 
has fixed a maximum of 40,000 francs for a loan, for a maximum 
period of 26 years, with 2 per cent, as the maximum rate of interest. 
The distribution of the resources of the Credit Agricole has also 
been fixed by law : — For short-term credit, 26 per cent. ; for inter- 
mediate credit (maximum period of 10 years), 10 per cent. ; for 
long-term credit to individual small holders, 32| per cent. ; for 
long-term advances to societies, 32J per cent. The aftn of the 
policy has been that the regional banks will use their own capital 
reserves and deposits for short credit, and thus release the public 
funds for loans of longer duration. 

This brief survey of the development of agricultural credit 
organisation abroad puts two things clearly before us. Firstly, 
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by the deyelopment of mortgage banks, credit unions, co-operative 
credit societies, and similar other institutions, the savings of the 
general public have been made accessible to agriculture: a fitting 
counterpaii: of the Jevelopment of the financial aspect of the mcKlern 
industrial organisation. Secondly, the shoii-term and the long- 
term credit needs of agriculture have been clearly recognised, and 
also the need for securing the short-term credit largely upon 
personal basis on the security of the current and future income 
in the shape of livestock, crop-yields and other forms of temporary 
wealth, so that the more permanent agricultural wealth in the 
shape of land and buildings may be left free to be mobilised for 
long-term credit. 

In India also, the organivsation of agricultural credit on co- 
operative lines has been adopted as a definite policy. Indian culti- 
vator is essentially a small c*ultivator, and his economic^ salvation 
lies in an all-round growth of the co-operative movement, of which 
the co-operative organisation of credit will be a very imj)oriant 
part. So far attention has been mainly directed towards the 
development of co-operative credit societies of the Raiffeisen type. 
The progress of the movement has been quite remarkable, specially 
when w© consider that in Germany itself, during the first twelve 
years, only hundred Raiff'eisen Banks were established. The 
movement is full of far-reaching consequences and deserves all 
support and encouragement. 

But it must not be forgotten that these societies can only 
meet the short-term credit needs of the agriculturist. As Maclagan 
Committee remarked, “ Ixiaiis are given for ordinary operations of 
agriculture and much assistance cannot be expected .... (from 
the co-operrtive societies) for expensive improvements.” The 
period for which the existing co-operative credit societies make 
advances generally varies from 3 to 5 years. In many cases long- 
term credit is necessary to clear off the existing debts which ate 
usually raised at very heavy rates of interest. These debts, which 
often pass on from generation to generation, militate against any 
attempt to improve the condition of the cultivator. Permanent 
improvements are also handicapped because of the lack of facilities 
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for long-term credit. In many cases long-term credit is required 
for initial farming equipment, or for the acquisition of the holding 
or part of the holding. In India also, as has been true in the case 
of other coimtries, there is a great need for the simultaneous 
development of institutions to meet the long-term credit needs of 
agriculture, and as in the case of the Landschatten of Germany 
or the Federal Land Banks of the United States, these institutions 
may also be organised on co-operative basis. 

Experiments have already begun in India in the organisation 
of long-term credit. A few Land Mortgage Banks have been 
instituted in the Bimjab and Madras, and two are being instituted 
in Bombay — at Uharwar and Broach. 

In the beginning help is required to raise the necessary funds 
for these banks. This help may be given either in the form of 
the State buying part of the debentures, or guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of interest on these debentures. In Madras the Government 
have agreed to take up half of the debentures up to a maxim um 
of two lakhs for each bank. In Bombay also the Government will 
purchase debentures to the extent of five lakhs In the Punjab 
the Government does not help in the financing of these banks, 
and grave doubts are exj)re8sed if the issue of debentures under 
these conditions will sufiiciently attract the investing public. 

The Government in India l ecognises the need of financing the 
cultivator for long-tenu credit for permanent improvements. A 
considerable amount of money is advanced to the cultivator under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, in various provinces. 
But these loans aae extremely unpopular. The usual official red- 
tapism causes great delay in the issuing of the advances, and there 
is consi<lerable amount of leakage due to the rapacity of the sub- 
ordinate officials; the cultivator rarely gets the full amount of 
money advanced to him. A l>etter way of financing* him for 
permanent improvements would be through the land mortgage 
banks, and the Government will be well advised to lend its credit 
or some direct financial help for the growth of these banks. 

Another important consideration in connection with these land 
mortgage banks Vill be their relation with the co-operative move- 
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xaent already well advanced. As shown above, these banks are 
also generally based on the broad co-operative principles. The 
funds are raised by them on the collective guarantee of the 
properties mortgaged by the borrowing members. 

The liability of the members may be either limited or un- 
limited. In ^he Punjab banks it is unlimited. In the beginning 
it will be desirable in India to work on the limited liabilily basis. 
These banks will generally be started in places were unlimited 
liability societies are already at woik, and the cultivator will take 
their help for slior^-terin loans. It will not be desirable that the 
same person be a member of two unlimited liability societies at 
the same time. In the long run it will be necessary to base the 
short-term credit from co-operative sen ieties on current and future 
income. Along with personal sureties, silver and gold ornaments 
mav also be made the basis of sbort-feroi advan(‘es. But the long- 
term credit will have to be secured mostly on land and other forms 
of permanent wealtti. The liability of the borrowing members 
should he limited to the specific property mortgaged to the bank. 
In absence of unlimited liability the financial stability of the 
bank can be secured by limiting the loan to half the value of the 
property mortgaged along with two reliable personal sureties. In 
case the borrower is also a member of a co-operative society, loan 
should be advanced to him by the land mortgage bank only after 
the recommendation of the society. 

The existing co-operative credit machinery can also be partly 
used for the organisation of the land mortgage credit. As is 
proposed for Bombay, the Provincial Co-operative Banks should 
take up Ihe financing of the land-mortgage banks by raising the 
necesvsary debentures as one of their ordinary functions. But it 
will be necessary to start independent local land mortgage banks 
or associations at suitable centres. The co-ordination between the 
activities of the local bank and the co-operative society, as suggest- 
ed above, will lie in the fact that the advances will be made to the 
members of the co-operative society only after the recommenda- 
tion of the society. 

In the Fnited Provinces of Agra and Oudb, and other pro- 
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vinces with large bodies of tenantry, it will be desirable to modify 
the Tenancy Acts as regards the transferability of the occupancy 
(and also of the statutory in case of TJ. P.) holdings so that they 
may become mortgageable, and the benefits of the long-term credit 
organisation may reach the mass of cultivators. ;It might be 
necessary in the beginning to restrict the mortgaging of these 
holdings to the land mortgage banks which, as suggested above, 
will be based on mutual association and guarantee; also the sale 
of the defaulting lx)Trower\s holding may be restricted io the 
cultivating classes. 

The success of these banks, as is also true in Hie case of the 
(^o-operative credit societies, will chiefly depend upon the advances 
being used for proper produc tive pur]>oses. It is still true of the 
Indian cultivator thal he greatly uses his (‘redit resources for un- 
productive purposes. I found the following uses of the borrowed 
money during my investigation in a few villages in a western 
district of the United Provinces : — 

Per cent, 
of the total loans. 


Purchase of cattle 

... 24 

Payment of rent and revenue 

... 14 

Purchase of seed 

... 11 

Food and maintenance ..., 

... 13 

Litigation 

... 9 

Permanent improvement 

... G 

Social and religious ceremonies ... 

... 23 


In quite a number of cases the debt has its origin in extravagant 
expenditure on social and religious ceremonies, and in very few 
cases loans are taken for permanent improvements. In the 
beginning it will be very necessary to restrict the advances by the 
land mortgage banks to a])proved productive schemes and the 
redemption of existing debts. 

Though caution may be necessary in the early stages of the 
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growth of the land luoiigage banks, it is time for other provinces 
to follow the lead given by the Punjab, Madras, and more recently 
by Bombay in the organisation of land mortgage c redit. Without 
proper long-term ert'dit facilities, attempts to introduce impim^ed 
agricultural methods will be futile, and even the organisation of 
co-operative credit societies and other forms of eo-operation may 
not make mucdi headway. 
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BY 

T)r. Raj JIahadue (Supta, M.A., Ph.D. 

Professor of Economics^ D. A.-V, College^ Catvnpore. 

The relation of life \o the environnieni is one of constant 
strugjyle, hut this struggle is often stuight to be avoided by means 
of migration. Indeed, migration is as old as ihe early beginnings 
of life itself. The migrations of b'rds aJid animals in search of 
food had been subjects of patient scientific investigation. Such 
migrations are usually social and are sometimes facilitated by 
social tradition. They are connected not only with changes in 
food-supjily, but alsj with a need for expansion during the breed- 
ing season. The primitive man had similarly his wander-lust, but 
as his locomotion was slow, migration meant the output of a much 
larger amount of energy. As a result also of conflict between 
wandering trilies, mortality became much heavier. Thus the ex- 
pensive habit was gradually given uj), though it still persists in 
sparsely settled forests and wildernesses which are Ihe al>ode of 
hunters and shepherds. The wanderings of people, like those of 
animals, are usually from cold to warmer regions, from warm to 
iemperaie lands and from temperate lands to the fringes of the sea. 

In early times sudden (dimatic changes led to the movement 
of hordes and tribes of far-reaching impoitaiice. Huntington, for 
instance, attributes in his “ Pulse of Asia,^* the incursion of Central 
Asiatic tribes into Purope and India to the desiccation of that 
region. Migrations have also been due to the wasteful use of the 
resources of the Karth. Thus indiscriminate, unregulated gracing 
has led to the drying up of pasture lands, which has kept the 
shepherds always on the march for “ fresh fields and pastures 
new^’; or, again, early migrations were due to the wasteful 
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metliods of agriculture followed by the tribes. With tbe increase 
of the knowledge of agriculture and the domestication of animals, 
peojde came to be settled in fertile river valleys and grassy places ; 
and it was here that they gradually developed stabilitv in socdal 
life and relations. 

It took many ages for people to learn to maintain an increasing 
population on a given ienitory; and until this became possible, 
wars of conquest were tlie rule, and there was no peaceful nteans 
of migration. 

Within a given territory there were in operation causes, which 
led to a constant shifting of the population due to the advancing 
specialisation of industrial and so(*ia] fimc'tions. The result has 
heeii a continuous and persistent agglomeration of people in 
selected cities, which afforded some special advantage; and accord- 
ingly ancient and medieval, as also to a great (‘xtent even modern, 
history is more or less a (dironicle of the varying destinies of 
important cities and those avIio lived in them. 

When ])eace and security were uncertain, on account of the 
unsettled state of (he countiy, population was diverted towards 
the seats of kings or the headquarlers of strong local chiefs, who 
could afTord jirotection to those who lived under their patronage. 
This has been the cause of the alternate growth and decay of many 
places during the Ancient and the Middle Ages in Ihirope and 
India, as elseTyheie. Gradually, as society becaime stable and 
agri(‘ulture and industry flourished, men came to swarm together 
in fertile plains and on the banks of perennial water-channels where 
nature yielded the necessaries of life with comparatively little toil. 
With the growth of the political and the ecoiiomic unit, the expan- 
sion of trade and the impr(jvement in the means of romminiieations, 
popiilation began to concentrate in commercial centres, at the 
confluence of rivers, heads of navigation fords, meeting points of 
hill and pLain and at the junctions of important trade routes. Such 
centres gradually grow from mere post offices for the distribution 
of goods to places wdiere articles are stored for sale, and thus 
become the headquarters of large and growing entrepot trade and 
the seats of an intricate system of commerce and exchange. 
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Moreover, the increamnf? pressure on aj?:riculturo and th6 
recurring famines hove brought about a steady migration of 
cultivators and farm-labourers from the rural tracts towards the 
cities in India, as in China, Russia, etc. In modem times, how- 
ever, the factoiy system and the advantages of ]'nge-S(*ale produc- 
tion have led to an enormous and unprecedented concentration of 
population in industrial areas. The inti odnet ion of railways and 
steamships have considerably encouraged this tendency. Accord- 
ingly towns, in the proximity of coal or iron mines, or having an 
easy access to (heap laboui and law matciials, have ra])idlv grown 
up and attracted towards them large numbers ot^ pco]de from the 
suirounding coiintjy for the •sake of lucrative cMujdoyinent, as well 
as for purposes ol trade' and commoice'. Ibit with the discovery 
of electricity, which can stoie up enci»g\ and cairv ])ow(M to distant 
places at little cost, and w^ith the tran^uoit of coal and raw" mate- 
rials made <'as;v and dieaii, the oveimasteu ing forces tending to 
establish industiial towuis at p.nticular pla(‘es aie disappearing. 
On the other hand, the advanlages of commen e and trade' In the 
way of Side end distribution of goods manufae iuied in faedories, 
and the facilities of banking, etc., ubich eommcicial e’ontres offer, 
arc assorting their real im])oitance. Accoidinglv in the twentieth 
century, ])eitinently observes Professor Pigou, Industrial 
towuxs tend not te) (‘oalese'e with commercial towuis but to 
be alti acted to their near neighbeiuihood as satellites are 
di'awui to the central Sun, wdiile the villages of the work- 
people aie tending to scattei both round the central 
Sun and the minoi satellites of the encircling industrial 
towns.’' 

A new- Class of ca])italists is spiinging up in the country who 
can command a huge industiial capital hut wdio lefuse to move 
from the industiial centres wheie they find a largo lahour market 
and all the facilities of trade, banking and social life, impossible 
to obtain in remote districts, where raw" materials might have been 
cheaper. 

The process of urbanisation is going on surely, if slowly, and 
the tendency of the population to congiegate in increasing proper- 
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tions in the cities and larger towns is markedly manifesting itself 
decade by decade. 

Hardly less conspicuous than the emergence and the growth 
of the Big City, with all its attendant evils of congestion, insanita- 
tion and disease, has been the sudden and rapid growth of mill 
and mining towns all over India. As a matter of fact, the\ are 
the backbone and tissue, the foundation, over which the structure 
of the bigger towns and cities is built and on which they rely for 
their mainlenaiice and prosperity. It is they, which supply mostly 
the fuel and raw materials for the factories, which have made the 
towns big and the cities bigger. It is they again, which ])erform 
the simi)ler and the cruder operations connected with manufacture 
and industry. But large-scale production and s])ecialisation have 
not left even these alone; so that we find these mill and mining* 
towns si}eciali5cing in and develoj)ing theii own industries and 
growing almost prcciiiitately. The ])henomenon of their appear- 
ance is, however, much more modern and there are few who have 
anv history previous to 1872; while many have been brought into 
existence in the 2flth century. As a rule they have altogether 
new and distinct characteristics, different from those of the 
country-towns and over-grown villages. We have accordingly to 
be very cautious in drawing conclusions from (*ensus statistics, 
which generally make no distinction between the two. 

The social composition of the large cities and the mill and 
mining towns in India is characterised by the dominance of a large 
floating immigrant population druAvn from the surrounding dis- 
tri(*ts and more distant ])arts of the provinces. The groAving 
})ressure of population on agriculture and the increasing fragmenta- 
tion of holdings have rendered agricultural income both uncertain 
and insufficient in the ( ase of a large body of small holders, so that 
the small cultivator and his more humble companion, the field- 
labourer, in spite of their deeji attifchment to the soil, their limited 
requirements and their natural aversion to the unhomely and 
squalid life of the cities, have found it increasingly difficult to 
make the two ends meet without supplementing their meagre 
agricultural income during off-seasons and had harvests. With 
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tke appeai’ance of cheap machine-made goods, the cottage indus- 
tries^ which helped both the peasant farmers and the field-labourers 
to occupy themselves during leisure hours and times of scarcity, 
have become unprofitable and have decayed. 

Thus the force of economic circumstances, working against 
the villagers’ social customs, habits and traditions, has brought 
about the disruption of the village community, the joint family 
system and other institutions (^haiucteristic of cm ancient agrarian 
organisation. The adapiafion of social customs and organisations 
to changed circumstancos and environment is necessarily a tedious 
and unpleasant process, involving consideiable hardship and 
suffering during the ])oriod of transition. Referring to the statis- 
tics of migration in India, Mr. Martin rightly observes that they 
illustrate the home-loving character of the IncHan people, which is 
the result of economic and social (‘aiisef and the immobility of an 
agricultural population, r(K)ted to the ground, fenced in by caste, 
language^ and social customs and filled with an innate dread of 
change of any kind.* 

The average agriculturist refuses to bow before the over- 
masteiing forces of economic pressure and finds it impossible to 
reconcile himself to the dirt and s<|ualor of the city. He goes to 
the city either to tide over difficult times, or to supplement his 
meagre agricultural income, or to pay off some cumulatively in- 
creasing bad debts incurred by himself or his forefathers. 

The joint family system renders such migration both profitable 
and easy to a tenant. Ry migrating to the towns he not only 
lightens the burden on the land, but is not infrequently able to 
send home monetary help. The agricultural labourer similarly 
feels that he can get more remunerative employment in the city, 
and thus iminove his social status when he returns to the land. 
Thus we find in operation a regular rural exodus to the city. 

The extent of this temporary, periodic and semi-permanent 
migration from the rural area.s to the centres of industry and trade 
is difficult to measure. Birth-place, as the census authorities also 

Martin : Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, page 83. 
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admit, is at best a roiiftli means of measuring- either the regional 
movements or the foreign constituents of a population. The 
Indian census figures, in particular, are vitiated by the fact that 
the place of birth and the place of enumeration are frequently both 
accidental, and both these have no indissoluble connection with the 
j)lace of residence and even of business. The absence of any 
information with regard to the place of residence is still more un- 
fortunate, so tliat a large number of casual movements, including 
visits for family, social, educational or business reasons, and the 
mor(' important movements connected with fairs, festivals, etc., 
are not distinguishable from periodic or permanent migrations. A 
large volume of suc^h migrations, however, consist of short-dis- 
tance movements from one district to another. But these casual 
movements are insignificant as compared to the larger and more 
import aait influx of industrial labourers into the mill and mining 
towns and the bigger centres of industry ; and they largely cancel 
each other when migration as l)etween one province and the other 
is taken into consideration. 

It should, however, be pointed out that just as the shorter 
movements from district to district recorded by the census cover 
only a small proportion of the migration described as casual, so 
also these same short-distance movements include a certain propor- 
tion of tlie otliei* more important classes of migration. Wherever 
on account of industrial, commercial or agricultural activity an 
area attracts immigrants, a certain proportion of these will be 
drawn from the neighbouring areas. Thus the growth of the 
larger industrial cities of the Bombay Presidency like Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur, etc., and the increasing importance of 
()aAvnj)ore, Nagpur and Jublmlpore no less than that of Calcutta 
and the mill and mining towns of the Bengal Presidency aije due to 
the concentration of population from the neighbouring areas and 
contiguous districts. Before however discussing the composition 
of the bigger cities, it seems to be necessary to consider that of 
the provinces. 

A glance at the census statistics shows that Assam contains 
the highest percentage of foreigners. According to the census 
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figures no less than 16 per cent, of its population is immigrant, 
while another important portion consists of the children of the 
stream of permanent immigrants who have been entering the 
province for the last 50 years for employment in the tea-garden 
industry from the provinces of Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, the United Provinces and Madras. The total popula- 
tion of the Assam tea gardens in 1921, including managers, de- 
pendants and assistants, etc., was 922,245. Of these no less than 
588,000 were immigrants. These made up approximately half of 
the total numbei of immigrants into the province. Mr. Lloyd, 
the Census Commissioner of Assam, in 1921, rstim^tes that the total 
number of foreigners now in the province on account of the tea 
industry is about a million and a third, that is to say, one-sixth 
of the whole population of Assam.* This is only a rough estimate, 
and it is more likely to be under thru over estimated. The sex 
and age figures of the immigrants, however, show that they are 
settling by families rather than singly as elsewhere. Generally 
however the men come first to secure the land and build houses 
and the families follow, so that in Goalpara nearly 20 per cent, 
of the population is made up of the settlers and in Nowgong about 
14 per cent. The labourers in the tea gardens have mostly to work 
in the open fields and get ample land on nominal rent for building 
houses and for private cultivation, and accordingly they do not 
feel the divorce from the lands of their birth very much. But 
sometimes the treatment accorded to them by the managers has 
been overbearing, while the conditions of work and remuneration 
have been unfavourable to the labourers; so that the members of 
discontent have sometimes led to big conflagrations, resulting 
in the repatriation of large numbers of destitute settlers. 

The immigrant population of Bengal forms about 40 per mills 
of the total population. More than half a million of the immigrants 
come from the U.P. and the province of Bihar and Orissa into the 
industrial districts of Calcutta, Hooghly, Howrah and the 24- 
Parganas. The immigrant population of these areas formed about 


* Lloyd : Census of India, 19dl, Assam. 
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150 pea’ mille of the total population in 1921. In fact there are 
three principal currents of immigrants into Bengal^ one and the 
most impoiiant consisting of labourers from Bihar and Orissa and 
the eastern districts of the United Provinces into the industrial 
area round Calcutta, the other consisting of poor agriculturists 
from Nepal and Ohota Nagpur into the tea gardens of Jalpaiguri 
and Darjeeling, and the last consisting of immigrants from 
Northern Bengal, Santal Parganas and Assam into Birbhum and 
Tripura State, where there is ample waste land. 

The population of Calcutta and its suburbs is made up of 
people from many different places, and some from great distances. 
In Tittaghur no less than 90 per cent, of the inhabitants were 
bom outside Bengal, while in Bhadreshwar 77. “ The figures,” 

observes Mr. Thomson, are remarkable as showing to how great 
an extent industrial development in Bengal, as shown by the 
growth of these towns, is the work of the up-country people and 
not of the Bengalees at all.’^* In fact Bhatpara, Tittaghur, 
Bhadreshwai', Serampore, etc., are mere colonies of up-country 
men, and even though industrial progress has been going on for 
several decades, the population still remains immigrant. “ A few 
workmen,” continues Mr. Thomson, have children with them 
who were born since they immigrated, but practically none have 
settled down and brought up their families to maturity to swell 
the number of the native born. It is therefore too much to des- 
cribe them as colonies of up-country men. They are no more 
than their temporary habitations.” 

Calcutta proper, however, is becoming more a commercial city 
than an industrial town, particularly because of its peculiar posir 
tion, circumscribed by the Hooghly and the sea. Calcutta has 
become overfull containing more than 48,000 people per square 
mile, so that the number of immigrants has fallen for shfier want 
of space during the last two decades; while people have flocked 
to the mill areas in Hooghly and the 24-Pargana8 in increasing 
numbers. 

*Censae of India, 1921, Bengal, by Thomson, p. 116. 
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In Bombay Presidency likewise immigrants make nf> ^41 per 
mille of the population, over a million in round numbers. The 
striking feature of the migration statistics/’ observes Mr. Martih, 
is the increasing absorption of outsiders into the large cities of 
Bombay, Karachi and Sholapur which, except for the usual ex- 
change of castial migration, practically monopolise the immigrants 
from outside the Presidency. The mofussil does not attract 
strangers now an 3 ^ more than forty years ago, but the huge indus- 
trial expansion in the larger cities has resulted in the concentration 
into them of population from outside, of which the foreigners form 
a substantial and growing element.”* 

There are two principal 'itreams of immigrants going into the 
Bombav Presidency, one from TT.P., Ra.iputana, the Punjab, 
Baluchistan and the Novth-West Frontier Province, and the other 
from TTyderabad and Madras, botb of which represent mostly per- 
son'^ in sea^'ch of work in the cities. The siream from the North 
goes io swell the proletariat of Bombay and Karachi, while the 
TTyderabad one goes to tbe mills of Sholapur. Ahmeilabad, how- 
ever, draws much of ifs labour from Baroda, the Kaira and tbe 
Gujccrat districts. 

Tt is a well-known fact that the ])opulation of Bombay is 
largely immigrant. The population actually born in the city has 
steadily declined, and since the birth-rate among the natural popu- 
lation is constant, it might well he assumed that this tendency 
would continue. The extent of this tendency would be apparent 
from the fact that the percentage of population born in the city 
to total has declined from 31.1 in 1872 to only Ifi in 1921. Apart 
from ihe concentration of population into the industrial cities 
from every part of the Presidency and from outside, migration in 
Bombay presents no features of special interest. It is significant, 
however, to note that 92,086 males and 38,687 females, in all 
120,728 immigrants into Bombay City in 1921 were labourers em- 
ployed in the textile industry" alone. t Thus practically the whole 

* ICartin : Census of India, 19^, p. 89. 

f Sedgwick : Census of India, 1921, Vol. XX, Part II, pp. xxi to xlv, 
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of the^coiton^industry of Bfcfmbay is manned by imported labourers, 
of whom 21,291 males and 1,069 females come from outside the 
Bombay Presidency and about 15,000 from the United Provinces 
alone. 

The province of Bihar and Orissa, as has already been point- 
ed out, contributes largely to the flow of immigrants into Bengal 
and Assam, but has practically no immigration — 98.9 per cent, 
of the people enumerated in the province having been born in the 
same province; and no less than 95.7 per cent, in the same district 
in which they were enumerated. In the districts of Singhbhum 
and Manbhum, however, a large number of outside people are 
attracted on account of the extensive coal and iron naines and the 
Tata Works, while in Pumea, another district which draws a fair 
amount of outside people, the attraction is vacant spaces for settle- 
ment, over and above employment in Railway works. The immi- 
grant population in these districts forms over a tenth of the total 
population of each. Jamshedpur, the centre of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works, in fact, is a creation of yesterday. Only 15 years 
ago, when Mr. Jamshedji Tata projected his works, Sakchi and 
the other villages which have since been absorbed into the town 
were small agricultural villages. At the census of 1911, Sakchi 
had a population of only 5,672 persons. Since then the town h^ 
grown by leaps and bounds and showed a population of 573,600 in 
1921, an increase of over 100 times in but ten years. There are 
few places where the East meets the West or Ancient confronts 
Modem in more violent contrast than at Jamshedpur. Here are 
congregated not only men from every part of India but even from 
distant United States, from the European countries, from China, 
Japan, Canada and Australia, all of whom work side by side on the 
works. The proportion of the immigrants into the^ city is 724 
per mille of the total population, while nearly half of the inhabitants 
of the city have their birth-places outside the province. O.P. and 
Madr^ supply most of the unskilled labour to the town while 
Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab, supply the greater 
part of the skilled labour. During times of scarcity and agri- 
cultural depression, labourers from the neighbouring district of 
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Haasariba^j^h flock into the town. Mofftwf the immijrt'&tit labourer 
go to the town only temporarily, in spite of the many amenities of 
life and environment which the company offers. Tt is estimat- 
ed,*’ observes Mi. Tallents, that hardly 10 per cent, of the 
aboriginal tribes working at Jamshedpur have cut themselves off 
from the vi^^age and settled permanently in the town, while among 
the Ohhatisgarhias the percentage is rather higher.”* 

The total itBimigiant population in Burma is 707,000, most of 
whom come from Madras (273,000), Bengal (HO, 000), China and 
the TTnitod Provinces (71,000). The bulk of the immigrants con- 
sists of those employed in the various industries in and around 
Rangoon and elsewhere As for the floaiing character of the 
immigrant population, some idea can be had from the observation 
of Mr Grantham, the Census Commissioner of Burma for 1921, 
that out of about 02,500 immigrant male laliourers in industrial 
employment who were asked whether they intended to remain 
in Burma, all but 2,000 or about 4 per (ent replied that they 
proposed to return to iheir homes The proportion of the native- 
born per mille of the population of Rangoon was only 340; and out 
of the immigrants 120 per mille came from other parts of the 
province, 480 per mille from other provinc es and 0 per mille from 
outside India 

In Central Provinces the immigranf population is hardly 3.8 
per cent of the total population The iiade and industries of TIagpur 
and Jubbulpore have attraction for the population of the Northern 
tracts, while the manganese mines and the coal mines offer con- 
siderable attraction to labour, especially during <he off-season 
The cotton-growing industr\ of Berar and of ihe adjacent districts 
of the Mahratta Plain always attracts a seasonal influx from 
IT' derabad and the Bombay Presidency. 

In Madras there are practically no immigrants from outside 
the province, while there is little migration even between the 
natural divisions There is, however, some foreign labour in the 
tea estates at the Nilgiris and in Madras City The proportion of 

♦ Tallents Census of Tpdia, Bihar and Opssa, 1931, pp 91-93, 
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immigrants to total population even in these places is, however, 
hardly over 300 per mille. 

The Punjab presents no immigrant population worth noticing, 
except that a large proportion of the army in India is stationed in 
the province. 

The United Provinces, in conclusion, have not much immi- 
gration either, while the balance of migration is about a million 
against it. As would be expected,” observes Mr. Edye, the 
city with the largest number of immigrants is Cawnpore, whose 
industries attract a certain amount of labour from outside, while 
there is the usual contingent of Bengalee clerical and professional 
men, Marwari traders and so forth, although in the latter respects 
Allahabad and Lucknow are more cosmopolitan. The only aspect 
of internal migration is towards Cawnpore, which is the solitary 
industrial town of note in the province and in N’oi'them India as 
a whole. The proportion of the immigrants to the total popu- 
lation in Cawnpore was 425 per mille in 1921. 

To sum up, it appears that almost all the important industrial 
and commercial cities, as also the growing mill and mining towns, 
have a large class of floating immigrant population, coming both 
from the contiguous districts and more distant parts for temporary 
employment in the industries. Such immigrants generally live 
single and go back to their respective homes at regular intervals 
to look after their family and recoup their health. Thus, in the 
first instance, the cities are periodically reinforced with a fresh 
contingent of adult male labour, while in the second instance the 
ratio of females to males is kept permanently and dangerously 
low, which in turn gives rise to numerous problems of health and 
morality. 

Not only does this floating character of the population, parti- 
cularly labour, affe('t the development of industry, but it also 
renders the work of social reform, town development and general 
improvement immensely more difficult and complicated. The work 
of local authorities and non-official welfare organisations is dupli- 
cated, while the problems facing the town-planner and the sanita- 
rian become almost* insurmountable. Good housing, provision of 
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cheap recreations, diffusion of general education, works of social 
and economic advancement of the people and questions of publi(‘ 
health and sanitation, all receive a set-back and give rise to 
fresh complications and difficulties, while the low standard whic^h 
such immigrants usually set to the necessaries of existence, de- 
presses and (^oiiioralises the whole labour force. In the sphere of 
housing particularly, this floating population of single men ha*s 
created serious difficulties. Their limited requirements caai be 
adequately and cheaply met by the tenement or (*hawl type of 
buildings, which are quite suitable to their special needs. In fact, 
the hostel type of chawls and tenement blockr, nov^ so »‘,ommon in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta, the Jute Mill iowms, Cawnjmre, 
etc., are a legacy of iheir standard. Those chawls may be consi- 
dered tolerable as temporary . habitations for single men; but on 
account of the low’ered standard of the j eople, comj>etition and the 
iron law of wages, the family man has to make the best of what 
is inevitable; while others w’ho might have been thinking of bring- 
ing their family with them, are dissuaded from doing so. Thus 
tenement houses and bad housing conditions in general, might be 
said to be both a cause and a result of a floating immigrant popu- 
lation. It follows from ihe above that the greater the floating 
immigrant population in a city, the worse the housing conditions 
might be expected to be; and this is more than corroborated by 
facts. 

The problem of this floating immigrant po})ula.tion is peculiar 
to Indian cities, and has had no counterpart in Western towns, 
oven during the Industrial Revolution. Although instances are 
not wanting of young men from rural areas migrating to the towns 
in search of work, the time when industry was maintained chiefly 
by recruits from the country is long past. When industry was 
first localised and concentrated in towns in England, there was no 
doubt a large rural exodus to the towns for employment, but such 
immigration was not of the casual and floating type which we 
meet with in Indian towns to-day. This w^as due largely to the 
fact that the people who manned the industries in England, cut 
themselves off entirely from agriculture in which they were engaged 
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merely as farm4aboiirers. Moreover, the repeal of the Oom Laws 
and the agricultural depression in the 19th century permanently 
displaced a large number of agriculturists who shifted to the towns 
where they obtained higher money wages and had better chances of 
employment. The proportion of immigrants per mille of total 
population in London, in spite of its cosmopolitan population, is 
only 318 and is steadily decreasing. The largest industrial towns 
in England register also the largest proportion of native-born 
inhabitants; while those which register the lowest proportion of 
native-born are not industrial towns. Thus industry in England 
by no means spells the breaking up of the working man’s family 
or his temporary removal from his place of birth and domicile as 
in India. 

There are two ways of meeting the problem arising from this 
unwholesome tendency which for ready reference might be termed 
as Preventive and A7nelioratLve. The latter aims at the improve- 
ment of the conditions of life and environment in the cities by the 
spread of education, the promotion of unity and organisation among 
the workers, and generally by the adaptation of work, recreations 
and home-life to the social, religious, moral and economic tradi- 
tions of the people. The former or the preventive method, on the 
other hand, consists in removing the causes of the casual, periodic 
and semi-permanent rural exodus, which will also remove the root- 
cause of the malady. This might take the form of the consolida- 
tion and rearrangement of agricultural holdings which have become 
incredibly small, and hence uneconomical on account of the Hindu 
law of succession and the increasing agricultural population, so 
that the pressure on land may be decreased and the agriculturist 
may no longer be forced to find out new avenues of work for 
supplementing his income, while the dispossessed population migh^ 
ceaae to We any lingering interest in land. The people will then^' 
make towns their homes and strive to adapt themselves and the 
conditions of work and living to the new circumstances. Secondly, 
it might take the form of the development of profitable cottage 
and home industries which might give employment to women and 
other dependents, no less than to the agriculturists themsrfves 
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during the off-seasons and in times of scarcity. The use of cheap 
oil engines for cottage industries might go a long way towards 
checking the periodic migration from the villages and the improve- 
ment of agriculture, as it has done in Denmark, Switzerland, 
Norway and even in parts of Canada, France and Germany to a 
smaller extent. In Denmark and Switzerland, particularly, home 
industries have so far been perfected that even watches and musical 
instruments, to say nothing of cloth, furniture, baskets, etc., are 
manufactured in the homes of village artisans. The expansion of 
the co-operative movemeni and the establishment of a net-work of 
indushial banks would also contribuie towards reorganisation 
of rural life and ])rodu(‘tior without which urban deterioration 
cannot be effectively remedied. 
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SUMMARY. 

In ihis Papei* attention is eontineil to the scjope and Huit^ibility 
amidst Indian conditions (§2) to the several schemes of (§3) 
Social Insurance. 

With regard to the established oiisiness of ordinary life in- 
surance, compulsory insurance for fixed salaried persons (§ 4) and 
a well-conceived health and housing service to policy-holders (§5) 
are suggested. Industrial Assurance (§ (>) and Group Assurance 
(§7) on a completely contributory basis are advo<;ated as fields for 
development exclusively suited for large insurance corporations. 
Benefits for accident and invalidity, sanatorium and maternity, 
after superannuation, and to widow^s and orphans are to be worked 
(§8) on the basis of equal contribution by employers and workers, 
and therefore operated as distinct organisations by employees. 
For a satisfactory and solvent working of these funds, suitable 
data on health and dependency are necessary and steps should be 
taken to obtain the same through the Labour Offices or at the time 
of the Census in 1931. For the extended benefits, such as old 
age pension, national health and medical relief, and unemployment 
and pauperism allowances, statutory provision is necessary (§9), 
and a plea is put forward for the creation of a separate department 
like the Government Actuaiy^'s Department in England, or the 
Bureau for Labour and Social Affairs in Japan to deal with these. 

All the above schemes being suitable only for organised 
workers,, and as at present in India the large mass of w’orkers is 
yet unorganised, etc., a plea is put foi-ward (§§ 10 — 14) for the 
introduction of the historical forerunner of all insurance, viz.^ 
fraternal assessment insurance, wdth ample safeguards in super- 
vision and administration. (1) Validating existing organisations, 
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(2) chaT^in^ village panchayats and other local bodies with (3) 
larger association of Post Office and Taluk administration in such 
work, (4) allotment of suitable state revenues, (5) pooling of 
certain endowments now with Government, and (6) the consoli- 
dation of the funds now being collected by several national and 
non-official organisations -for famine .and 'flood relief and for rural 
reconstniction, are suggested as the means to scientifically organise 
and regularise tbe varied work -of social relief now actually being 
undertaken by Government and other agencies. 


1. Scope of Social Insurance. 

Social ** economics may be understood in a broad or narrow 
sense. In this Paper attention is confined to the scope and suit- 
ability amidst Indian conditions to the several schemes of social 
insurance. Classically this fonned the foremost item on the 
programme drawn up by the socialist professor, Adolf Wagner, 
and formed the precursor of that social policy of Bismarck that 
crystallised itself in Geimany in the three famous Acis of 1(S83, 
18-84 and 1887, establishing insurance res])eciively against sick- 
ness, against accidents and against old age and invalidity. 
Wagner’s programme {of. Dawson : Bismarclx and State Socialism^, 
Appendix) set forth : 

1. A better system of production, by means of which 
production may ... be assured an ordered course 
. . . More comprehensive parti(’ii)ation by the mass 
of the population, especially of the working classes 
... in the material benefits and the blessings of 
civilisation caused by the increase of the productive 
forces ; therefore increase of wages . . . assured em- 
ployment, restriction of the hours of labour . . . ex- 
clusion ... of children from paid employments . . . 
especially where the conditions are dangerous ...» 
similar restriction of female work; adequate piecau- 
tions against accidents during employment and pro- 
vision for their consequences ; insurance against sick- 
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ness, incapacity and old age, with provision for 

widows ana orphans.’* 

This is a comprehensive pmgramme which anticipated in advance 
the progress tha^ had to come within the fifty years following 
its enun(‘iation, and all the statutory and non-statutory so<!ial 
insurance scheduled in Bulletin No. 401 of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics in about 28 countries of the west 
does not go further. The real triumph of these countries lies 
mainly in their poor relief and social legislation, and it has been 
stated by an eminent Actuary, Sir tToseph liiirn, that the country 
which is effectively insured has ne<‘essanly an overwhelming ad- 
vantage over an uninsured country.” 

2. Indian Conditions. 

It is not considered necessary t(‘ sununarise here either the 
history of state socialism so (’ons]>icuously developed in Germany, 
or the expansion of industrial assurance in England, or the growth 
of the group assuruiite, the infant i)rodigy of the United States, 
or the schemes for national health, disability or old age or unem- 
ployment, benevolent to a degi'ee i]i Australia, or the wonderful 
state organisations in Japan for indoor and outdoor relief. Litera- 
ture is jdentifully available in Binningliam Studies in ScK'ial 
Economics: III, Social Policy of Bismarck hy Annie Ashley \ in 
Bulletin No. 401 of the United States already referred to; or for 
the most up-to-date infoiniation, the Pvoceedinys of the Eighth 
Infernal ionnl Congress of Actuaries (dune, 1927); the Report on 
Sickness Insurance (International Tjabour OfiBce, Geneva, 1927, 
2s. 6d.); and the Government of India’s Review of the Results of 
Eighteen Mc-ntlis’ Working of the Indian Workmen's Compen>sation 
Act, just published. In the western countries death and dis- 
ability benefits, sickness and unemployment, and even maternity 
sanatorium benefits have (‘ome to stay as a marvel of sufficiency 
and efficiency— at least to an Oriental onlooker. But the keynote 
to such an organisation is the rapid disappearance of the feudal 
system, the successful transition from the household or domestic 
system of industry to the factory system, and all that is included 
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under the term industrial evolution miscalled the industrial revo- 
lution. It must also be recognised that in the western countries 
social insurance means protection to a labour force which is largely 
literate or at least well-organised. The division of labour having 
been perfected, and the standard of living having risen consider- 
ably, the wage earner in these countries has been able to rouse the 
co-operative and the humanitarian instincts of his co-labourer, the 
employer and even the State. But the conditions in India, are 
vastly different. Of its 319 millions of population, 231 millions 
are supported by exploitation of animals and vegetation: fishing, 
hunting, pasture and agriculture,’’ — occupations which formed 
primitive life in anthropology. 28ti millions of our peoples are 
counted “ illiterate ” at tlie Census, and about an equal number in 
places styled rural.” Their economic condition is the result 
of the fickle monsoons and the fleecing money-lenders, even as 
much as their sanitary condition is a product of frequent famines 
and everlasting epidemics. As for that section of the peoples whidi 
is considered industrialised, in which only about 2i millions or J 
per cent, of the population is included, a woeful tale is told of 
their inefficiency, illiteracy and niigratoriness and, above all, of 
their lack of enlightenment and concerted action. A Euro])eaii 
Officer of the Indian Civil Service, Mr. Edye of the United Prov- 
inces, wrote in his Census Eeport of that province, with as mucli 
truth as with sting, that ” the Indian labourer is not entitled to, 
and will never attain, considerable political or even economic 
power. ’ A wesiern social worker, or an orthodox Actuary, will- 
consider any scheme of social and national insurance in the midst 
of these conditions as impossible and unsc ientific. It is neverthe- 
less iie<!essary, whether as an actual financial proposition, or as 
part of the beneficial administration of the country, that a seffieme 
of wide national axssurance should sooner or later be ^undertaken 
in India. 

3. Forms of Social Insurance. 

Schemes of national and social insurance widely differ by 
the groups of persons to whom they are applicable and by the 
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Contingencies which they seek to indemnify. They may also be 
distinguished by their statutoiy or non-statutory character accord- 
ing as they are directl}’^ worked by the State, or are worked through 
employers’ associations and insurance organisations or other 
corporations. Finally the grouping of the nine benefits mentioned 
below classifies them by the contributions needed lu'cording as they 
are made completely by the beneficiary himself, or on part basis 
between him and the employer or the State, or completely by the 
employer or the State. The benefits are: — 

A. (1) Industriiil assurance, (2) Group assurance. 

These may be worked by insurance oiRi es and contributions 

may be wholly paid hv the beneficiaries themselves. 

B. (1) Disability and acc ident benefits, (2) Superannua- 

tion benefits, (3) Widows’ and Orphans’ funds, and 
(4) Sanatorium and maternity benefits. 

These are usually worked by the employers’ associations 
(with O’* without ihe co-o])tion of employees’ repre- 
sentatives) and contributions are divided (e^pially) 
between the employer and the workmen. 

C. (1) National health and medical relief, (2) Unemploy- 

ment and pauperism, and (3) Old age pensions. 

These are largely State benefits and statutory provisions 
are usually made for contribution and administration. 

All the above are schemes which are generally applicable even 
in western countries only to civil and lo<'al servants, seamen, miners 
and persons engaged in organised industries or registered in recog- 
nised trade unions, but agricuiltural and cottage workers are usually 
left out of account even in these countries. Nevertheless by the 
other occupations from nearly 50 per cent, to 15 per cent, of the 
peoples of these countries are benefited. The conditions in India 
being obviously different, these nine classes of benefits good in 
themselves do not go far enough. There is thus need for evolving 
a scheme largely applicable to persons following rural occupations 
and I describe a scheme of fraternal assessment peculiarly suitable 
to these. 
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4. Camfiulsory Insurance. 

Before dealing with these, I consider it necessary to touch 
upon two improveiiients that may easily he effected, with regard 
to the established business of ordinary life insurance. The first 
is compulsoiy insurance (ordinary whole life, or endowment) for 
those in the employniont of Government as well as in municipal 
and local services, on a basis of premium expressed as a ])ercentage 
of salar>’ and which is deducted at the source. This may be ex- 
tended to include teachers, constabulary, persons in sanitary 
seivi(tes and also those employed temporarily. Any insurance 
company will be glad to underwrite such easy business, or the 
state itself may operate these accounts as it does now in a few 
places. The history of our own Postal Insurance Fund and to even 

0) closer degree ol (correspondence that of the Mysore Government 
State Insurance is fairly well known and need not he elaborate<l. 
A persistent agitation for the (extension of the present schemes to 
all local services is bound to result in good, and the social and 
personal relief thus accruing to a wide class of hard-worked, poorly- 
paid, and fixed-salaried officeis (usually improvident) is bound to 
be of large dimensions. 

5. Health Servioe to Policy-heiders. 

Se(!ondly, there is notably in the United States and in England 
what is called health service to the policy-holders (entire or only 
to those insxired over certain sums) by insurance offices, by way 
of free distribution of sanitation literature, by the broadcasting 
of exercdses, by doctors’ free visits paiticnlarly during epidemics, 
by regular medicial relief and even by housing and sanatorium 

1) enefits and such other means. The American Life Extension 
Institute, the Metropolitan and the Pradential Insurance Offices 
have immense achievements to their credit, and the life insurance 
offices themselves Jiave not grudged the addition so caused to their 
-expenses. The Indian insurance offices have immense possibilities 
in this direction and the social relief created by health and housing 
campaign is a national asset and for which suitable Government 
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and municipal subventian may also be forthcoming if worked on 
agreed lines. 

6. liKhistrittl Mssuranoe. 

In the next place a plea may be put up for the development 
of industrial assurance in this country. At the present stage the 
amount of Indian industrial insurance business is nil or next to 
nothing; but the remarkable growth of the same in the F. vS. A. 
(where in 1870 there vcns only one (ompany with 4,816 policies on 
its books and wrote $727,108 during that year, fifty years later in 
1920 no less than $1,000,000,000 was freshly wruten and no fewer 
than 40,000,000 policies were in force) and in hiUgland (where 
the present liability amounts to over £800,000,000) indicates the 
success which such business has achieved It is a form of life 
insurance business especially design d to meet the retiuirements 
of the wage-earning and iiubistrial popxilation ; where premiums are 
multiples of the last unit of currency in the country; where ])re- 
miums are payable weekly on the pay day ; and may be paid to 
the collecting agents who call at the doors of the insured; and 
whore insurance may be extended to every member of the family, 
adult and infant, male and female; grace time, inc’ontestibility and 
^misstatement are dealt with very generously ; surrender values, 
paid up values and options are allowed on very liberal terms. In 
actual working practice, industrial asvsurance has met with very 
liberal support from ihi^ employers and from the Government — 
c./;., by the privileges granted by the Courts Emergency Powers 
A(d in England. In Japan, the Simple Life Insurance Act 
of 1916 established a scheme to simplify life insurance to the 
peoples of small means by state intervention, the Government 
acting as the insurance carriers, and the administration work being 
carried through by the Post Offices; the amount insured which 
was originally limited to 200 yen has gradually now been raised 
(by the 1926 Act) to 450 yen. The Mysore Government has also 
moved in the same direction by extending its State insurance to 
the public at large. There is however no doubt that in western 
countries, industrial assurance holds dominating sway in the indns^ 
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trial life, and if Indian labour, or for that matter the generality 
of the Indian population, has ever to attain any degree of self- 
reliance and self-consciousness, it is no verbal exaggeration to 
state that it will be through some scheme of mass and industrial 
assurance. The wage-earner to-day very probably becomes the 
shopkeeper oi’ the salaried man of to-morro\r, and means must 
be provided to him in this waiting period which will inculcate 
thrift and foresight in him and make him appreciate the benefits 
of extended insurance in due course. The iipbuilding of Indian 
life along these lines is a sacred trust charged to eveiy employer, 
social worker and administrator. A( cordingly a determined 
attempt on a scale of immense proportions is a necessary duty of 
the insurance companies thai are and are to be, while a benevolent 
and bold policy of legislation, organisation and supeiwision is an 
essential part of the development departments of our Ministries. 

7. Group Assurance. 

Like all other good things industrial assurance has its weak 
points also — particularly on account of the enormous wastage due 
to high expenses. Several honest attempts have been made to 
give the maximum benefit to policy-holders by the introduction of 
the ‘‘ block system,’’ by the award of commissions on net debit,”' 
by concessions in taxes, and by .all methods of freedom and 
publicity.” But more effective than .all these has been the solu- 
tion on scientific lines by what is called “ Group Assurance.” In 
its typical form grouj) insurance insures the lives of a group of 
employees under a blankei policy, at a reduced premium and 
without individual medical examination, and is issued to an em- 
ployer (employing a (certain minimum number of persons whose 
sex, age, health and hygienic condition has been reported upon) 
upon the contract of the one-year-renewable type usiiaUf , though 
in certain cases five-or-ten-y ear-term endowment and ordinary 
policies are also issued under this plan. The benefit may ho the 
payment of a limited sum or a multiple of the annual sahiry to 
the diseased employee, provided of course he was in employment 
at the time of death. The premium rates under this plan will be 
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lower than they would be if the lives were covered in the regular 
way, owing to the saving in loading on account of the medical 
fees, commission rates, collection charges and lapse levies, ett\ 
Of course then is the inspection but the charges on that ac'count 
can be kept low indeetl. The usefulness of group insurance may 
be significant even from the j>oint of view of Ihe employer* lly 
taking out this protection, he binds his employees more closely 
1o him and inculcates something of the co-o)»erative spirit. To the 
working man it is a real service even if the cinjdoyer did not pay 
the premium hut only assumed responsibility as an accemnting 
agen(*y between the company and the insured. Socially, insurance 
in gioups has considerable justification and in the present move- 
mejil in our country for relief and re(‘onst ruction, society demands 
that provision he made for the proper ♦vants of its membei‘K, and 
for th(» provision of a class which ordinarily has little alulity or 
little inclination to care for itselt. llotli in the practical field 
of accomplishment and in the piejiaiation field of advertisement the 
Indian invsuraiice cftices have considerable scojie in canvassing in 
farms and factories through village panchayats and local boards, 
municipalities and jirovincial (lovernments. It is however true 
that the initial demand must come from the emidoyers, and “ if 
employers refuse to take tlio initiative,’’ said Seebliom Bowntree, 
the ideal manager of that ideal (‘oiicern, the York (’ocoa Works, 
to an Associated Press iutervieAver at Bombay in January last, 
“ then it behoves the w'orkers to combine and fight their oum 
cause. If I w^ere an employer in India,” continued he, ” this is 
the first thing that I would do because this would also be the 
speediest course to the pros])erity of my business.” 

8. Eniployees’ Funds. 

The schemes above described have a fundamental limitation in 
that they seek to indemnify a person at his or her death, generally 
speaking. But in the words of Dickens ” It concerns a man to 
know more the risks of the fifty illnesses that may throw him on 
his back, than the possible date of one death that must (ome.” 
And the provision for the evil day which sees a man meet an 
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iu>eident, be he sick or disabled and unemployed, has appealed to the 
advaut^ed nations, and employers’ liability has been fixed by suitable 
compensation laws. The theoi.y of Compensation Acts is that 
industry should bear the cost or loss of life or injury which is occa- 
sioned by the production of the goods in- the same manner, as it 
bears the cost of replacing broken or worn-out machinery; that 
every worker or those dependent upon him should be compensated 
for death or accident. This principle may be improved to allow, 
for the question of fault or negligence, but in the complicated 
question of modern production the assignment of fault or negligence 
is difficult, Avhile the occurrence of accident or disability is most 
frequent. A need therefore exists for the combination of persons 
engaged in any individual industry or factory alone, and for the 
operation of an adequate fund for the payment of suitable allowances 
(with or without consideration also to the size of the family) in 
cases of accident, disability and' later on even superannuation. 
These funds have gradually been widened to include allows ances 
also for sanatorium and maternity benefitvS, and eventually also for 
the protection of widows and orphans left behind. As for the 
contributions necessary to build up the funds to pay these 
allowances, it is obvious that the money should come from the 
industry; the woj'ker or prodiicei, but finally from the consumer; 
by a deduction from the wages or by a fixed (‘ontribution from the 
employer, but finally by an addition to the cost of the product of 
industry. But means of uppareiiily going in shares by the 
worker and the producer is to give it a reulisiit' touch and to secure 
the co-operation of both. The workers feel an enhanced status 
and in any case can deliberate to the best of advantage of the 
workers themselves. The employers have also come to recognise 
the advantages of such funds and even in India have been begin- 
ningto introduce suc‘h schemes in part or in whole as may suitable. 
There are however certain obvious diWiculties, both at the start 
and during the subsequent stages of such funds. The age and 
health constitution of the persons engaged in any large undertaking 
is naturally much varied, and the exposure to risk at the different 
parte of the industry is hard to assess. Moreover suitable rates 
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must be evolved for the contingencies involved in superannuation, 
widowhood and orphanhood. Without properly constructed tables 
and adequately determined rates of contribution and benefit, the 
fund is unlikely to be stable for all time. And the first criterion 
of a fund of this character is its solvency. These actuarial diffi- 
culties air; considerable in the case of our Indian enterprises and 
suitable statistics can be made available by the (lovernment in a 
short time by properly organising their Labour Offices, where they 
exist, or by opening suitable agencies for Mich work in future. 
The Social Tjeagues such as are now in existence can also supply 
useful information in this direction. After corsiilerable agitation 
it was only at the time of the Census in 1921 that even in Mngland 
dependency statistics of orphanhood, widowhood, ei(*., were intro- 
duced for the first time, and a similar agitation must be .set imme- 
diately on foot in this (*oimiry to secure the inclusion of this data 
at our next Census in 1931. This being a mutual system of 
insurance, the scope may be widened to include indemnity for any 
kind of contingency that may be thought of to improve the lol 
of the labourer. These funds cian be operated through the em- 
ployers, or as in certain places by the trade unions or oven by 
the labour banks, but to lay empha»sis ui>on the benefits to workeis 
alone, these funds have been called employees’ funds. 

9. State National Insurance. 

A scheme of the kind described above is one of slow growth 
and cannot directly l)e brouglit into our country without the proper 
enlightenment both among employers and among employees. It 
can be accelerated mainly in proportion to the strenglli and ])ower 
of labour which, in western countries, has brought pressure to bear 
upon the employer and has left the State foi* developing scdiemes 
of national insurance — for health and relief against unemployment 
and pauperism, and during old age. Statutory provision is made, 
and is being continually improve<l, for extending these schemes 
on a non-contributoi‘;y^ basis, and also for persons %vithout reference 
to means test. One can gauge for himself what strides have been 
covered in England by such benevolent Acts as the Xational Health 
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In&tuance Act, 1912, the Superannuation Act, 1922, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1923, the Widows^ Orphans and Old Age 
Pensions Act, 1925. These are constantly being watched and 
widened by a separate Actuarial department created under the 
Ministry of Health; and during the last 12 years, besides large 
disablement and malerniiy benefits, the Exchequer made a 
direct grant of .U7 millions, while as medical benefits £8 millions, 
and as sickness benefits another £8 millions luive been disburse^l. 
Japan also, starting much later in the field, has already covered, 
under the guidance of a separate department for Social Affairs, 
an extraordinary range in the matter of s<K*ial relief. Under a 
Post. Office IVnsions Act the following benefits were paid in 1924: — 


Uonefit. 

Kumber of persons. 

Yen. 

Invalidity 

... 1,430 

51 ,402,000 

Old Age 

... 4,132 

113,380,000 

Sickness 

... 3,384 

99,2.57,000 

Feeble Ohildren 

... 1,194 

1.55,019,000 

Miscellaneous . . . 

(i2o 

8, 321, (MM) 


As this was not calculated to go far enough, a new Hill has 
been ])ro])osed whose main ])rovisions are : 

Ituloor ivlief: Old and l)ed-ridden ])e(>ple wlio have no 
relatives to look after them are to be jdaced in insti- 
tutions. 

(hitdoor relief: (1) Old people and widows with children* 
are to be ])rovided with relief at home by the grant 
of (‘ash 01 ’ food, clothing, fuel, etc. (2) Old persons 
may 1 h» plac'ed, subject to certain prescribed conditions, 
under the care of selected families. (3) An old age 
pension is to be paid, either in part or wholly from 
the State trea.surv, to old and invalid ])ersons, subject 

to specified condition as to age, health, capacity, 
income, record of offences (if any), et(\ 
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Medical telief : Miiiiicipal bodies, or the State, will provide 
medical relief for destitute sick persons, in the form 
either of free treatment by doctors specially appointed 
for ^vhe purpose, or by a money giant adequate for 
the purpose. 

P rote, f Ion for poor children: (1) Orphans and deserted 
children who are in a helpless condition are to be 
placed either in institutions or in fajnilies. (2) 
Children who are under the care of widows or deserted 
wives, and children Avho are destitute though they 
have parents are to be given relief either at home or 
in institutions. Other minor and incidental reliefs 
have been proposed also, and for administrative 
purposes Relief Commission have to be set up by (1) 
towns and villages, (2) prefectures, and (3) the State. 

It will probably be noticed that some of these, being more of 
a cliaritable and philanthropic* nature, are not exactly of the form 
of insurance. To decide the extent ol the several measures of 
relief that may be proposed, to collect suitable statistics for the 
scientific working of these, and generally to be entrusted with the 
allied matters of organisation and superintendence, a separate 
bl anch of the administration, in the Central and the Provincial Gov- 
ernmenis, like the Government Actuary's department in Britain, or 
the Bureau of Labour and Social Affairs in Japan, charged 
exclusively with ibis kind of work should at once be created. 
Again, it will also be noticed that this protection is mostly upon 
a non-contributory basis, in which even the State must find the 
funds for this pui*pose by special extension, ?.p,, by making the 
society in general bear this cost. On this matter, it would be 
hard to obtain general agreement in any countiy, and particularly 
so in ours where it is already rent by factions, by overtaxation 
and by poverty. Obviously also, it is too much to expect the State 
will in some mysterious manner be able to prevent misfortune from 

occurring to any of its members, or if it does occur, to indemnify 

I 

Sjiim for the loss sustained on account of his own ignorance, lack 
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of thrift aaid industry. However, some agreement must be reached 
upon the matter of common or social obligation and an additional 
cost be put upon the production of the common articles of con- 
sumption to meet these legitimate demands. It will be remembered 
that the last International Labour Conference at Geneva adopted, 
after the collection of considerable Jiierature on the point, an 
international agreement on Sickness Insurance and passed two 
Conventions and a Ilecommendation in that connection. At the 
last session of the Legislative Assemblj", Mr. V. V. Jogiali d^ked 
whether “ the (Toveriiment of India as a signatory to the League 
of Nations would ratify the said Conventions and Recommenda- 
tion.” It is a little (lisconcerling that Sir Bhupendi^a Nath Mitra 
made up his mind to reply Recomniendation is not capable of 
ratification. I am unable to say whether the Conventions uill be 
ratified or not ! ” in spite of his own admission that the Govern- 
ment of India have not yet had the o]/p()riunity of examining 
these ! ” 

10. Fraternal Assessment Insurance. 

These ortliodox sell ernes of social and national insurance usually 
leave out iu the western ( ountries, persons engaged in agric ulture. 
In India we cannot afford to neglei t agricultural and rural workers, 
because they form the bulk of the population. To them the ela- 
borate schemes for accident, invalidity, vsanatorium and superaimua- 
lioii, etc., benefits are not urgently necessary. The initial benefits 
may, on the other hand, bo confined to (1) death and (2) sickness 
among the iiersonal contingencies, and to (3) dearth through 
famine and flood as being the contingency analogous to unemploy- 
ment in industrialised countries. These risks are vital and provision 
can easily be made for the ])ayment of burial, or a larger assurance, 
benefit at death in the usual manner. In rural areas* sickness or 
disease is a prevalent jiest, and medical mlief, with or without 
money or grain allowance, is a very urgent need. Similar relief 
during famine and flood is a crying want for the agricultural 
workers. Government and private agencies are already existent 
in some form or another to give protection through medical and 
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Sanitary assistance on tlie one hand^ through distribution of clothing 
and grain, through the opening of relief works, and even through 
the remission, in part or in whole, of assessment on the other hand. 
It is only urged that these social instincts may well be developed 
m, scientific and organised linos, and regular schemes of social 
insurance providing for death, sickness, famine and flood, be pro- 
vided as part of the administration. It is therefore suggested as 
a practical measure, that a compulsory fraternal assessment 
ihiitirance be started with families as units, providing for death, 
sickness, dearth through famine and flood in the first instance, 
worked rough village panchayats and taluk boards, with vigilant 
supervision as part of the local administration, and supported partly 
by flat contribution from ike families and partly by a proportionate 
alienation of certain State revenues of the area. 

11. Historical Precursor. 

The first difficulty that will be exaggerated, will probably be 
that the conditions precedent for insurance are not satisfied in this 
country, viz., (1) that there must be a risk of a general loss, (2) 
that the probabilitj^ of the occurrence of ’this casualty is capable 
of being calculated with some approximation to certainty, and (3) 
that the cost of provision is not prohibitive. While it is true that 
there are no ready statistics to disprove this allegation, it will 
probably bo admitted tliat the risks are of such a. nature that 
neither the insured nor the insurer can prevent or hasten them: 
that a large number of persons being exposed to risk the con- 
templated failure falls upon a comparatively small number during 
any short interval : and that the loss when it does occur is worthy 
enough to be provided against, if necessary, even from the general 
revenues from the State. Dazzled with the perfect network of 
social and scientific insurance of the present day in the west, let 
us not forget that their historical precursors were the discr^ited 
Friend! Societies, Fraternal Orders and Assessment Insurance. 
May wj not ask if their foundations ’were not the emancipation of 
the family as a social unit and the development of a strong religious 
(social) purpose? Is it not true that India possesses both 
17 ^ 
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the above foundationfl to a remarkable degree, and one may venture 
to ask, why should not history repeat itself in this country by 
fraternal assessment insurance? 

12. Safeguards. 

It is generally argued that defective methods are inherent in 
fraternal assessment : that reserves sufficient to guarantee payment 
of benefits are not provided for from the beginning : that certain 
adverse selection by younger members, etc., will vitiate any scheino 
of assessment and so on. Much of this classical criticism misses 
the point when a compulsory or universal system is insiste^l upon, 
and when a family with its constant character and composition and 
not an individual with his varying age and status is the basis of 
assessment. Accumulation of overcharge from the very inception 
may easily be secured under the intimate Government supervision 
proposed, and the relationships fo be included in the family 
and the periods of commencement and cessation of the benefits may 
bo left to determine themselves after slight experience, ]^ven 
supposing deficiencies occur, they may be liquidated by pooling 
areas, or by additional levies, or even by a State subsidy, as revemie 
remissions are frequently being done in ever-recurring periods of 
drought and famine in this countiy. 

13. Supervision. 

As regards organisation, it will be conceded that Indian life 
is a . fabric of village communities linkeil through village pancha.ya.ts 
and local boards to provincial and imperial governments. A com- 
plete hierarchy of ‘‘ lodges, districts and orders already 
exists functioning even in matters of finance. The social and 
ceremonial aspects of fraternal assurance societies appeal to the 
Indian temperament even more than the Industrial Courts, Trade 
Boards and Insurance Commissioners. National ideas of co- 
operation in this country favours perhaps a compulsory levy or 
assessment (both as money and in kind) in time of need rather 
than as a level premium contribution when no obvious risk is being 
run. Our village accountants are discerning men of the most per- 
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feet and intimate knowledge. A very large nninber of fratem^fi 
associations, provident societies, chit funds, Jetifis, etc., are in 
actual working order even now and they deserve to be given a 
certain civic and legal status. A vigorous policy of consolidation 
will vivify them and easily secure the rural reconstruction that is 
now being attempte<l. A vigilant supervision will secure beneficent 
results out of them, and a legal status to them, with increased co- 
operation from Post Offices and Taluk treasuries will elucidate 
the jiroper working in this country of fraternal assessment insurance. 
It is refrevshing to note how even the inadequate and unsatisfactory 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (India, 192?) hat made progresvS : 
the rc(‘cnt Government or India’s Review lecords that prior 
to the coining into force of the Act, considerable doubt was felt 
regarding the possibility of an Act of this kind working smoothly 

ill India but the administration of the Act so far, 

huvS given rise to renuukably little difficulty, and there is eveiy 
reason to believe that, in its main features, the Act is well adapted 
to meet the need it was created to satisfy.” 

14. Administration. 

As has already been admitted, the chief trouble is with the 
la<‘k of data whereby to anssess the actual financial commitment 
involved in any scheme. However, hypotheti(‘aIIy following certain 
estimates made by Colonel Hutchinson, the Public Health Commis- 
sioner in India, in his Report for 1922, we can make certain crude 
cab uliiions. Taking the same basis of 3 75 million annual deaths 
and 075 millions of weeks of sickness in the year, and allowing 
a burial benefit of Rs. 100 and a weekly sickness allowance of 
balf-tv-rupoe, the cost would be Rs. 375 and Rs. 337^ millions 
respectively, or together in round numbers, Rs. 71 crores annually. 
This when capitalised at 7 per cent, amounts to about 1,000 crores 
of rupees in the aggregate. These figures may appear to be 
impossibly large. But it may be noted in passing that the public 
debt of India, provincial ^nd central, Indian and English, amounts 
to about the same figure, namely, Rs, 964 crores. Even on an 
annual basis, it may be remembered that the military expenditure 
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in India amounted between 1921'^lMid 1925 to 'an annual average, 
of 67^ crores of rupees, almost tlie above estimate of 71 crores of 
rupees. Of course no rough figures even are obtainable for a 
scheme of national agricultural insurance.* It should however be 
possible, from direct State contributions, by pooling several endow- 
ment funds such as the Famine Insurance Fund, the Lady Dufferin 
Fund and such other charitable funds as may be i)Ooled together 
(and this is leally a very important matter}, by the consolidation 
of the funds now being collected by national and non-official organi- 
sations for famine and flood relief and for rural reconstruction, 
and in the main by personal contributions from the beneficiaries 
themselves, to finance such a scheme. Deficits and excesses can 
always be adjusted wiih the accumulation of experience. After 
years of actual working the experience rates will automatically 
emerge, even as the Manchester Unity Experience or the American 
National Fraternal Congress tables were not bom Minerva-like 
fully formed. So with India too; and in a few years of actual 
administration there would be scope and material for the so-called 
Mobile Bill ’’ to be put into enactment. No time in India, is 
more propitious than the present for social reform, social relief 
and social legislation. The revival of age-old fraternal assurance 
with ample safeguards and securities, let it be repeated, will 
neither be an impossible nor an unscientific undertaking at the 
present moment in India. Only public enlightenment and insistent 
agitation can advance the auspicious day, whereas the interminable 
postponement of national schemes of insurance in India would be 
fatal, for 

. . . not to understand a treasure’s worth 

Till time has stolen away the slighted good, 

Is cause of half the poverty we feel.^’ 

• It is understood that an Agricultural Census of the World will be held in 
1930 and it is to be hoped that its scope will be extended to include statistics 
for the provision of insurance for distress caused by famine and flood* 
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SUMMARY. 

Economic science is iinforiiinaie in much of its nomenclature, 
and ** social economics has to bo numbered among the terms 
that tire elusive and misleading. If we think what social econo- 
mics ought to mean on the analogy of railway economics, ’’ 
and such-like special economic investigations, we are at once 
faced with the fact that the name does not seem to differentiate 
it from economies in general. The sources of this confusion are 
to he found in the fact that Economics is itself essentially a social 
science. The term “ social psychology does not suffer from 
the confusedness of the phrase “ social economics, and social 
economics itself would not do so, if economics had been a 
study of the material processes and methods of production. 

Some writers would make a division of economics into ^^pure^’ 
and social ’’ on the gionnd that part of its data l)elong8 to 
the nature of things and part to the realm of humati contrivance. 
But such a division of the science seems undesirable because the 
pure ” part would have a very narrow and hypothetical range, 
and because the ‘‘ pure ” elements are after all only facts now 
operative in a particular social medium abstracted from thats^; 
medium. The field of study for social economics is made by the 
practical spirit of man which introduces new factors into the 
economic environment, deliberately aimed at bringing the econo- 
mic world into greater harmony with ethical ideals. Social 
economics is the study of these ameliorative factors, and should 
in the main confine itself to description, analysis and criticism 
of actually instituted movements. A course of siudy in social 
economics could take up the ameliorative contrivances as they arise 
under the usual divisions of general economic study. In view 
of the subject-matter we want a name that will indicate the study 
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of institutions and movements within the economic field aimed 
at making the economic forces work to human advantage. The 
name “ social economics can properly suggest the subject that 
it studies, only if we allow the word social to take its colour- 
ing from the endeavour to establish economic justice. 


EconomicR is a branch of science which is unfortunate in 
much of its nomenclature. The title political economy is 
itself positively misleading as an indication of the scope of the 
science that it names. The important word “ utility bears a 
significance that has to be carefullv divstinguisbed from the mean- 
ing of the same word in everyday speech, and the much used 
term “ marginal ” has an evasiveness that is apt to foster am- 
biguity. One of the subjects set down for discussion at this 
Conference is Social Economics/’ and it seems to me that we 
might profitably spend some time in thinking about this title, 
for it is itself an outstanding example of confused and confusing 
terminology. Tlie piii^pose of this Paper is therefore to ask what 
are tlie implications of the phrase Social Economics to divS- 
cuss what jdace there is for such a department in economic 
science; and to consider what name would fittingly indicate tlie 
scope of that department. 

It is generally agreed now-a-davs that Economics is the study 
of the social aspects of man’s wealth-getting and wealth-using 
activities. Marshall defines the science as ‘‘ a study of man’s 
actions in the ordinary business of life; it inquires how he gets 
his income and how he uses it ... . Thus it is on one side a 
study of wealth, and on the other and more important side, a 
paH of the study of man.” Gide in a still more explicit way 
draws attention to the sw'ial implication, Avhen he says — Poli- 
tical Economy has to do with the relations of men living in 
.society, in so far a^s these relations tend to satisfy the wants of 
life and concern the efforts made to provide for all that is generally 
understood by material welfare.” Henry Clay in his book, 
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Economics for the General Reader/^ puts the scope of the 
science tersely and clearly when he says — Economics is the 
study of business in its social aspect, the word ‘ business ’ being 
used in its broadest sense, to cover all lawful ways of making a 
living. 

Starting therefore from the commonly received definition of 
economics, there is plainly room for many pai^jicular economic 
investigations whose particularity depends upon directing the 
attention to some special part of the business world. Thus we 
understand at once the meaning of the phrases Railway Econo- 
mics/’ Shipping Economics ” and “ Rural Economics.’’ The 
utility of such phrases is that they demarcate the field of study. 
^Vhen vre take up a book on shipping economics we know that 
it is going to deal with the social aspects of the shipping busi- 
ness. vSo when we open a book on laral economics, we expect 
that it w ill deal with the relations to their fellowmen of farmers 
and other mrally located persons, so fai as these relations concern 
their weaUh-geiting and wealth-using activities. Now analogi- 
cally “ Social Economics ” should mean the study in its social 
aspects of the business activities of men living in society. But 
how would that study differ from Economics in general? 

The confusion arises from the fact that hiconomics is in itself 
essentially a social science, and therefore to qualify it by the 
word socdal ” is misleading, because it Ksuggests that there is 
an economics which is not essentially a social study. There is 
not the same confusion in the phrase “ Social Psychology.” For 
in Psychology w^e may first of all study the processes, the ex- 
periences and the activities of the individual mind, and then go 
on further to study the mind and behaviour of the individual in 
the social environment. It may be true that psychologically the 
individual is ” made ” by his social environment, but neverthe- 
less the individual mind and will is a definite field of fact and 
can be laken as a field of study without necessarily going on 
to discuss how the capacities and tendencies of the individual mind 
operate in the life of scK*ieties, or bow they determine the fonji 
of the social organization. But in Economics you cannot get 
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away from the social reference. You do not normally have youlr 
field of fact bound up in the activities of a single individual. The 
single individual cannot represent all the facts that you are try- 
ing to study. The facts of economics arise through the relations 
that men establish between themselves in the pursuit of material 
welfare. Hence economics is always concerned with phenomena 
which are social. It is concerned with the relations that subsist 
between buyer and seller, between producer and consumer, between 
borrower and lender, between rent-payer and land-owner, between 
employer and employed. It seeks to understand the principles 
which regulate the connections between such-like sets of indivi- 
duals. 

The position would be different if Economics were a teiihniqi\e 
of business organization, or if it were an account of the actual 
material processes and methods of wealth production, or if it 
were a chemical or physical analysis of the constituents of wealth. 
For then we would need an adjective to indicate the study which 
concerns itself with the social aspect. Hut as we know, the other 
aspects are dealt with not by the science of economics, but by 
business training colleges, technical institutes and scientific 
magazines of various kinds. Economics itself is not the art of 
material production, but is the science which seeks to discover 
the laws underlying the ax'tiviticvS of ordinary business life. It 
moves therefore in that region where value appears, and as that 
phenomenon normally involves exchange, economics must be a 
social science. So far therefore the word social added to 
Economics appears to be no more than a redundancy. 

There is how^ever a ground of distinction that might possibly 
give a real significance io the term “ social economies,’’ and we 
now turn to consider it. This is the distinction bej^w'een the 
Economics that can be built upon data belonging to the nature 
of things, and the economics that is based upon data that are not 
permanent and universal but that vary with the changing organi- 
zation of human society* The Economics all whose data belong 
to the nature of things would be called Pure Economics.^’ 
The Economics part of wdiose data are belonging to the nature of 
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things and part are within the sphere of human contrivance, would 
be callefl “Social Economics.*’ 

We must certainly admit that there are a number of elements 
in Economics that belong to what may be called the nature of 
things and that are outside the range of human adjustment. 
These are permanently given data concerning the world In which 
man lives, concerning the psychology of the human species, and 
<!onceming the relation between the world and man. A number 
of important economic truths arise from the ground of these funda- 
mental facts. Because nature and man are what they are, there 
are certain ways in which man must ]>ro(‘eed it he is to get from 
nature the things that he recxuires for the support of his life. 
So too there are ])rinc‘i]des to which man must conform if life 
is to be lived in comfort. Even for an isolated, solitary man, 
living undei (‘onditions that precluded any division of labour and 
any exchanging, certain economic facts would emerge just be- 
clause of what nature is and what he himself is. Thus the concep- 
tion of Wealth would arise as implying that which he found 
desirable and which, being limited in cpiantity, had a unitary or 
specific impoi‘1aiic‘p attached to poHions of it. The fact that labour 
is the fundamental means of producing wealth would become 
apparent — and Avitli that fact the ideas of form, place and time 
utility. The conception of Capital too would soon emerge, and 
also the law of diminishing' utility and the law of dimishing 
returns. Finally, the differing marginal utility of articles, as 
determined by the urgency of his need and the stock of them 
possessed, would, cwen for the isolated man, bring oxit the idea 
of value. 

It is undoubtedly a useful mental exercise to think away the 
partic ular forms of social organization, and to reduce the ec'ono- 
mic factors to their lowest terms. It helps us also to understand 
more clearly the economic forces presently operative, if we mental- 
ly add them on gradually to more simple conditions. But still 
it hardly seems legitimate' to cut Economics up in the way suggest- 
ed into two pai'ts labelled “pure” and “social.” For the 
pure ” part must inevitably have a very narrow and also a very 
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hypothetical sort of range, and yet the name will suggest that 
its place is the premier one — which will be suggestive of the tail 
wagging the dog ! 

lliii there is a more serious objection than that against 
tniiicating the science into ‘‘ pure and ‘‘ social in this way. 
It would, if pure economics were given importance as a 
separate study, tend towards false absti^action, and perhaps bring 
back the dangers of the economic man. So far as there are any 
“ pure ’’ or universal elements in economic science, they are 
operative in particular social media. We could not, for example, 
have a theory of value of any significance, if we regarded it as 
emerging from no particular social organization — based neither on 
free com])etition nor monopoly, neither on private pioperty nor 
(‘oinmunisni, nor any other particular kind of economic society. 
The fact seems to be that there can be no economic science of any 
imjmrtance unless it be a study whose system of theory blossoms 
out of a paiticular social medium. Instead therefore of tiwing to 
break the study up into “ pure economics ” and ‘‘ social econo- 
mics,” it would seem io be a less artificial and a much more 
fertile ])rocedure to keej) the general theory undivided, to main- 
iain the science of economics as the study of man in the ordinary 
business of life, and to make a comparative study of such economic 
environments as are distinct enough to make comparison worth 
while. 

Turning iioav from the misleading suggestions which the 
phrase ‘‘ so<*ial economics ” carries with it, let us inquire what 
plare there is for such a study as the name commonly covers, and 
then we may be in a position to decide what name would be more 
fitting. The essential function of economic science is to describe 
the economic facts, to understand them and explain them. Its 
function Is not to pass ethical judgment upon them, ‘‘nor to set 
U]> ideals. 13ut economics is not the whole of a man\s mind, nor 
does the pursuit of it exhaust his whole personality. One ingre- 
dient of the human personality is a practical, ethical spirit, which 
manifests an unquenchable demand that the ideal be made real. 
This ethical spirit of man surveys the facts as e<!onomic science 
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describes them, and it surveys the operations of cause and effect 
in some particular form of society as economic society analyses 
them. The survey makes clear the lack of congruence between 
some of the facts of the economic environment and the demands 
of the moral conscience. Thereupon the practical spirit of man 
devises remedies, and launches tliem into that economic organizer 
tion. And then arises tlie department of study that goes by the 
name of social economics. It is really the economic study of 
factors that have been deliberately introduced with a view to 
bringing the economic world into closer harmony with man’s 
ethical ideuls. If we liold fast to the definiticn. of economics as 
the study of man in the ordinary business of life, then social 
economics Avill mean the study of factors introduced into that 
ordinary business of life in order to secure certain desirable results. 
It is desirable, for example, that in ^he ordinary business of life 
the individual should not be crushed down because of his weak- 
ness as a single individual in bargaining for wages, and so the 
device of Trade TTnionism is invented and brought into operation. 
Social economics then comes along to study what the effects of 
Trade Unionism really are. Again, it is desirable that those who 
fall out of industry on account of sickness, accident, unemploy- 
ment or old age, should not be left unaided. So schemes of 
sickness insurance, accident insurance, unemployment insurance, 
and old age pensions are devised and are fitted into the economic 
environment. Then social economics comes along to study the 
economic influences of these new elements in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life. 

Social economics then deals wilh those movements and in- 
stitutions which are designed to advance human welfare and 
which try to effect this advancement by modifying in some way 
the methods of getting or using wealth. It really means the econo- 
mics of social amelioration within the economic field. It is the 
light that is to guide the statesman in estimating the effects of 
measures which aim at modifying the economic forces so as to 
make them tend towards ends that harmonize with some ethical 
ideal. 
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III connection with the scope of social economics, the main ques- 
tion would seem to be whether it should confine itself to amelioiut- 
ive modifications of tl)e economic environment lhat have actually 
come into existence, or whether \i should be a kind of Utopia in- 
vestigatoi*. T am inclined to think that it should deal mainly with 
description, analysis and criticism of actually instituted movements. 
Experiments in the modification of the economic environment ihat 
have been introduced anywhere in the world mit^ht be taken up and 
studied, and their applicability considered. There would however 
be no harm in making* an occasional excursion into imaginative 
remedies — just as it is useful at times in general economics to 
deal with unreal abstractions in order to bring certain matters 
into clearness, though for the most ])ait it should confine itself 
to what actually goes on in the ordinary business of life. 

If we were to draAv iq) a course for this department of study, 
we might follow the ordinary divisions of the science, c onsidering 
in connection with each division the main institutions that have 
been introduced to guide the ec*onomic* forces towards the ends of 
the social ideal. Thus undei Pvoduvtion we might study the eight 
hours day, the co-cqierative credit movement, factory legislation, 
etc. Under Con.sit mpfio/i we might study co-opeiative supply 
societies, consumers’ leagims, etc. And under Dintrihntion , old- 
age pensions, sick, accident and unemployment insurance, trade- 
unionism and profit-sharing, use of taxation to influence distri- 
bution, etc. 

There remains finally the question whether we can fiml a 
better name than the mislc»acling one* of social economics ” for 
the department of study whose contents wc* have now indic’ated. 
The main rec|uirements of tlie name are that it should suggest 
the study of institutions and movements which arc^ contained 
within the economic field and which aim at making tlte economic 
forces work to the a<lvantagc* of (or at least not to the detriment 
of) individuals or classes who would otherwise be handicapped or 
oppressed. I he Economics cif Soc*ial lleform ” occ*urs to one^s 
mind as a possibility. Hut it is too wide, for while many social 
reforms refer to the wealth-getting and wealth-using activities of 
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man, many of them do not — e-g., the abolition of untonchability 
and the establishment of compulsory education. “ The Economics 
of Welfare also suggests itself, but it also would be too wide. 
Eor with such a title one would expect discussion of many things 
that fall within the sphere of l^conomics in general. What w^e 
want to get is a short phrase which will adequately indicate the 
branch of economic studies that deals with contrivances aimed at 
moulding the economic environment nearer to the pattern of justice. 
It seems to me, after much consideration, that it is impossible 
to get a phrase that will he both neat and sufficient. We should 
have to resort to some cumbrous expression hke * ' The Economics 
of Economic Contrivances for securing Economic Justice,^’ or ‘‘ The 
Economics of Amelioiaiive Measures in the Economic vSphere.^’ 
As such awkwnird inoiistrositie; would be impossible, I fear w^e 
shall have to kecj) to the phiase “ Sorml Economics.’^ We shall 
have to be content io let the thing defined itself define the defini- 
tion. We musi, that is to say, in using the phrase “ social 
economics,” allow' ihe word “ social to take its tone and colour- 
ing from the matiers studied. We must allow the word social ” 
to suggest the endeavour to establish justice in the economic 
realm, io build a tuie society, to secure a real community of 
interests. This meaiis^ I fear, that ” social economics ’’ w^ill be 
a significant jihiase only to those who have already immersed 
themselves in tlie study of its subject-matter. But perhaps that 
is the (ase wdtii all namings. 
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Extent of professional Lefjgary in ('ahiutta — ^Tlie probable 
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The i)roblem of jjrofessional beggary in Calcutta has assumed 
serioiis iiroportions in recent times. But our civic conscience has 
not yet been sufficiently stirred to remove this abominable blot 
upon the fair name of the T/ondon of the East. It is an evidence 
of feeble civic conscience and lackadaisical ])atrioti8m that the 
streets of Calcutta should be littered with honible wrecks of 
humanity — a swarm of deseiwing and helpless people, incurables 
and defectives, swelled by the able-bodied vagrants and delinquents 
pestering people with their absurd importunities. In every 
crowded thoroughfare of the city we find these specimens of de- 
generate humanity suffering from loathsome and contagious 
diseases— the lepers, the insane, the idiotic, the feeble-minded— 
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men of abnormal deformities of* body and mind. We pass by quite 
uneonoerned or toss off an wcasional pice with an emotion which 
is as transitory as the mental imag'es of the kaleidoscopic sights 

great cify. 

]t will be well at the oulsei to realise the extent of the beggar 
problem in Calcutta. At the Censu.s of 1911 the number of beggars 
enumeiated in Calcutta including the suburbs was 5,()24, of whom 
no less than 2,240 were Mahomedans, 3,9b2 were males and 2,572 
were females. At the Census of 1921 the number of beggars enu- 
merated in the city of ('alcutta was (>,(>91, of whom 2,5»39 were 
males and 4,152 females and who were accompanied l)y 2, (>41 
dependents as distinguished from the real workers. In 1921 
altogether 2,324 persons in the city and the suburbs were returned 
as suffering from one or other of the incurable infirmities. There 
weie 217 insane persons in Calcutta ami 130 insane persons in the 
suburbs; the number of deaf-mutes was 47S in (\ilc\itta and 09 in 
the suburbs; the number of blind beggars was 523 in Calcutta 
and 171 in the suburbs; and lastly the number of lepers was 259 
in Calcutta and 30 in the suburbs. Another curious fact, of which 
we must take note, is that the increase In the total numlier of 
beggars between 1911 and 1921 was in respect of female beggars 
only, the number of males in 1921 being the same as in 1911. 

hiiiquiring into the causes of this increase in the number of 
beggars in the city, we find conflicting tendencies. It is quite a 
])atent fact that private and well-directed charity, which has always 
foimed one of the most admirable features of our social system, 
has now been at a great discount on account of the pressure of 
e(K)nf)mic life. The private doles are smaller, and the existence 
of able-bodied vagrants, who assume the garb of religious mendi- 
cants, has caused a justifiable reaction against this form of chaiity. 
Moreover, the institutions for feeding the poor, such as 
Dharmasalas and Atithisalas, which used to be established by the 
benevolent rich some two decades ago, have disappeared. Then 
again it is also a fact that we do not find the same number of 
beggars on the occasions of alms-giving such as Sradhs as we 
used to find before. From all these facts it would appear that 
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professional beggary must have been diminishing. But, on the 
other hand, it may be urged that beggars find it more profitable 
to beg in the crowded thoroughfares of the city than to go from 
house to house, which means much exertion and small dole^lh 
kind and not in cash. * Moreover, the disruption of the joint-family 
system, which used to provide insurance against accidents and old 
age, has been a cause which tends to increase the number of 
beggars cast adrift in a friendless world. From the Census reports 
it appears that, out of flic total number of beggars, less than one^ 
fourth were born in the city. This would mean that there is an 
inflow of actual or intending beggars from centres affected by 
famine or failure of crops. Again we must reckon with those 
immigrants, who come to Calcutta in search of employment and 
a.re absolutely unknown to anybody there. There is ground for 
believing that many of them turn temporary or permanent beggars. 
All these facts explain why, on the whole, professional beggary 
should increase in Calcutta and its suburbs . 

Next we will attempt a rough classification of Calcutta 
beggars. The professional beggars in that city form a multi- 
farious body, and they range from those who are no better than 
stinking bundles of flesh to the well-fed, pestering rogue. A 
classification is necessary not only for purposes of remedy and 
relief, but also for a right understanding of the problem. We 
may broadly classify (.^alcutta beggars into (1) Able-bodied and 
(2) Disabled. Among the able-bodied beggars the religious 
mendicants, whose religious order or sect enjoins upon them the 
discipline of begging, form a class apart. As for the rest, they 
may be divided into various classes. One of these classes will 
include the drunkards, the licentious, the shiftless vagrants, etc. 
Another category will include the orphans, the cast-outs, the 
neglected who are the products of the disruption of the joint-family 
or the break-up of family life as the case may be. The juvenile 
beggars will come under this category. A third category will 
include occasional beggars who beg during the period of their 
unemployment. Among the disabled beggars, those who are 
suffering from curable diseases will fall into a distinct group* 
19 
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Another ca,tegory will include those who are suffering from per- 
manent disability suc h as the blind, the halt and the lame as well 
as those whose physical disability is due to old age. A third 
category will include those who are suffering from hopelessly 
incurable diseases such as leprosy, insanity, syphilis, etc. 

Let us now consider the penal measures undertaken to dis- 
courage professional beggaiy and the institutions wliich exist for 
the mitigation of this evil. Without being too vehement I can 
only say that boih the (loverimient and ilie City Fathers have so 
long neglected a sacred trust, and the Government have tinkered 
with this ])roblem with an antiquateil legislation administered in 
a slipshod and spasmodic manner 

Tip to the year 1910 the beggars of Calcutta and its suburbs 
came under the operation of sections 70 and 40 of the Calcutta 
and Suburban Police Acts. The sections provided that ‘‘it is 
an offence punishable, iu Calcutta, with imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding one month, and in the suburbs, with a fine not 
exceeding Bs. 50, to beg for alms in any public street, thorough- 
fare or place or to exi^ose or exhibit any sores, wounds, bodily 
ailments or defonnity, with the object of exciting charity or of 
obtaining alms, or to seek for or obtain alms by means of any 
false sidteinent or pretences.'’ Thus we had a piece of legisla- 
tion which was the least calculated to prove either a deterrent 
or a corrective. Ti was really nonsensical and cruel to send an 
aged, an infirm or an incurably diseased person to the prison 
without making any provision for any sort of Relief or Infirmary. 
In 1910 the law was amended by adding sections 70A and 40A 
to the Calcutta and Suburban Police Acts. It was provided that 
‘‘ any aged, infirm or incurably diseased person convicted and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment on account of such offence might be detain- 
ed for tlie tei in of imprisonment in a Refuge instead of%eing sent to 
jail. Ihe absurd rigours of sections 70 and 40 have been miti- * 
gated to some extent because there are now the “ Refuge,’’ the 
Juvenile House of Detention and the Leper Asylums to accommo- 
date the various kinds of beggars. But still no useful purpose is serv- 
ed by confining them for a certain period at the end of which they 
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are free to resume their profession more warily. Again it is simply 
ludicrouM to fine a beggar because the fine, which is usually not 
prohibitive, amounts to nothing more than a license fee. More- 
over, there is no sense in prescribing the imposition of fines on 
suburban beggars, except if it be assumed that the suburban 
beggars are specially capable of paying fines. 

The worthlessness of the present laur is clearly seen in its 
actual operation, which is nothing short of a public scandal. During 
1917 the police arrested ?,739 beggars, of whom 2,719 were sent 
up for trial. Only tliree persons were ac(iuitted. Of the re- 
mainder 1,0»31 were inorelv \vanied and discharged, 1,020 were 
detained till the rising of Ihe eouri, 234 were fined and 155 only 
were awarded various terms of imprisonment. Tn addition 145 
beggars were sent 1o the Juvenile House of Detention, 5 to the 
Ilefuge, and 2t) to the Leper As>lum at Oobra. It will thus be 
seen ihai out of 2,799 beggars sent u]) for trial 2,151 escaped scot- 
free after a novel and lather amusing experience of a mwk-trial 
which surely breaks the dull monotony of a beggar's life. Of the 
remaining 565 beggars who were convicted, 300 were sent out 
for a change of air to the prison or the House of Detention. Of 
the remainder only 31 persons came under the operation of the 
rather benevolent sections 70A and 40A of 1910; and these 31 
di^^ahled persons were taken care of not for the rest of their miser- 
able existence but for an arbitrary and shori period in asylums too 
few and too small to maintain a large number of them. The 
beggars too have accejitcd the situation in good humour. It is a 
notorious fact that many beggars welcome arrest for they are fed 
at Government expense while they are detained in the police lock- 
up or the court lock-up during the pendency of a case, and the 
continuance of their profession is not likely to be interfered with, 
as in the majority of c’asos they are back on the streets the same 
ufternoon. Moreover, the magistrates cannot bring themselves to 
believe that poverty is a crime and are naturally disinclined to send 
the beggais to the prison' and the prison authorities too are un- 
willing to admit diseased beggars into tbe jails for fear of contagious 
diseases. Thus it is clefiir that the law as regards beggars has 
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proVed a dead letter and is a standing di#i^1ha"ce to the civic life 
of the city of palaces. 

As regards the institutions which exist for ameliorating the 
lot of street beggars, they are too few and small to cope success- 
fully with this evil. We have seen that the main difficulty ex- 
perienced by magistrates in the enforcement of i)enal measures is 
the want of habitation to which the beggars can be sent either for 
correction or for relief. Apart from certain orphanages and rescue 
homes, the Eefuge is the only institution in Calcuita which may 
be regarded as a sort of vagrants’ home ; but so far as the existing 
law is concerned, it is of little use owing to the fact thiit no 
beggar can be compelled to reside there for more than a month. 
The Eefuge was started in 1901 and owes its existence to the public 
spirit of Mr. A. M. Biswas, the founder of this iiivstitution. It was 
started with the object of admitting cases which were not admitted 
in other institutions, c.//., children under 3 years of age, illegiti- 
mate children, persons suffering from incurable diseases who were 
discharged from hospitals, and non-criminal lunatics. The number 
of such admissions was 339 in 1923 and 226 in 1924. The number 
of persons who were convicted hv the different courts under the 
benevolent sections 70A and 4r0A of the Police Acts and were ad- 
mitted into the Refuge, wavS 194 in 1923 and 89 in 1924. Of the 
220 persons admitted in 1924, 30 per cent, were suffering from 
incurable diseases. Those who are not suffering from incurable 
diseases are usually discharged after a time. But young children 
are not discharged unless and until their guardians or any other 
resiionsible persons take charge of them, because, if discharged, 
they generally come under the influence of the Goondas, become 
troublesome and are again convicted and sent back to the Refuge. 
The children are taught weaving, carpentry, etc., and are also 
required to do all sorts of household work in the Refuge. When- 
ever possible, employment is secured for them and they get an 
honest start in life. 

The worst feature of the beggar problem in Calcutta is, how- 
ever, the absence of institutions which can accommodate beggars 
suffering from loathsome and incnrable diseases, specially pauper 
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lepers. So far as th^auper lepers are cowcemecl, the Governisie^t 
legislation is scandalously unsatisfactory. Under the present 
licper Act a leper means, any person suffering from any variety 
of leprosy in whom the process of ulceration has commenced.’’ A 
pauper leper has been defined as '‘a leper who has in a public 
place solicited alms, exposed or exhibited sores, wounds, bodily 
ailment or deformity with the object of exciting charity or who 
is at large without any ostensible means of subsistence.” The 
^provision, therefore, is that only a pauper who lias open sores can 
be arrested and detained in the Leper Asylum, and that he is 
discharged as soon as his sores have healed up, no matter whether 
he is still suffering from the disease or not. So that the result 
has been that 80 per cent, of the admissions to the T^eper Asylums 
are re-admissions. Hut it is a patent fact under the provisions of . 
the Act pauper lepers are discharged in a dangerously infective 
condition. In fact the Leper Act, as the Health Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation remarked, is “ based upon entirely erroneous 
conceptions of the epidemiology of leprosy.” 

Now, so far as institutional relief is concerned, there is very 
little of it considering ihe gravity of the leper problem. There^ 
is only one institution, viz., the Ticper Asylum at Gobra, wher^ 
there is accommodation for only 150 patients, 30 beds beings 
reserved for Europeans and 120 for Indians. Some of the patients 
come voluntarily but others are forced to come. Some of these' 
are picked up from the streets in siudi a moribund condition that 
a large percentage of them die before treatment could begin. In 
view of the fact that there are no less than 1,000 lepers in the 
city maming about in a highly infective condition, it is really 
pitiable that institutional relief has been found possible for only 
150 lepers. The Leper Mission has recently acquired 700 acres 
of land in Midnapore for a leper settlement, where pauper lepers 
can be compulsorily segi'egated. Through the generosity of a 
European businessman of Calcutta the Mission contributed 35 to 
40 thousand rupees for purchasing the land. Rut the land is 
lying idle for want of funds, and it is scandalous and shamefuL 
that neither the Government nor the Corporation of Calcutta ha^ 
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been able to set apart adequate lunds for ameliorating the condi- 
tions of pauper lepers who are a menace to public health, if not 
anything else. 

As for beggars who are suffering from other forms of incur- 
able diseiises, we find that there is no hospital for incurable beggars, 
and the (Government of TJengal and the Corporation of Calcutta 
have neglec ted a duty which they seem called upon in the interests 
of cominon humanity to fulfil. The result has been that sucli^ 
beggars have been accommodated in the ordinaiy hospitals, and 
have oc'cupied space which could be much better utilised by aft'ord- 
: ing relief to those who would benefit by treatment. In 1919 the 
Superintendent of (himpbell Medical School and Hospital and the 
Superintendent of the Medical College Hosj)itals brought to the 
notice of the Surgeon-deneral that “ there was an enormous 
number of aged, infirm and paralytic patients for whom no pros])ect 
of health could be afforded by medical or surgical treatment.'’ 
The policy of drift went on as usual till 1921, when the Chief 
Officer of tlie hire Brigade complained that there was a shortage 
of beds ill the hospitals and that eases taken by ambulances to 
hospitals were refused admission and that greatest difficulty was 
found in finding ac'commodation for the homeless beggars, fii 
1922 the ("oiporation complained to the Surgeon-tGeneral that the 
ambulance service would break down and there would be great 
public scandal if cases were refused admission. The 8urgeon- 
(xenoral re])lied that a grave public scandal already exists in the 
fact that there is no jmblic Infirmaiy which is found in every big 
‘town in England. 

At last the matter became serious and critical when it was 
discovered that the parties phoned vp for ambulances to remove 
patients, but the telephone operators refused the calls and asked 
parties to make amingement for beds in any hospital and then 
phone up for ambulances because the telephone operators got 
instructions from hospitals ‘‘ not to semi any more oases as ihero 
are no beds vacant." In fact ‘‘ public scandal " could go no 
fuither. 

^ow what are the remedies for this wretched state of things? 
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As rejfards the remedial measurer which may he adopted to combal 
this social evil, Ceylon and Bombay funiish object-lessons in the 
matter of the social control of the wrecks of humanity. As early 
as 1907, Ce>lon passed the Vagrancy Ordinance and has established 
the House of Detention and Home for Vagrants. Under the Act 
beggars aie arrested and brought before the magistrate. It the 
magistrate declares them to be vagrants, they are taken by the 
-lioUce to ilie House of Detention which is a sort of clearing house 
and is under police control. The vagrants are here sorted and 
medically examined. Those who are diseased and aged are passed 
on to Ih^ Home for Vagrants which is in charge of the Salvation 
Army. TJiose vhvi are alile-bodied are either sent to tea-estates 
and other places of employment (persons refusing work being 
liable to impiisonment up to a ])erlod of one month) or are made 
to sign an agreement to leave Ge\lon and not to return for 5 years, 
and are expelled if they fail to do so. The cost of the upkeep of 
the Home foi Vagrants is equally divided between the Colombo 
Municipal Council and the Ceylon (xovemment. Other towns which 
send vagrants tc the Home pay the cost of their vagrants. 
Mendicant beggais are exempted from the opeiation of tho 
Ordinance. “ While the average number of inmates pc^r month 
in the House of Detention lias becni G6 and in the Home for Vagrants 
J49, from 1913 to 31st ])ecembei, 1919, actually no less than 3,4t)6 
vagrants passed through the institutions.’’ (Mendicancy Com- 
mittee’s Report.) 

In Bombay the Beggars’ Camji at RowU Hill is an institution 
started on essentially the same lines. The street beggars are sent 
to the camp by the police, but the majority are collected from the 
streets by volunteer workers who “ generally fix upon a centre 
where the beggars are known to gather together and two by two 
they sc*oiir the streets and lanes picking up any who are willing 

No pressure is brought to bear upon 

them; they all come of their own free will.” (Report of the 
Helpless Beggars’ Relief Committee, January, 1983.) Ihe beggars 
are conveyed to the camp in horse and motor ambulances lent to 
the g,uthoTities by the Municipal Health Department. When a.- 
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new batch arrives at the clntp^ after their particulars have been 
taken and necessary records made, they must all see the doctor 
who very carefully examines each case. After this is over each 
has to take a bath, and this presents quite a problem for some 
have not bathed for months. This is fallowed by a substantial 
meal which all appear to enjoy.’' A doctor from the Municipal 
Health Department attends to the sick everyday. Although the 
camp is meant only for helpless beggars and so there is little hope 
of suc(*essfully carrying on any industry, yet an attempt has been 
made. Some of the inmates have been taught cane-work and hand- 
loom weaving. The inmates are interested in gardening and alpjost 
the entire open space has been utilised to grow something or other. 
The total admissions to the camp in 1923 numbered 1,174, of wlfbm 
237 were blind, 390 sick, 188 lame, 30 mentally deficient, 5 deaf- 
mutes and 324 were children under Ki years of age. Most of the 
sickness was found to be the result of lack of nourishment and 
exposure, so that 50 ])er cent, of these soon recover and are 
dis(*li urged. 

In Calditta institutional relief ahould proceed on substantially 
the same lines. The principle should be to regard the beggar 
problem as the problem of Social Control. The beggar who has 
been declared a vagrant by the magistrate, should not be visited 
with specific punishment hut should he committed to the charge 
of experts who know his needs and can take proper care of him. 
Hence there should he different institutions for different classes 
of beggars. Moreover, it should l>e recognised that the success 
of these institutions will depend upon the spirit which animates 
the workers. Institutional relief can never be completely success- 
ful, unless the workers believe in the redemption of the social, 
moral and religious wrecks of humanity. 

As the Mendicancy Committee of 1920 recommended, the 
following institutions should be established as Integral Units ” 
of the machinery of poor-relief: — 

(a) Receiving Centre and Casual Ward. 

(b) Hospital for Incurables and Curable Ward. 
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(o) Almshouse. 

(d) Industrial Home. 

(e) Industrial School. 

The Receiving Centre would be a sort of clearing house like 
the House of Detention in Ceylon. Here the vagrants will be 
cleansed, medically examined and kept under close observation in 
order to determine the particular class in which he will be placed 
for purposes of relief. According to the i alculations of the Mendi- 
cancy Commiitee, the Iiuurable Ward should consist of 5 blocks 
with 40 beds each and the (Hirable Ward 50 beds. The Almshouse 
will be mcaiil for those who are driven to the streets by old age. 
They should be given lighi tasks and should be made to feel that 
paitlperism is not a cidme and might also be an accident. So far 
as the Industrial Home is concerned, it will be meant for applying 
the work-test to the vagrants and Jor enabling the disabled 
partially to earn their living. The familiar argument against 
pauper labour will be advanced no doubt ; but work-test is one of 
the essentials of poor-relief, for otherwise it will be difficult to 
determine no< only the vagrant’s willingness to work but also his 
capabilities, and hence poor relief will encourage the very para- 
sitism which it is one of its aims to repress. Perhaps the moat 
important institution will be the Industrial School, the aim of 
which will be to take care of the child-beggar, who, if he does not 
develop criminal propensities, develops into a confirmed parasite. 
It has been suggested that children ought to be kept in the school 
up to tlie age of 16. The main aim of the school should be to 
apprentice the boys to some trade as soon as practicable after giving 
them an elementary education. There should not be a fixed age- 
limit, for otherwise the school will be overcrowded and moreover it 
will be bad for the boys to gorw up in strict isolation. 

When discussing the various remedial measures, we should not 
lose sight of the religious aspect of the question. Alm’s-giving, 
specially in places of worship and near the bathing ghats, is one oi\ 
the familial' sights of Calcutta. Any interference with this custom 
by declaring begging in public places or thoroughfares illegal wiif 

20 
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be calculated to wound the religious feu^^ceptibilities of the Hindus, 
bcH'ause ahns-giving just after bathing and darshftn is regarded 
as a meritorious act. Again the religious mendicants as a class 
must necessarily be excluded from the category of ordinary 
vagrants. Hence the Mendicancy (^ommittee recommended that 
begging should be allowed in the vic inity of religious places and 
bathing ghats and that the law should not interfere with religious 
mendicancy. Hut if, as a result of the establishment of poor-law 
institutions, the law against beggary is made more stringent and 
Is more strictly enforced than at present, then it is apparent that, 
if this recommendation of the Mendicancy (Committee is carried 
into eft*e(‘t, there will be, firstly, an overcrowding of beggars in 
places of worship and secondly an increase in the number of bogus 
mendicants all over the city. 

With the establishment of the various ]voor-law institutions on 
the lines suggested above, it is essential that the existing penal 
measures should not only he made more stringent but should also 
be strictly enforced. Every person who has been declared a vagrant 
for the firsl time, should be sent to the* Receiving Centre and pro- 
perly dealt with, no matter whether he is able-bodied or not. Hut 
if the able-bodied vagrant is declared a vagrant for a vsecond time 
after his discharge from the p(K)r-law institution, professional 
beggary should then be regarded as an offence and he should be 
liable to tliree months’ imprisonment . If lie is declared a vagrant 
for the third time, he should be liable to imprisonment for one 
year. The corresponding terms of injprisonment in England are 
also three months and one year. Secondly, the system of realising 
fines from the suburban beggars under the existing law should be 
discontinued. Thirdly, there should be severe punishment for those 
able-bodied beggars who have set up a regular organisation, and 
either encourage their children to beg in the public street, or hire 
‘‘ emaciated, mutilated or diseased ” children for the purpose of 
exciting charity. Under the English law of 1908 the maximum 
penalty is imprisonment with or without hard labour for three 
months or a fine of £25, oi both, for a similar offence. In Calcutta 
the jiunisliment should be severer, eonsidering the well-organised 
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exploitation of unfortunate children, and thei^e should be amteimuih 
penalty of six months’ imprisonment or a fine up to Rs. 500, or 
both. 

In conclusion, let us consider the financial aspects of this 
question. As usual, negotiations are going on between the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and the Corporation of Calcutta on the subject 
of financial cominitments for a very long time. As pointed out 
above, the establishment of an Infirmary for Incurables has become 
so urgent that it cannot be postponed any longer The Corporation 
of Calcutta has long been pointing out the necessity of a home for 
incurables and c arables and has been asking the Government fo 
hear two-ihiids of the expen di tine on the ground that three-fourths 
of the beggais in Calcutta aie immigrants, and hence they should 
be chargeable to pioviiifial levenues. In lf)2H the Government 
pointed out that the Government Wvfc not piepared to admit 
liability in respect of vagrants in the city ot Calcrntta, although 
partial liability is accepted by the stale ot (V\vlon for pcxir relief 
in Colombo. Hitheito it had devolved almost entiieh upon pio- 
vincial revenues lo support the heavy cost of founding and main- 
taining hospitals for the public* of (^ilcuita. Hence, it fiuther 
develo])ment was to be made in oidei to pi ovule medical relief for 
vagrants, the Corpoiatioii of Oalcuitta ought to accept the necessary 
expendituie as a legitimate chaige on munic I'lial funds (Letter 
No. 2287-M, dated the 17th Juh , 1923). The Corpoiatioii pointed 
out that it cannot he said that “ it has devolved entirely upon 
jirovincial revenues to suppoit the heavy cost of founding and 
maintaining hospitals in Calcuitta ” ; as a matter ot fact some 23 
institutions owe their existence to piivate benevolence, and except 
the Calcutta Medical College none ot the institutions depend en- 
tirely upon Government. Most ot the above 16 institutions do 
not get an\ helj) tiom the Government. The Coiporation has 
founded and has been maintaining 16 dispensaries, and it has been 
spending moie than a lakli ot rupees annually in grants to chaiitable 
institutions and orphanages. Recently, however, the attitude of 
the Government seems to have undergone a change. The Govern- 
ment has relented so far as the" Hospital for Incurables is concerned, 
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but it will 33K>|t msMme responsibility for other classes of beggiers. 
This is obTious fiom an extract from a letter recently addressed to 
the Corporation on this subject : 

Government in the ministry of IxK^al Self-Government 
notes that a scheme for opening a hospital for incur- 
ables is now being considered by the Public Health 
Committee of the Corporation, and he awaits the 
CoTporation\s final decision on this question. 

As regards able-bodied and child beggars, His Excelleuciy 
ill (V)uiicil cannot accept the view that the provincial 
Government should be considered responsible for these 
persons, the Corporation making a contribution only 
to whatever scheme is devised for dealing with them. 
Calcutta affords attractions to the rich as well as to 
the poor, and it might be argued with equal force 
that a portion of the local rates paid by well-to-do 
immigrants from the mofussil should be handed over 
to Government to be spent for the benefit of * the 
districts from which they hail.” 

The Government has, however, consented to undeHake legis- 
lation providing that either foreign beggars should be oompulso,^rily 
repatriated or the cost of their maintenance should be borne on a 
capitation basis by the distiict or the province from which they 
emigrated. Tn this way the Government wants to simplify the 
problem and escape scot-free from any financial commitments. The 
financial problem thus has not yet been solved and the same policy 
of drift has been continuing. Tn justice to the Corporation of 
Calcutta, however, it may be montione<l that recently they have 
made a beginning by making a non-recurring grant of Bs. 10, 000 
for equipment and a recurring annual grant of Rs. 15,000 for main- 
tenance of an Incurable Hospital with 100 beds whiclf is to be 
opened by the Jatiya Ayurbijnan Vidyalaya. 
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SUMMARY. 

The first land mortgage * bank of India was registered in 
London on October* 4, 1863, and continued to grant long-term 
advances till 1885 when it was wound up. This business was 
taken up by the loan offices in the various districts of Bengal from 
the year 1865 and continues to the present day. All these institu- 
tions were however primarily in the interest of the landlords. The 
first definite scheme for assisting the ryots was outlined by Khan 
Bahadur Syed Ahmed in 1879. There were to be two separate 
institutions, one for the relief of agricultural indebtedness and fhe 
other for the improvement of land. But there were obvious 
defects, and other schemes were subsequently proposed. The 
consensus of opinion at present is that there is scope for long-term 
finance, both for landlords and ryots. The first may not be run 
on co-operative lines, but the second should be, as a separate 
department of the existing Central Banks. It is true that there 
are dangers in such mixed ’’ banking, but they may be guarded 
against. There will be efficiency and economy in management to 
outweigh this disadvantage. Apart from the objects laid down 
in the official scheme, other functions may also be suggested for 
the land mortgage banks in Bengal, e.^., the removal of uncertAin 
burdens on land. There are many details in the schemes of control 
and managenmnt on which there may be difference of opinion, 
but land mortgage banking will be eminently successful in spite 
of everything, if only it can usher in an era of greater agricultural 
productivity. 

SST 
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FIEST LAND MOETGAGE BANK IN INDIA, 

It is generally held that land mortgage banking in India is 
of recent growth and that the first bank of this kind, the Jhang 
Mortgage Bank, was started in the Punjab in 1920, But it is 
interesting to note that the earliest experiment in land mortgage 
banking in this country, was made sixty-four years ago. On the 
4th of October, 1863, a Company called the Land Mortgage Bank 
of India Limited, with a sub-title of Credit Foncier Indien, was 
registered in London. Its object was to grant loans on the 
mortgage of landed property in India. It had a subscribed capital 
of -£2,000,000, out of which £400,000 was called and immediately 
paid up. The Company was based on the model of the French 
Credit Foncier. 


DIEECTOEATE. 

Its first Board of Directors consisted mainly of persons who 
knew India very well/’ The first ('hairman was Mr. Samuel 
Laing, the Finance Member of India from 1860 to 1862. Colonel 
Balfour, late Chief of Militaiy Finance Department of India, 
Sir John P. Grant, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
T. T. Mackenzie, Esq., Deputy Chairman of the Eastern Bengal 
EaiWay, and W. Maokinnon, Esq., of Messrs. Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie & Co., served also as directors.^ 

OEGANISATION. 

The Company had its agents in Calcutta, Bombay aijd Madras. 
In addition to this, it had sub-agents in all the principal cities, 
towns and districts of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Scinde, North- 
West Provinces and Oudh.” The .Company’s bankers in this 
country were the three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay and 


X The Bconoinist (London), October 10, 1863, p. 1148, 
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Madras, where its Indian cash balances were deposited until they 
Avere requii^d for advances upon mortgage. 

BUSINESS AND PBOFirS 

The Company's work in India began in April, 1864. It 
appears from ihe report of the first general meeting of the share- 
holders held on the 4th October, 1864, that the maaiimum period 
for which loans were granted at the time was 7 years and that the 
interest charged on the loans varied from 8 to 10 per cent. The 
funds from which these loans were advanced, consisted, not only 
of the Company’s paid-up canital but also of its debentures floated 
in London. The Company’s loan operations increased rapidly 
during the first few years of its existence. By the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1864, its loans on mortgage in India amounted to £306,007 
4s. Od. Just atier one j^ear, the loans had risen to £914,839 Is. 9d.2 
The income from the interest on the loans steadily increased. The 
accounts submitted up to the 31st December, 1864, comprising 
actual operations over eight months, showed a net profit of £12,288 
7s. 8d. During the next year ending on the 31st December, 1865, 
the net profits rose to £24,399 16s. 2d., providing for an annual 
dividend of 6 per cent. 

GRADUAL DECLINE. 

The bank continued its work for twenty years more, though 
its subsequent history was somewhat uneventful. The last reference 
to the bank which the present writer has been able to trace is in 
the Bankers’ Magazine (London) of 1885. In that year, the 
Chairman of the bank observed in the annual report that their 
loan business had now almost ceased and the amount of current 
loans had been brought down to £35,000.” Tlie bank appears to 
have been closed shortly afterwards. 


2 The Economist, May 19, 1866, p. 14. 
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BEASONS EOB FAILUBE. 

Tlio reasons for tlie failure of this bank are not known. Its 
financial difficulty might have been partly due to the advance of 
large sums against tea; for, at the annual meeting of 1885, one of 
its shareholders, in referring to the bank’s unsatisfactory condition, 
complained of “ the steady fall in the average price of tea, and 
the probability of still further reduction in value.” Secondly, 
when the bank was started, it expected much from the proposed 
jextension of peimanent settlement throughout British India. The 
shelving of this proposal and later on its rejection in 1883, must 
have made its loan operations in the temporaiily settled areas a 
matter of considerable difficulty, as the lands in those parts still 
continued to be subject to fluctuating state demand for land 
revenue. Even in the permanently settled areas of Bengal, which 
formed the bank’s chief field of activity, new rivals came into 
prominence, which soon captured a considerable portion of its 
business of advancing money to Bengal landlords on the mortgage 
of their landed property. 

LOAN OFFICES IN BENGAL DISTRICTS. 

These new’ rivals are the loan offices which are now to be 
found almost in every district in Bengal. One of the earliest of 
these institutions was the Faridpur Loan Office Limited, founded 
in 1865 and registered by the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies 
in Calcutta on the 13th of June, 1870. The next rival in the 
field was the Mymensingh Loan Office Limited, started in the 
town of Jamalpur, in 1873. This was followed within a year by 
the Barisal Loan Office Limited, established in 1874. Two years 
later came the Jessore Loan Company Limited.^ 

DESCRIPTION OF A TYPICAL OFFICE. 

The following account of the last-named institution is to be 
found in a Resolution on the Administrative Report of the Presi- 

3 These four loan offices are still carrying on their business in their respective 
districts. 
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dency Division for the year 1881-82, pubHshed in the Calcutta 
Olazette of October 4, 1882: — 

The Jessore Loan Company has earned over 20 per cent, 
during the year on its capital of Es. 80,000. ...» 
The following account of this Company is given by 
ihe Commissioner:^ 

“ The Jessore Loan Company is an excellently managed and 
most useful institution, which after many struggles 
has won a large shaie of public conhd^nce. lti|, 
receives at the rate of 6 to 12 annas per cent. pei> 
mensem, and so large was the amoant offered last 
year, that a notice was actually issued that no furtjiier 

deposits would be taien The Company opens 

current accounts, issues cheque books to its customers, 
and transacts every brant h of banking business, but 
it is as a loan office that its main usefulness lies. 
It advances money on the security of landed property 
(putni and zemindari only), houses, jewellery and 
goods. Advances on land are calculated on the basis 
of ten years' purchase, and a margin of Es. 50 per 
1,000. The largest sum out on a single transaction 
is Es. 20,000. ... I may mention that Die capital 
. will shortly® be increased from Es. 80,000 to 
Es. 1,20,000. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has noticed with satisfaction 
the establishment of similar companies in other parts 
of this country. They are entirely under native 
management, enjoy the confidence of the public, and 
supply the needs so much felt in other parts of India, 

of agricultural banks ’» 

But the usefulness of the loan offices ' as agricultural banks was 

4 The Commissioner of the Presidency Division, Bengal. 

5 It is interesting to note that the share capital of the Jessore Loan Company 

IS at present Es. 1,20,000 out of which Es. 1,00,000 is paid up and Es 20 000 
uncalled. ’ 
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somewhat limited as they .ient neither to actual cultivators nor 
for agricultural improvements. 

PRESENT-DAY FEATURES. 

^ Even at the present day, only the loan otfice in the J alpaiguri 
district advances fairly long-term loans against tea gardens and 
machineries and shori-tenn loans with or without the hypotheca- 
tion of annual tea crops. The loan offices in other districts rarely 
finance any agricultural industry. Their chief business is to lend 
to zamindars, mainlj- on the security of their immovable landed 
property.^ Loans by such banks on the security of n on-transferable 
occupancy holdings of lyots are very rare. The Rangpur Loan 
Office Tiimited which was started in 1894, and has now a zamindari 
estate, with a gross annual income of Rs. 40,000, lends to its own 
tenants on the security of their occupancy holdings. But as the 
loan office is itself the zamindar, the non -transferability of the 
holdings does not affect it in any way. 

FOR ZAMINDARS AND NOT FOR RYOTS. 

It thus appears that the first land mortgage bank in India 
did not lend to the lyots on the security of their holdings. The 
loan offices which captured its business in Bengal have hardly done 
anything in this direction. In fact the idea of having banks 
mainly for providing better credit facilities for the ryots on the 
security of their land, seems to have been unknown in India till 
the seventies of the last century. 

AGRICULTURISTS^ RELIEF BANKS. 

The first definite proposal aiming at this abject wa^f made by 
Khan Bahadur Syed Ahmed in his Memorandum on Agricultural 

6 Loans are granted also on personal security. In one loan office the^ propor- 
tion of such loans to the loans granted on the security of immoveable property, 
is, according to its last balance sheet, 1 : 16 but in another loan ohice they are 
almost equal in amount. 
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Banks, dated September 3, 1879, and included in Appendix I to 
the Report of the Indian Famine Commission of 1880. In this 
Meniol*andum Mr Ahmed advocated firstly the formation of ^ 
agriculturists' relief banks, on the lines suggested by Sir John 
Strachey in 1876. One such bank was to be established in evefy 
district for the following purposes: — 

(a) To lend money to agiicultui ists : 

(t) for purchasing seed, cattle, ploughs and other agri- 
cultural implements 

(ii) for the subsistence of ienanls, their families. . . . 

(6) To provide for sale to tent^nts, corn, cattle, ploughs and 
other agricultural implements.'^ 

LAND IMPROVEMENT BANKS. 

He suggested also the formation of land improvement banks 
which would advance money to tenants or landlords for the objects 
named below: — 

(a) for the construction of wells, tanks, and other works 

for the storage, supply or distribution of water for 
agricultural puri^oses ; 

(b) for the preparation of land for irrigation : 

(r) for the construction of works for the drainage of land, 
for the protection of land from floods and such other 
purposes. 

Both the types of banks were to be limited liability companieti 
with share capital and the Government was to purchase a certain 
number of their shares. 

GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION AND (.^ONTROL. 

General superintendence over the agriculturists' relief bank 
in every district was to be exercised by a Deputy Collector 
nominated by the Government, ** The tah^ildar^ the peshlcar, the 
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kanunga^ the tahwildar of the talisil, the pafwari of eech village 
shall be held as officials of the bank/^ The bank was to liquidate 
the debts due by the tenants ’’ to the mahajan and grant them 
fuii;her loans on their pledging their zamindari or tenancy 
interests, or cattle or agricultural implements or the produce of 
their annual crop to the bank. The bank's rate for loans was 
to be fixed by the Government from time to time. The land 
improvement banks were to “ conform to the provisions of the 
Land Improvement Act of 1871." The Collector of the district 
was “ to be president of all the banks thus established and the 
funds " were to be deposited in the district treasury." Further, 
these banks were to be alloTved the privilege of having their loans 
recovered in the same way as was laid down for the recovery of 
advances made by the Government. 

SUBSEQUENT SCHEMES. 

The two classes of banks outlined above, would have had all 
the defects of Govemment institutions. The loans administered 
by these banks would not have fared better than the loans at 
present granted by the Govemment under the Land Improvements 
Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturists' Loans Act of 1884. 
Nevei*theless, the importance of Mr. Ahmed's schemes lies in this 
that they contained the first definite proposal for non-co-operative 
mortgage banks for the relief of agricultural indebtedness. Most 
of the subsequent proposals of a similar character have been dee- 
cribed by Strickland^ and need not be recapitulaled here. 

RECENT PROPOSALS. 

Expert opinion has undergone considerable change as to the 
classes of people for whom land mortgage banks are required in 
this country. Nicholson wrote in 1895 that banks devoted solely 
or chiefly to land moHgage credit, do not appear to be either 

T Btrickland : Studies in European Co-operation, Vo!. II, pp. 70-71, 
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Stilted to or needed by the ryots of the (M«^.<Jra8) Presidency, The 
clientele of the bants will consist of very small folk Tequiring 
very small loans ; no land bank can deal in such business, for the 
cost of enquiries, the risk of bad business, the woithlessness of 
petty parcels of land to a central bank, prevent a land bank from 
dealing with such folk, as the experience of Europe amply 
shows. Dupernex also advocated the establishment of land banks, 
not for the ryots but for the benefit of the encumbered estates in 
the United Provinces.^ But the establishment of such banks for 
the ryots appears now to be an accepted principle with both official 
and non-cfficial experts. Witness after witness before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India pleaded for the establishment 
of land mortgage banks for solving the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness. The only dissentient \^oice was that of Mr. Oakden, 
Chairman of the United Provinces Co-operative Committee of 
1926, who repeated his Committee’s opinion that the time for 
stai*ting such banks iu the United Provinces had not yet come. 

LONG-TERM FINANCE FOR RYOTS. 

It appears, however, that the Co-operative credit movement 
in India has now reached a stage when some special measures are 
necessary for effecting permanent improvements in land and for 
the liquidation of old debts. Unless these are adopted, even the 
work of short-term credit will be rendered more difficult. As 
Strickland writes, village societies of comparatively short-term 
credit. . . . cannot appropriately issue large or long-term loans 
from their own resources, and such loans as are given by village 
societies for the purposes of improving cultivation, redemption of 
old moidgages, or clearance of hereditary debt must either be 
limited to petty advances for short periods, or if more generously 
given against a land mortgage will lock up the funds of the tiny 

8 Nicholson : Report regarding the Possibility of Introducing Land and Agri* 
cultural Banks, Vol. I, Preface, p. xiii. 

9 Dupernex : People's Banks for Northern India, p. 8$|. 

2 
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community foi* a dangerously long term to the detriment of the 
general body of members. A moi'tg'age institution is therefore 
needed to supplement the society of shoid credit.” 

LONG-TEKM FINANCE FOR LANDLORDS. 

While the establishment of banks providing long-term credit 
to ryots will meet a leal want, similar institutions for landlords 
will also be quite useful. It is true that the demand for long- 
tenn loans by ihe landlords for making agricultural improve- 
ments, is A’ery limited. But they may require sucli loans for 
(‘learing off ancestral debts usually held at exoibitant rates of in- 
terest. As to the question whether such landlords deseiwe any 
consideraiion, Dupernex remarks. although a man who con- 
tracts debts and hopelessly encumbers his estates i^ not entitled to 
much consideration, it is otherwise with bis successor who has had 
nothing to do with incurring the debts.” 

LAND BANKS AND LANDLORDS. 

The land bank may also advance money to a landlord to buy 
out his co-sharers so that the subdivision of estates may be avoid- 
ed. This will remove one of the causes of absentee landlordship, 
by making it worth the while of the landlord owning the entire 
property to remain in his estate. Sucli banks need not necessarily 
follow co-operative principles. If by a certain amount of state 
{‘ontrol and state aid, the loan offices could be induced to advance 
loans for longer periods and at a lower rate of interest, they would 
meet the requirements of the Bengal landlords for the objects 
stated above. 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKS FOR RYOTS. 

As to the piovision of long-term credii for the lyots, banks 
providing such credit should be brought within the fold of the co- 
operative movement. Though the .spirit of co-operation is gener- 
ally lacking, one advantage of incoiqyorating the moi'tgage bank 
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under the Co-operative Societies Act will be that the danger ol 
cheap credit, which is greater in the case of the illiterate ryot 
than in the case of the more educated landlord, will be consider- 
ably reduced. The privileges granted io co-operative societies 
by the Government will also help the mortgage banks in their 
early stages. 

EISKS OF “ MIXED ’’ BANKING. 

There is a consideiable diflerence of opinion on the question 
whether the land moitgage bank for the ryot.s should be a separate 
institution or simply a departmeni of existing co-operative credit 
societies. Wolff said in 1916 “ riortgage credit in India . . . 
will be a gi’eat boon io ryots, bui it ought 1o be organised by 
means of districi insiitiitions whicn might very properly be of a 
co-operative order. And you (*an have no linking up of mortgage 
credit institutions and personal credit institutions for the pui- 
pose.’*^^ Calvert also objects to the confusing of local credil 
societies with mortgage banks as they are entirely separate 
institutions, with different objects and catering for distinct classes 
of members. 


DANGERS MAY BE AVOIDED. 

Though moitgage banking is of too complicated a nature to 
be carried on independently by primary ci*edit societies, one 
fails to see why such societies vu’ll not be able to do this work 
as agents of the Central Bank. The mixing up of short-term 
and long-term credit may be avoided by dividing the Central 
Bank into two distinct departments, one dealing with short-term 
and the other long-term credit. The loan offices in Bengal carry 
on, in addition to mortgage operations, a certain amount of ordi- 

10 Wolff’s article in the Wealth of India, February, 1916, quoted in the Report 
of the Baroda Land Mortgage Bank Committee, Vol. I, pp. 90-100. 

11 Mr. Calvert’s Note on Land Mortgage Banks in the Proceedings of the 
Ninth Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies in India, p. 128, 
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Eary banking. Some of these institutions are quite successful 
from the standpoint of shareholders. The Eangpur Loan Office 
Limited declared an average annual dividend of 48 per cent, 
during the last five years. 

ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN MANAGEMENT. 

One advantage of such ‘ mixed ^ banking will be economy 
of management. Two departments of the same bank will not 
involve the same expense as two separate institutions. As the agri- 
cultural holdings in India are generally very small, the room 
for costly agricultural improvements is at present limited. The 
amount of long-term loans is therefore likely to be smaller than 
short-term ones. ^2 non-transferability of occupancy holdings 

stands also in the way of the granting of large loans for long 
periods. The land mortgage bank, if it is a separate institution, 
may not attract sufficient business at the initial stage so as not 
to run at a loss.^^ The mortgage bank will therefore be com- 
pelled to extend^^ the area of its operation, with the result that 
it will have an insufficient control over the borrowers. “ A 
bank of large area,^’ as Strickland writes, ‘‘ will seldom be able 
to bring its members together in a general meeting or to keep itself 
informed of their condition and behaviour.'^ 

SEPARATE DEPARTMENT IN CENTRAL BANK. 

The only satisfactory solution is to ask the Central Banks to 
take up land mortgage banking in a separate department. Ade- 

12 The finding of the late Major Jack m his Settlement Keport of Bakarganj 
vvafe that the amount of short-term loans was larger. This appears to be true for 
other districts of Bengal. 

13 According to the latest Report on the Working of the Co-operative* Societies 
Act in Burma, “ the two Land Mortgage Societies in the Mandalay District are 
moribund and it will probably be necessary to disregister them.” Though no 
explanation has been given by the Registrar, the unsatisfactory condition of these 
banks must have been partly due to the starting of separate institutions over 
small areas. 

14 The Naogaon Ganja Mahal Co-operative Bank Limited, the only mortgage 
bank in Bengal, has an area of operations of about 80 square miles. 
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quate control over the proper use o^f loans would then be ensured 
by lending through primary credit societies under the Central 
Bank. One great advantage of the above scheme is that the ryot 
will have to borrow from the same institution both for his short 
and long term requirements and there will be a better check on 
his borrowing. The Naogaon Ganja Mahal Co-operative Bank 
Limited, which is the only co-operative institution in Bengal 
providing for land mortgage credit, grants also cash credit ad- 
vances to its members. This is a step in the right direction so 
long as shoit-term deposits are represented by short-term invest- 
ments and long-term funds by long-term loans. If the Central 
Banks refuse to have moitgage banking business, separate land 
mortgage banks of the Naogaon Bank type, may be started. 

FUNCTIONS OF MOETCAGE BANKS. 

Coming now to the functions of the mortgage banks, it may 
be said that in addition to the functions mentioned in the bye- 
laws of the Co-operative Mortgage Bank Limited in Bengal^^ 
such banks may partly solve the problem of divided ownership 
of land which lies at the root of the agricultural backwardness of 
Bengal. Though the Permanent Settlement declared the zamin- 
dars to be the proprietors of land, the occupancy ryot in Bengal 
may now, for practical purposes, be regarded as the proprietor 
of his holding subject to three charges : — 

(1) the existing rent charge, ^ 

(2) the liability to an enhancement of rent, and 

(3) the premium payable on the transfer of his holding. 

The last two are variable and uncertain. Obviously this is 

very unsatisfactory and retards agricultural improvement. 

15 The functions are : — 

(*■) The redemption of mortgages and liquidation of old debts. 

Hi) The improvement of land and method of cultivation. 

(iit) Installation and purchase of agricultural machineries. 

(tD) The purchase of land. 

(r) The grant of cash credit advances for current requirements of members. 
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REMOVAL OF UNCERTAIN BURDENS ON LAND. 

Legislation fixing rent and premium on transfer is likely to 
cause injustice, either to the landlord or the tenant. If the matter 
is left to custom, the onl}^ result will be litigation. The true re- 
medy is therefore to buy out the landlord with respect to his right 
to enhance the rent and to demand a premium; in other words, 
1o convert occupancy holdings into holdings at fixed rates. One 
of the legitimate functions of land moi'tgage hanks should be 
to find out money for this purpose. This, as is apparent, is difier- 
ent irom advancing money to purchase land to which objection 
Avas raised by Mr. Madan at tJie Ninth CWference of Registrars, 
on the ground that if would lead to speculation. The sclieme 
suggested is in reality^ a vS(‘henie for the im])rovemeiii of land 
by removing some uncertain burdens on it. 

ULTIMATE OBdEC^TlVK OF MORTGAGE BANKS. 

The principles to be followed in gi'anting to ryots long-term 
loans and in tbeii* repaymenf, the best method of raising* long- 
term funds, the ((uestion of limifed r,s. unlimited liability, the 
nature of State aid to be giveji to mortgage banking institutions 
and matters like these cannot be discussed in this papei* which 
already exceeds the limit of ten i)ages. But it may' be noted that 
the success of land mortgage banking will ultimately dei>end on 
the increased productivity of land, that is to say, on the (piestioii 
whether long-term credit will enable the ryot to grow two blades 
of corn Avhere only one groAvs now. 
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Credit is an almost indispensable condition of agriculture, 
particulaxly when it is conducted on a 3inall scale. The agricul- 
turist needs credit as working capilal, that is to say, for buying 
seeds and manure and for paying the wages of labourers. He is 
also often obliged to have recoui^e to loans for purchasing cattle 
and implements and for effecting improvements on the land. 
These are the ordinary uses of credit. But there is, in addition, a 
third purpose for w’hich loans may sometimes be taken. This is 
repayment of old debts. 

The agriculturist thus must bon’ow. But the question is, 
Wlierefroin should he borrow? The terms on which lie can obtain 
loans from the money-lender are such that once the cultivator is 
in his grip, it becomes impossible for him to free himself. On 
the other hand, cheap and facile credit is not without its draw- 
backs. It often leads to reckless and improvident borrowing. It 
is, therefore, necessary to devise some means by w^hich the bene- 
fits of easy credit may be secured without its disadvantages. 

The solution is found in co-opemtive credit. Institutions of 
this character perform, in the words of Horace Plunkett, the 
apparent miracle of giving solvency to a , community consisting 
almost entirely of insolvents." 

Co-operation may be considered from several points of view. 
In this paper I shall confine myself to its financial aspect. The 
co-operative movement has made substantial progress since its 
inauguration nearly a quarter of . a centurj’' ago. The number of 
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members has largely increased, and there has been a steady im- 
provement in the financial position of co-operative or^^i^^iens 
taken as a whole. In fact, capital has increased faster than Mem- 
bership. In 1925-26, the latest year for which complete, returns 
are available, the working capital of the entire co-operative^ move- 
ment for the whole of India was 57-3/5 crores of rupe^. The 
largest share of this total amounting to 11 J crores, belonged to 
Madras. The Punjab stood second, with a little over 9J crores. 
Bombay was a good third, with 8| crores. Bengal occupied the 
fourth place, the amount of her capital being somewhat less than 
crores. 

The different categories into which the working capital of 
co-operative organisations was divided, were, in 1925-26, as fol- 
lows : Share capital, 7-4/5 crores of rupees; loans and deposits 
from members, slightly less than 3-9/10 crores; loans and deposits 
from societies, 2 crores; loans and deposits from Provincial and 
Cfentral Banks, 19^ crores; loans and deposits from the Govern- 
ment, 1-2/5 crores; loans and deposits from non-members, and 
other sources, 18J crores; reserve and other funds, crores. 

Each of these categories deserves notice. The figures given 
above show that the aggi^egate share capital of the co-opera tivfr 
organisations is small, compared with the volume of their opera- 
tions. The amount of their reserve is even smaller. The owned 
capital of these institutions being inadequate for their work, they 
are compelled to depend very largely on borrowed funds. In 
other words, the co-operative movement, the object of which is to 
furnish credit, is itself maintained by credit. It is also worthy 
of note that loans and deposits from members represent only a 
small proportion, that is to say, less than 7 per cent, of the aggre- 
gate working capital. On the otlier hand, the loans from non- 
members and other sources are quite large. The contribution of 
the government, though inconsidei-able in amount, is of great 
moral value, inasmuch as it inspires public confidence in the 
stability of these institutions. A very important position is 
occupied in the co-operative movement by the Central and Pro- 
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vincial Banks which contribute more than one-third of the funds 
needed to'Mance it. 

words may be said about the financial operations of the 
different classes of institutions which constitute the co-operative 


credit J^vement. The primary agricultural societies claim our 
attention^first, in view not only of their numbei*, but also of their 
importance in the economic life of the community. Their aggre-" 
gate working capital in the year 1925-26 amounted to a little less 
than 23 crores of rupees. This was derived from the following 
sources : Share capital ^ 2f crores ; loans and deposits from mem- 
bers, IJ crores; loans and deposits from non members, 95 lakhs; 
loans and deposits from societies, 15 lakhs; loans and deposits 
from the government, 32 lakhs; Joans and deposits from Provin-* 
cial or Central Banks, 14 crores; reserve fund, 34 crores. Aiv 
analysis of the statistics of co-operi.tion shows that members’ 
shares represent about 10 per cent, of the working capital of 
primary agricultural societies. It shou!d be borne in mind ini 
this connection that many agricultural societies have no share 
capital at all. The usual rate of interest on l>bn»o wings varied 
during the year 1925-26 from 74 to 124 per cent. ; that on lend- 
. IjM?® ranged from 9f per cent, to 15 per cent. The total profit 
during the year amounted to 83 lakhs of loipees. The usual divi- 
dend paid on shares varied generally from 64 to 10 per cent. ; 
but in one province, namely, the Central Provinces and Berar, 


it was as high as 12 per cent. 

The activities of primary non-agricult ural societies are smaller 
in volume. In 1925-26, their total working capital amounted to 
8 crores and 85 lakhs. Of this sum, 24 crores was the share 
capital, 55 lakhs was the reserve fund, and the remainder was 
derived from deposits and loans. It is worthy of note that the 
share capital bore a much higher proporiion to the total capital 
of non-agricultural societies than it did of agricultural societies. 
The usual rate of interest on borrowings ranged from 6 to 124 
cent., and that on lendings from 6 to 15| per cent. The total 
profit during the year amounted to nearly 36 lakhs. The usual 
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dividend paid per share varied from 4 to 10 per eeni.^ In a few 
cases, it was as high as IG per cent. 

The financing* agencies of co-operative societies are the Central 
and Provincial Hanks. The main function of a Central Bank is 
two-fold, namely, (1) the balancing. of funds of primarv societies, 
and (2) the supply of capital. In 1926-26, the number of (^entral 
Banks in India (including the Indian States) was 558. Their 
total working capital was orores of rupees. This was derived 
from the following sources: Share capital, 2 crores and 12 lakhs; 
loans and deposits from societies, cioi'es; loans and deposits 
from Provincial and Central Banks, 2 crores and 85 lal.hs; loans 
and deposits from the government, 53 lakhs ; loans and deposits 
from individuals and other sources, 11 J crores; reserve and other 
funds, 96 lakhs. 

The usual rate on borrowings was lower than that of primary 
societies, ranging as it did from 2 to 7i per cent, (in a few case« 
to 9 per cent.). The lending rate was also lower, ranging from 
6 to 12 per cent. Jt is well-known that the profit of a bank arises 
from the difference between its borrowing and lending rates. 
During the year 1925-1926, the total profit of the Central Banks 
amounted to 374 lakhs. The iisual rates of dividend paid bv 
Central Banks were higher than those paid by primary societies. 
These varied from 5 to 12 per cent. 

In order to co-ordinate the operations of Central Banks, an 
apex financing institution is needed in every province. In the 
absence of a Provincial Bank, the work of the Central Banks can 
hardly be performed with efficiency and economy. As the Mac- 
lagan Committee on Co-operation pointed out some years ago, 
uncontrolled interlending among Central Banks involves an in- 
terlocking of liabilities which may sometimes lead *to trouble. 
Moreover, in some parts of the country, the Central Banks find it 
difficult unaided to secure locally funds sufficient to meet their 
needs. Such funds can best be provided bv a banking institution 
situated in the capital of the province which is able to attract 
deposits from the richer classes and which is better fitted to serve 
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aa a channel of colminunication between the co-opei alive movement 
and the Imperial ,and Joint-Stock Hanks*^ 

The main object of a Provincial Bank is thus the direction 
of the financial ystem of co-operation in a province with the aid 
of the Cential Banks. Each of the provinces of India, except 
the United Provinces, has now a Provincial Bank, and there is a 
similar institution in the Mysore State. The total work^^ 
capital of the Provincial Banks, at the end of the year 1925-26, 
was 64 crores, \^hich was divided as follows: Share capital, 44f 
lakhs, loans and deposits from societies, 41| lakhs; loans and 
deposits from Pjovincial Banks, IJ crores; loans and deposits 
from the government, lakhs; loans and deposits from indivi- 
duals and other sources, 3} croies; I’e^erve and other funds, 26|: 
lakhs The average rate of interest on bonowings as well as lend- 
ings was lower than that of the ( ential Banks, although the 
langes were quite as long. The total profit amounted to 5 lakhs 
and 81 thousand lupees. The usual dividend paid on each share 
varied from 6 to 9 per cent. 

It IS evident from ilie figure's given above that the develop- 
ment of the financial side of the ( o-operative movement has so 
far been fairly satisfactory. But the rate of progress has been 
exceedingly slow. The population oi the countiy is so large that 
the movement may be said to have only touched the fringe of the 
problem. In order that an appreciable impression may be made 
on the economic life of ruial India, funds must be forthcoming 
on a much larger scale. The existing lesources are wholly in- 
sufficient for the purpose of a substantial extension of the move- 
ment. Besides, there aie certain defects in its financial system, 
the most serious of which is an absence of elasticity. The diffi- 
culty of providing adequate fluid resources is great. The margin 
between lendings and borrowings is so small that, if a Provincial 
or a Central Bank keeps in hand a large amount of c^sh, it involves 
itself in loss. In some of the provinces, the co-operative banks 

1 Beport (»f the Coraiuittee on Coojeialion, p 65 
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obtain considerable assistance from Hie I|np^ial arid Joint-Stock 
Banks. Such assistance generally takes* the liiape of cash credits 
granted to a Provincial Bank on the security of pro^iiotes of so- 
cieties, fortified, in some cases, by the i>ersonal guarantee of men 
of meaivs. This system, however, does not prevail in, all the pro- 
vinces. The difficulty was felt keenly in Bengal where the P»o- 
vincial Co-operative Bank did not for a long time succeed in 
establishing business relations with either the Imperial Bank or 
the Joint-Stock Banks on lines described above. But, quite re- 
cently, an arrangement has been made with the Imperial Bank 
of India for the grant of cash credit advances by the local branches 
of the Imperial Bank to selected Co-operative Central Banks and 
Urban Banks on certain terms. This is a move in the right 
direction, and we anxiously await a full development of the system 
in the near future. Another defect of the present system is that 
during some months of the year the co-operative organisations 
have in their hands large surpluses which they are unable to utilise 
for any good purpose. If a close contact could be established 
between co-operative and commercial banks, considerable benefit 
might accrue to both agriculture and trade. 

This particular phase of (*o-operative finance was discussed at 
some length by the Maclagan Committee, who in their report ex- 
pressed the view that, while the help of commercial banks was a 
most useful adjunct to the resources of the co-operative banker, 
it would be unsound and dangerous to place too much reliance on 
such assistance. They thought that it might be possible for so-me 
arrangement being made with the Presidency Banks under which 
they would undeid:ake the duty of re-discounting agricultural 
paper for the Provincial Co-operative Banks. Failing this, tin' 
Committee suggested the establishment of a State fo-operative 
apex bank. Although they recognised that the carrying out of 
such a proposal was not free from difficulty, they urged its adoption 
because, in their opinion, the foundation of such a btiuk, apart 
from providing the requisite financial stability, was likely to 
prove helpful to co-operation in other wavs. 
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As the feesefve* B^k JJill is now before the Leffislature, Uie 
present moment s^ms to be opportune for taking up the sub- 
ject. 1 may mention in this connection that there are two 
provisions in the original Reserve Bank Bill which relate to 
the question of financing agricultural op^aiions. They are Sec. 
i4, clause 2(b) and Sec. 14, clause 4(e). The former provides 
tor the purchase, sale, and re-discounting of bills of exchange and 
promissory notes for the purpose of financing seasonal agricp^ltural 
operations maturing within six months. The latter provnfc for 
making loans and advances for fixed periods not exceeding ninety 
days against the secuiitj^ of promissoiy notes of any scheduled 
bank supported by documents giving title to goods which have 
been transferred, assigned, or hypothec^ated to the Bank as security 
foir cash credit granted for the financing of seasonal agiioultural 
operations. The first-mentioned provision will no doubt be of 
considerable use to the co-operative banker. But the six months’ 
limit is likely to operate as a handicap. The seasonal agricultural 
operations often gv beyond six months Besides, a failure of tlie 
monsoons may lead to a scureity or a famine. In such circum- 
stances, it will be impassible for the oultivatoi* to i-epay the loan 
within the fixed period. ^ The difficulty may be obviated by the 
addition of a clause providing that the maximum period of 
repayment may be extended to one year in the case of a co-operative 
bank in the special circumstances of agricultural operations. I may 
mention in this c’onnectioii that the Vederal Reserve Board of the 
United States re^-discolllli^s agricuitural paper for periods of nine 
months. 

2 This dihijulty has been felt in other countries. In regard to the United 
States, Mr. Merton L. Corey, formerly legal counsel for the Federal Land 
Hank of Omaha, writes : “ This experience of 1920 which brought widespread 
disaster to all agricultural sections taught us that the six months’ credit avail- 
able to agriculture is not entirely sufficient for agricultural needs, because it 
takes one year for the planting, harvesting and marketing of farm crops, and 
as long as three years for the breeding, fattening and marketing of live stock. 
Kuin followed the call for liquidation of farm paper upon a six months’ basis.’^ 
American Co-operation, 1926, 'Vol. I, p. 404. The problem was solved by the 
passing of the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, which provided credit ** which 
synchronised with the period necessary for the farmer to realise upon his farm 
operations.” 
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The second provision, as at present draftid, will not be 
available Jo co-operative banks, for advances are made by them 
on personal security, and not on the security of documents giving 
title to goods. Besides, co-operative banks are not included in 
the first schedule to the Bill. As a matter of fact, under Sec. 
41 of the Bill, no bank can come under the schedule which is not 
able to deposit in the Reserve Bank without interest a sum equal 
to Tj per cent, of its demand liability and per cent, of its time 
liability. This condition is exceedingly difficult for co-operative 
banks to fulfil. They generally work on a low margin of profit. 
In order that they may be able to leave considerable sums of 
money idle, it will be necessary for them to raise the rate of interest 
im the loans granted by them. This will mean not only an addi- 
tion to the burden of the cultivator, but will piove a hindrance 
to the growth of the co-operative movement. It would seem, 
therefore, desirable to insert in the Reseiwe Bank Bill a provision 
exempting the co-operative banks from the liability of keeping a 
deposit. Further, Sec. 14, cl. 4, subclause (e) should be so 
amended that advances may be made by the Eesene Bank against 
pro-notes or bonds of the Co-operative Provincial o! (Central Banks, 
supplemented, if necessary, by pledges of produce. It would also 
be very helpful to the movement if debentures issued by land 
inoi’tgage and co-operative banks be added to the list of secunties 
which the Reseiwe Bank may negotiate. Lastly, assistance may 
be afforded to co-operation by arranging for call deposits at low 
rates of interest. 

I desire to point out in this connection that the Federal 
Reserve Board of America always favours a | olicy of orderly 
marketing of farm products, and the facilities of Federal Reserve 
Banks are placed etfectively at the service of the cg-operative 
marketing associations. ^ Besides, these Banks mobilize the credit 

3 C. L. Benner : Federal Intermediate Credit System, Ch. 1. The author 
of the book gives the following among other instances: “The Board went so 
far in its desire to see that adequate credit was established for the marketing 
of agricultural products that on September 3, 1016, it established a special 
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resources of the oountry so that they unade more available to 
agriculture. 

On€f of the main drawbacks of the existing system of co- 
operative finance is the inadequate provision so far made for long- 
term credii . The necessity for such credit is already great, and is 
likely to be greater in future. If agriculture is to be a profitable 
industry, the results of science and education must be applied to 
it. For this purpose, loans ought to be made available to culti- 
vators for fairly long periods, extending, say, from two to seven 
years. Another purpose for which cultivators in India require 
credit is the liquidation of old debts. It is a well-known fact that 
agriculturists are, as a rule, hea'^ily involved in debt. So longi^ 
as these loads are not lifted from their shoulders, they will continue 
to drag their dull and dreary existence, without hope and without 
energy. Once Hhey are able to extricate themselves from their 
bandage to the money-lenders, they will breathe the air of 
freedom, and will apply themselves wholeheartedly to their work. 
It will be then, and not till then, that co-operation will attain 
its full measure of success. The credit granted for such purposes 
must be for sufficiently long periods which mwy extend to fifty 
years. ^ 

The existing resources of the co-operative organisations are 
insufficient for the granting of long-term credit on an extensive 
scale. Nor is the nature of the funds at their disposal such as to 
allow of investment for long periods. Special institutions, known 
as Tjand Mortgage Banks, have quite recently been established in 
Burma, Madras, and the Punjab. In Bombay, it is proposed, as 
an experimental measure, to start a long-term credit department 
in connection with the Provincial Co-operative Bank. A small 
beginning has been made in this direction in one of the districts of 


commodity rate of 3 per cent., on notes secured by non-perishable, readily market- 
able staples properly stored in warehoiises* ’ p. 88. 

4 In Denmark, the maximum lenf?th of a long-term loan granted by a land- 
credit society is ninety-eight years. It may be re-paid in less time by making 
a readjustment. Vide M. Campbell, Bural Life at the Cross-roads, p, 100, 
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BengaL But a central institution is needed to co-ordinate the'' 
activities of these organisations and to attract large investments. 
It is worthy of consideration whether a department of the p^posed 
Reserve Bank may not deal uath this matter. There are, it must 
be admitted, obvious objections to the proposal. If it be found 
impossible to overcome these objections, it will l e necessary to 
establish a State-aided All-India Co-operative Bank. 

A problem of a similar character received attention in Ireland 
a short while ago, where the Banking Commission of 1926 recom- 
mended the establishment of a central institution, to be called^ 
the “ Agricultural Credit Corporation,*' whose duty it will be to 
obtain from the public the funds needed for agriculture and«t6 
lend them to agriculturists. The basic principles of this institution 
are suggested to be the following: First, the institution should 
lend to co-operative credit societies the amounts Jhey need for 
the purpose of their operations ; secondly, all co-operative organisa- 
tions should be required to deposit the major portion of their 
funds with the Agricultural Credit Corporation. It is to act as a 
clearing-house for all co-operative credit societies. The capital 
is to be offered for public subscription; but it is suggested that 
any portion not taken by the public should be divided between 
the Government and the Banks. 

The establishment of a similar institution in India is likely 
to prove a great boon to the people. AVhen such an institution 
is established, the Provincial Co-operative Banks and the Ijand 
Mortgage Banks may be affiliated to the all-India institution. 
Such a plan will give completeness to the c(voperative credit 
edifice, and place it on a firm financial footing. It will command 
^arge resources, and be able to balance the funds of co-operative 
organisations throughout the country, the surplus of sone province 
being utilised to make good the deficiency (jf another.^ 

5 This question was discussed at the First All-India Provincial Co-operative 
Banks' Conference held in 1926, when the following resolution was passed : “In 
view of the importance and the complex nature of the question of the All-India 
State Bank, the Conference resolves that the matter be referred to the proposed 
Association of Provincial Banks for fnller consideration.” 
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international aspect of co-qiperation should not be lost 
sight of. At the Conference jon International Co-operative Banking 
which met at Stockholm in August, 1927, the following resolution 
was passed: “ The Conference further recommends that if the co- 
operative banks are placed on a uniform basis, this will facilitate 
the creation of an International Co-operative Bank/' Both 
economic and political considerations stand in the way of the 
establishment of such an institution at the present moment, but 
it is an ideal which ought surely to be kept in view. 

Co-operation is the real solution of many of the economic 
^prdblems of India. But it is unfortunate that th^ financial aspeci 
of the question has not so far attracted the attention which its 
importance demands. Time has now come when we must all 
combine and devise methods by which the entire movement may 
bei)laced on a sound basis so that the people may derive from it 
the maximum benefit it is capable of yielding. Tf the principles 
of co-operation are carried out on right lines and in the proper 
spirit, the movement will bring wealth, health and happiness where 
poverty, disease and squalor prevail at present. 


4 
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It is well-known that India is a land of villages and her 
economics today are mainly those of a rural countiy. The soul 
of India lies, therefore, in its seven lacs of villages scattered all 
over the country accounting for nearly 90% of the total population, 
the bulk of which consists of peasant proprietors, small farmers 
and, to a smaller extent, of landlords, landless labourers and 
country artisans dependent directly or indirectly on agriculture 
for their means of livelihood. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
moral and material welfare of Indians luiral masses is a question 
of vast national importance. This predominant position of the 
rural aspect of our national life is not likely to be appreciably 
affected even if the movement towards intensive industrialisation 
gathers strength in the near future. In any case, the national 
importance of a progressive, co-ntented, happy and sturdy rural 
population cannot be exaggerated and has been nuniversally 
recognised. While we welcome a speedy and all-round develop- 
ment of the economic resources of India so as to result in a much- 
needed and substantial increase of the national dividend and while 
we are alive to the necessity of hastening the pace of industrial 

41 ? 
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and urban development on healthy lines, a systematic policy of 
intensive rural development is urgently called for to remedy the 
various social, economic and administrative ills from which rural 
India is suffering today. Depressing pictures of rural misery and 
stagnation in India have been penned by H, H. the Aga Khan 
and' others whose account has been largely confirmed by several 
official documents and Committees of Inquiries, It is a universaliy 
accepted commonplace that the vast majority of the rural masses 
are in a condition of abject poverty, helplessness and despair, 
A low and precarious standard of living, an inadequate and un- 
^ nutritious dietary, meagre and rough clothiiig, insanitary housing, 
prevalence of disease, dirt and squalor and above all ignorance 
and illiteracy are the characteristic features of life in rural India 
and the position has been made much worse in recent times by 
the growth of village factions, litigation, and drunkenness. 

The causes of this deplorable state of affairs are not far to 
seek. In the first nlace, the solidarity and organisation of the 
old self-contained and stable village community in India have 
been considerably weakened by various factors such as adminis- 
trative centralisation, the economic revolution caused by the rapid 
construction of railways an 1 the subtle influence of Western 
individualism and ideals. The disruption of the village community 
has led to the isolation of the individual farmer and artisan and 
has left him without any other defensive organisation. The 
freakish character of the monsoon, the fractionalisation of holdings, 
and the loss of rural industries have weakened the economic 
position of the small village folk, while their ignorance and 
illiteracy have prevented them from taking a businesslike view of 
their occupation and standard of domestic expenditure and have 
helped their exploitation by other classes. The opening up of 
national and world markets and the consequent commercialisation 
of agriculture have not enabled the average farmer fully to reap 
the advantage of the change. The profits due to the world-wide 
demand for his products, instead of finding their way into the 
hands of the village producer, have principally served to fill the 
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pockets « of the money-lender, the lawyer, the trader a^d^ther 
urban classes who have fully availed themselves of their' new 
opportunities to exploit the ignorant, isolated, needy and generally 
unbusiness-like farmer. As Mr. Darling observes in his excellent 
study entitled ‘‘ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt,'" 
‘‘ the money-lender tempted him to borrow, the lawyer to qualrel 
and the trader to waste.’’ It is not a matter for surprise, therefore, 
that there has been of late an ominous increase in rural indebted- 
ness and that land has passed on a large scale from the hands of 
the peasant to those of the non-agriculturist money-lender. 

The loss of supplementai^y industries, largely due to their 
being suddenly exposed to the full blast of foreign competition 
has made village society solely dependent upon land. The un- 
restricted export of oilseeds, oilcakes and other manurial substances 
has acted to the detriment of the only industry of the country, 
viz,f agriculture. The modern amenities of life such as education, 
sanitation, communications, etc., have been largely monopolised 
by the towns in spite of the fact that the money for the provision 
of these facilities has been drawn mostly from the rural side. The 
wider opportunities offered by the towns have induced an exodus 
from the village to the town of its best intelligence and enterprise, 
leaving a blank in the village which it is not easy to fill. Lastly, 
the educated people of the towns and absentee landlords have not 
hitherto cared much to study rural problems and to understand 
and meet rural needs. Their knowledge, resources and enterprise 
have not been made available for the revival of village prosperity. 
The result is that the village today presents a gloomy and 
unattractive picture of people divided by factions and petty 
jealousies trying to eke out a miserable pittance from the land, 
with hardly any subsidiaiy industries and unable tB resist the 
first shock of a serious famine. This is particularly true of the 
dry villages, the wet villages being in a somewhat better situation. 

There is, however, a silver lining to the cloud hanging over 
the village. The extension of irrigation facilities, limited as they 
are, has put heart into the fortunate peasant who has come under 
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its b^wficial iafluence. The Co-operative movenieiit, while it has 
not proved a panacea for all economio and social ills and has 
touched barely the fringe of the rural problems bids fair, if 
pushed vigorously, to infuse new moral and economic strength 
into the rural population. Government are becoming increasingly 
alive to their responsibility for the welfare of the rural masses 
and aie trying to tackle the problem of rural stagnation, though 
their ejEEorts are often haphazard, unco-ordinated* and inadequate, 
llie Reforms have widened the rural franchise and have placed a 
lever in the hands of the rural voter for getting ameliorative rural 
legislative policies initiated and carried out, though his ignorance 
and the absence of a peasants' party organisation prevent him 
today from making his voice ejffectively heard in the councils of 
the nation. The Village Punchayats are being revived in the 
villages, though in this as in other cases, it is not easy to pour 
new wine into old bottles without cracking them. Education*; 
though still largely the monopoly of the urban population is 
showing signs of spreading to the villages. There has also been 
a general mass awakening due to forces liberated by the Great 
War. Lastly, the desire for a higher standard of living, though 
as yet not very intense, is creating that spirit of * divine ' 
discon+ent which in the West has proved a powerful stimulus to 
vigorous effort. 

There is, however, a considerable leeway to make up and the 
good* work that has already been commenced must be pushed 
forward — not in a nibbling, piece-meal and ^niggardly fashion as 
today — ^but much more vigorously, steadily, and comprehensively. 

We may observe here before proceeding further that similar 
conditions of rural stagnation at one time prevailed in European 
countries. The neglect of rural interests and unhealthy concen- 
tration on town economics was one of the legacies of the Industrial 
Revolution in the West. In the pre-War period the position of 
the small farmer in Europe was generally one of great weakness 
due to the loss of common grazing rights, decline in the communal 
life of the villages, complete individualisation of property and 
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pulTerisatioa of land. The War, however, has brought the 
peasant into the foreground and the recent agrarian history of 
Europe clearly shows that the peasant is coming into his own and 
is not going to be ignored in the political, social and economic 
arrangements of the nations. In most countries of small peasants 
in Europe — especially in Denmark — conscious efforts on a national 
scale are being successfully made to improve the lot of the peasant 
and even industrial England has been affected by the contagious 
enthusiasm of the new agrarian movement. 

Attention is being focused today in India on the need ot 
rural development and we may be permitted to hope that the 
work of the Boyal Commission on Agriculture may lead to the 
foimulation of a serious and well-thought-out national programme 
of rural regeneration. Several provinces have already address- 
ed themselves to the task of rural reconstruction in one way 
or another. Even non-official agencies are interesting them- 
selves in the matter. The Viswa Bharati of Babindranath 
Tagore has undertaken the work of rural reconstruction in some 
villages in Bengal. The rural development of the Punjab is well- 
known with its Board of Economic Inquiry, Co-operative Societies 
for consolidation of holdings, arbitration and compulsory educa- 
tion. The Madras Presidency proposes to establish a special 
Rural Development Fund for the supply of the principal wani^ 
of rural areas. In Bombay, the Government propose to revive 
spare-time occupations for the agriculturists and the report of the 
Committee appointed by them has already been published, while 
the Bombay Central Co-opei'aiive Institute proposes to take up 
rural reconstruction work in some villages shortly. Enlight- 
ened Indian States like Baroda and Mysore are giving a 
trial to several promising rural schemes and contemplate their 
extension. 

The moment is, therefore, opportune for tindertaking rural 
reconstruction work on a national scale and the enthusiasm that 
has been created ought to be pressed into the service of India by 
a suitable organisation and agency for rural work. The value of . 
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a proper organisation cannot be exaggerated particularly in a 
country like India, where the ayeiage citizen is too weak and 
resourceilesft to do much by himself. So long as the Indian fanner 
was practising subsistence husbandry and enjoying the protection 
of the old village organisation perhaps no further and special 
organisation was necessary in rural areas. But today conditions 
are altogether different. While the commercialisation of agricul* 
ture and the establishment of wide and competitive markets has 
made a different and stronger organisation necessary, even the 
old archaic organisation has been so weakened that it has ceased 
to be serviceable and the Bayat is left without any guidance or 
protection to face an altogether novel situation. The ideal of 
Better Farming, Better Business and Better Living is unattainable 
in the absence of well-directed and well-organised effort. 

It is obviously impossible to discuss at length the various 
rural problems of India in this short paper. All that we can 
attempt is to indicate the following principal items of rural 
reconstruction: (I) Education, (II) Public Health, (III) Housing, 
(IV) Communications, (V) Agriculture, (VI) Supplementary Rural 
Industries, (VII) Rural Amenities, (VIII) Rural Surveys and 
Statistics and (IX) Rural Development Organisation. 

(I) Eduoation. — In any scheme of rural i-econstruotion the 
place of honour must be given to the education of the rural masses 
as a necessary condition of any reform. It is obvious that so long 
as ignorance and illiteracy prevail in our villages and barely 6% of 
the population are literate all talk about rural progress is futile. 
The absence of a suitable system of rural education can be shown 
to be largely responsible for many of the evils we deplore: it 
aiggravates indebtedness, promote! improvidence and extravagance, 
impedes the progress of improved agriculture, and what is more 
serious than anything else, prevents that mass awakening which 
is quite essential for lasting reform. The present feeble an»d 
academic system of education in all its stages is too literary and 
Urban in character to be of any use to the farmer and the attilsan 
and it is little wonder, therefore, that they are unwilling to send 
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their children to the village school even when a village is lucky 
enough to possess one. The introduction of compulsory primary 
education in rural areas and a suitable reform of the educational 
system to meet rural needs are imperative at the present moment. 
There is no agricultural education worth the name today. What 
is required is not so much higher agricultural education in Colleges 
and Universities as mass education under a system under which 
general education with an agricultural bias in tlie primary stage 
is organically linked with vocational agricultural and industrial 
training in the secondary stage. The education imparted in the 
rural schools must be such as will promote interest in and love for 
agriculture and imral life in general, familiarise the farmer with 
practicable schemes of agricultural improvement, and what is most 
important, enable him to take to one or two subsidiaiy industries. 
Nature study of plant and animal life, school gardens and farms, 
suitable text-books dealing with rural subjects, manual training, 
technical education with special reference to local subsidiary 
industries, physical training, boy scouts training and teaching of 
first-aid would be some of the main items in a scheme of rural 
education. The educational system so devised must be largely 
controlled by the farmer himself and must enlist the services of 
efficient teachers with a Country-sense.^' Collegiate agricultural 
education together with higher agricultural research work must 
be continued. The agricultural graduates, however, should have 
a more thorough grounding in rural economics than they possess 
at present, as they would have to be drawn upon in future, not 
only for manning the agricultural service but also for directing the 
rural development work in general. 

The education of the grown-up people must not also be ignored 
and night schools, continuation classes, libraries and reading rooms 
should be started, and field demonstrations, agricultural shows, 
ploughing matches and rural exhibitions should be frequently 
arranged. The cinema and the magic lantern would be highly 
useful and effective media of education and propaganda in rural 
areas not only in agricultural matters but also those connected W?th" 
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public health and deserve, therefore, to be widely introduced in 
villages. 

A well-devised system of rural education would make the peo- 
ple responsive to new ideas, make them more willing to put them 
into practice, would inspii’e confidence among them and make them 
more businesslike and turn them into better and more efficient 
citizens. The question^f cost must be squarely and courageously 
faced by raising loans if necessary. 

^ The experiments in agricultuiul education being tried in 
some of the newer states of Europe, merit close study by Indians. 
At the end of 1921 the small Republic of Czechoslovakia possessed 
200 agidcultural, gardening, fruit-growing’, and forestry schools 
in addition to two agricultural academies, 16 agricultural secon- 
dary schools and a large number of popular two-year schools, 
winter-school, etc. Besides this, the country has also a popular 
training system extending even to the remotest villages. Agricul- 
tural education moreover, is fuithered by numerous agricultural 
papers, district and national exhibitions, by lectures, cinema films, 
etc. Czechoslovakia is by no means a wealthy country but is 
straining every nerve and sinew 1o achieve her economic salvation. 
What is missing in this country is the restless enthusiasm and 
the preparedness to make experiments even at the risk of repeated 
disappointments without which rapid progress is impossible. Gov- 
ernment in this country have done something for agricultural 
development but they can do much more. Nor has the educated 
community yet learnt to appreciate the vital impoidance of agri- 
culture in India. For example, most of the Indian Universities 
have hitherto neglected the study of agricultural economics. This 
is possibly due inter alia, to our political connection with Eng- 
land, which is predominantly an industrial country and our want 

* We are indebted for thie information to the late Professor G. B. Bhat4 
of Patna, who in the course of an extensive tour in Central and Eastern Europe 
had collected a mass of valuable information bearing on agricultural and rural 
life in general which he had' intended to publish in the form of a book. His 
untimely death is a great and irreparable loss to the cause of research in rural 
economics. 

6 
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of touch with the prog:ressive agricultural countries in 
Europe like Holland, Denmark, etc. This may be partially 
remedied if every university has a special department for translat- 
ing foreign works on agriculture into English and the 
vernaculars. 

(II) Public health. — Although it is true that the villages are 
less unhealthy than the crowded towns, village sanitation is by no 
means perfect and the problem of public health is as much a rural 
as an urban problem. Many of the villages are ravaged by major 
diseases like malaria, plague, cholera, dysentei^, tuberculosis, Kala 
Azar, hook-worm and minor diseases like skin disease, leprosy, etc. 
Disease leads to impoverishment, physical deterioration and mental 
depression and thus lowers economic eflSciencJ^ A campaign of 
public health and self-hygiene must be opened on a large scale with 
a view to overcome public prejudice, ignorance and apathy in res- 
pect of the laws of health and create a * public health conscience ’ 
as the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India 
puts it. Health Publicity Bureaus, Baby-weeks, Bed-cross work. 
Child-welfare, Maternity Leagues, Anti-Malarial Societies and 
Co-operative Dispensaries must all be pressed into the service of 
village health. Drainage of irrigated tracts and marshy swamps, 
supply of potable water, village conservancy and improved hous- 
ing are all necessary for the improvement of rural health. The 
existing superfluity of doctors in towns and their paucity in villages 
and the consequent meagre medical facilities in rural areas have 
been sought to be overcome in Bombay by the establishment of 
the Village Aid Scheme, under which in certain districts of the 
Presidency primary school teachers undergo a short course of 
medical training at the District Civil Hospital and then return 
to their villages with medicine chests. They treat ^simple cases, 
render first-aid and send the more serious cases to a neighbouring 
dispensary. The Surgeon General, Bombay, reports that the 
scheme has met with an encouraging response and has brought 
relief to a large number of suffering people. The scheme, there- 
fore, deserves further encouragement, 
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(III) Housing. — Closely connected with rural sanitation is 
the problem of providing sanitaiy and decent dwellings in the 
villages. Now our village houses are often flimsy structures of 
mud, with a thatched roof and a single door and hardly any win- 
dows. Moreover, human beings and animals often share the same 
room. A supreme elfort must be made to dismantle the village 
' slums ’ and to supply the country-folk with decent and clean 
dwellings. England has built a million new houses since the 
Armistice by combined Government, private and co-operative en- 
terprise and though such a feat is not possible for a poor country 
like Ind’a she can yet do something towards solving the problem. 
Rural Co-operative Housing Societies financed and otherwise 
helped by Government would make an excellent beginning. Mi . 
E. M. Gilbert Lodge, F.S.I.. F.I.A., etc., who recently published 
a detailed village housing scheme in the Times of India main- 
tains that every village in the Bombay Presidency can be made a 
model village and esliniaies that a new dwelling" Ifi^ square would 
cost about Rs. 850 to 900. If, therefore. Government advance 
a loan at say 4 per cent, and accept repayment of their loan over 
thiiiy years the annual charge per house would be Rs. 44. Now, 
if the Government advance a 60 per cent, subsidy raised by a 10 
per cent, levy on the Land Revenue it would be possible even for 
the poorest agricultural labourer to meet an annual demand of 
Rs. 22. “ As there is in each family an average of three adult 

workers, it would mean that each would pay about Rs. 7 per an- 
num or about nine annas a month. Whether this ingenious 
scheme is workable or not, at any rate it points the way to the 
solution of this colossal problem of village housing. In addition 
to granting loans directly the state may also help by guaranteeing 
the interest and redemption of loans made by special financial in- 
stitutions started for the purpose. In any such scheme, it need 
scarcely be added, that the cattle must be separated from the men 
and must be housed in cattle sheds erected for the purpose. , The 
appearance of the dwelling would be considerably improved by a 
small vegetable or flower garden round the house, though it is 
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obvious that such a combination would be more feasible iti the case 
of farm houses. A special agency for planning and carrying out 
village housing schemes would be necessary. 

(I\ ) Communications* — ^The revolution in transport in India 
since the time of Lord Dalhousie has been directed mainly to the 
supply of urban needs with special reference to military require- 
ments and the movement of the staples of export and import trade, 
with the result that the needs of internal Irade in rural areas have 
been neglected and our villages ai‘e still largely denied the blessings 
of civilised life in respect of convenient roads and other means of 
communications. They are inadequately served by the existing 
roads and railways and sevei’al villages still remain isolated and 
inaccessible owing to the absence of suitable roads and bridges and 
find it difficult to exchange their products with the outside world 
cheaply and expeditiously. Good roads will help not only the slow- 
moving country cait — which cannot yet be dispensed with — but 
also the motor iruck which has penetrated to many parts of India 
and bids fair to revolutionise the conveyance of passengers and 
goods in rural areas. Cheap and easy transit may also be provided 
by the construction of light railways which have not received the 
attention they deseiwe in the annual Eailway Programme so far. 
The recently staHed Provincial Hoad Boards in provinces like 
Bombay and the Central Eoad Committee, which is sitting at 
present, ought to tackle this problem and suggest ways and means, 
such as a small tax on petrol, for the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads in rural areas. 

The prospects of inland navigation are not very bright except 
on the river and the canal system in Eastern Bengal, Burma, Sind 
and parts of Madras as Sir Visvesvaraya paints out. The com- 
plaint about the alleged manipulation of railway rates %a the detri- 
ment of inland navigation needs to be properly investigated and 
measures adopted to remedy the evil if it is found to exist* 

A larger number of Post Offices are also needed in rural areas 
to bring the villages more effectively into contact with the outside 
world. At present there are only 16,000 Post Offices in the vil- 
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lages, which means that a large majority of the villages have to 
do without the convenience of a post office. As Mr. Sams, Deputy 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs points out there is a 
close connection between literacy and the post office and they help 
each other. The establishment of a post office in a village pro- 
motes a desire for education among the people, while the presence 
of a school in the village facilitates the establishment of a post 
office under the care of the school-master. The establishment of 
more post offices would also make i30ssihle the extension of tele- 
graph facilities in rural areas. The Postal Savings Banks would 
also promote thrift among the people and coupled with the small 
Post-Office Cash Certificates make investment of small rural sav- 
ings possible. We would, however, suggest that the money so 
obtained ought to be made available for rural development, though 
funding arrangements will have to be made by the Government of 
India as tne Post Office deposits constitute at present an unfunded 
debt. A minor advantage of the post office lies in its serving as an 
agency for the distribution of cheap quinine in villages. Wireless 
and broad-casting are still in their infancy in India even in large 
towns and their introduction in rural areas can hardly be regarded 
as a matter of practical village politics. 

(V) Agriculture, — Agriculture is an industry of vast national 
importance to India as on it, three out of every four of the popu- 
lation depend for their livelihood. And yet a study of the present 
position of Indian agriculture must lead every one to endorse the 
words of Dr. Clouston, Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India, ‘‘ In India we have our depressed classes; we have, too, 
our depressed industries and agriculture, unfortunately, is one of 
them.'' Judged by whatever standard: the size and the consti- 
tution of the holding, the implements used, the fertilisers emplqy- 
ed, the system of rotation of cmps, the quality of the seed used, 
the position with regard to irrigation facilities and other land im- 
provements, marketing organisation, animal husbandry and sub- 
sidiary rural occupations, etc., our agriculture is in a hopelessly 
backward and stagnant condition. As Mr. Keatinge points out 
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land in India often owes little to the human hand. It is unfenced, 
undrained^ unwatered and unembanked. The soil is rarely manur- 
ed and well ploughed and pure seed is rarely used. The results 
of the adoption of methods of extensive cultivation which are in- 
appropriate owing to the large size of the agricultural population 
and the prevalence of small holdings are under-production and 
low outturn per acre which at best is often only one-third or one- 
fourth of what is obtained in other lands and which dwindles to 
nothing during times of drought and famine. Rural credit in 

•m 

spite of the co-operative movement is still in a most unsatisfactory 
condition and the cultivator continues to be in the grip of the 
Mahajan.’’ The evil of indebtedness has assumed such alarming 
proportions that enlightened public opinion has grown out of 
patience with half-hearted tinkering remedies and clamours for 
drastic measures. 

It is a commonplace remark that while by the force of circum- 
stances agriculture has come to be almost the sole occupation of the 
people of this country it is the worst organized industry in India. 
Reform is most urgently needed in the following directions: 

Lfand , — ‘ The endless subdivision and fragmentation of land 
has been the gieatest curse of the landowning Rayat in India/ and 
presents to-day one of the thorniest problems of agrarian policy. 
All writers on Rural Economies in India such as Mann, Keatinge, 
Calvert, Darling, Gilbert Slater, Mukerjee, etc., have established 
the fact beyond dispute that fractionalisation is one of the main 
causes of under-production and rural impoverishment in India. 
The evils of excessive subdivision and fragmentation are notorious, 
such as tremendous waste of labour, energy and capital, the im- 
I)ossibility of making permanent improvements and the difficulty 
of introducing improved methods of agriculture and stimulus to 
Ktigation. The uneconomic holdings resulting from excessive 
subdivision add to the financial difficulties and the indebtedness 
of the agriculturist who in tlie absence of any supplementary in- 
dustries is often compelled to abandon his land to join the ranks 
of the rural or urban landless proletariat. 
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While all parties are agreed in admitting the evils of fraction- 
alisation there is an endless dispute regarding the way out of the 
difficulty. The Punjab has given the lead to other provinces in 
the matter of co-operative consolidation of holdings and we would 
advocate the extension of this particular application of the co- 
operative piinciple to other provinces in the near future. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the Punjab villages are more 
homogeneous than those elsewhere, that even in the Punjab there 
is no guarantee against future fractionalisation and that, as the 
Hon. Sir Cliunilal Mehta points out, The Punjab experience has 
shown the officers that only legislation would really solve the prob- 
lem.^’ The same conclusion has been forced upon the Central 
Provinces and Madras Governments who tried to effect consolida- 
tion of holdings on a voluntary basis in select villages. Mr. 
Keatinge assures us that the plan of voluntary action has failed 
even in the advanced countries of the West who have been com- 
pelled to introduce legislation to eradicate the pest of fraction- 
alisation. The various Provincial Governments have hitherto 
fought shy of adopting this principle lest they should thereby 
offend the susceptibilities of the people. Baroda introduced per- 
missive legislation a few years ago but as Sir Manubhai Mehta 
in his Presidential address before the last Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Conference admitted, the Law has remained a dead 
letter on the statute book. It is easier, however, to find fault with 
what has been attempted than to suggest an acceptable scheme of 
legislative consolidation, the chief difficulties being the ignorance 
of the people and the Hindu and Mahomedan Laws of Inheritance 
and Succession and the customs associated with them. While we 
would advocate the full exploration of the possibilities of edu- 
cative propaganda in favour of consolidation, especially on co- 
operative lines, we are convinced tbat some bold beginning ought 
to be made by the Provincial Governments on the lines* of the 
comprehensive measure called the * Bombay Small Holdings * 
Bill introduced very recently in the Bombay Legislative Council 
by the Hon, Sir Chunilal Mehta, The object of the Bombay bill 
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is to prevent further subdivision and fragmentation of holdings 
beyond a limit prescribed and to consolidate small fragmented 
holdings.* We believe that without tampering fundamentally 
with the peoples’ Laws of Succession considerable progress by 
legislation is possible. Legislation should be backed by ,a vigo-ur- 
ous anti-fractionalisation propaganda and should provide for the 
joint enjoyment of income of land even when partition takas 
place, monetary compensation for the loss of lioldings in those 
few cases where this would be necessary in effecting consolidation, 
the right of pre-emption, and restrictions on the alienation of land 
so, as to facilitate its consolidation. It must not be imagined, 
however, that consolidation alone will achieve a miracle in rural 


* The bill is divided into two parts. Part I aims at preventing: the further 
frapjmentation of holding[s. A district Committee consistins: of the Collector (as 
the Chairman), the Deputy Director of Agriculture and three approved members 
selected by the District Local Board is to lay down for the district or parts of 
the district, according to local conditions, a standard unit being the minimum 
extent that can be cultivated profitably as a separate plot. All existing plot! 
of land below the standard unit shall be declared as fragmented holdings. No 
such fragmented holding shall be sold, exchanged or mortgaged with posses* 
sion, leased or otherwise transferred so as to cause further fragmentation. Such 
alienation of land must lead to consolidation. The right of pre-emption is 
recognised. No fragmented holding is to be leased to any person other than the 
occupant or the lessee of a contiguous plot. In the case of new fragmented hold* 
ings, which come into existence after the standard unit hits been determined, all 
transfers of land must necessarily be in favour of neighbouring owners and 
lessees of land. The law of equal inheritance is not directly modified. It has, 
however, been laid down that while no one will be prevented from comin'^f into 
possession of a new fra™ented holding, no sueh holding shall be cultivated 
iiulesa it is combined with contiguous plot or plots so that the total area so 
cultivated shall be equal to or exceed the standard unit. 

Part TT aims at consolidation of existing fragments for purposes of more pro- 
fitable cultivation. It provides for the preparation of a scheme of consolidation, 
on the apnlication of the collector, for anv village or area provided not less than 
two-thirds of the holders of plots and not less than one-half of the owners of land 
affected consent to the making of the scheme. The scheme is to be admil^ffetered 
through a special consolidation officer who wdll be helped by three representa- 
tives of the village concerned. He will consider all the rights affected and effect 
their valtiation. All disnutes regarding the anportionment of land will be set- 
tled finally by an arbitration tribunal consisting of the District Judge (presi- 
dent) and two assessors. The redistribution scheme shall provide fpfc fnads* 
tanks, rights of wav, watercourses, etc. Certain Government concessions' ittob. 
as exemption from stamp and registration fees, grant of takhavi, remissidH, 
half the land assessment for a period of three years are offered for enconr^gilig 
such consolidation schemes. 
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ecanamy unaided by other supplementaiy measures such as 
provision for those who may be dispossessed of land as the result 
of consolidation enabling them to start life anew. Consolidation 
is only the basis of improved and intelligent husbandry and hence 
the cultivator of a consolidated holding must be helped in every 
way to equip himself properly to make his land yield the best 
results possible. 

Land Improvement . — The permanent improvement of the land 
demands our attention next. Co-operative and joint schemes of 
land improvement by fencing, draining, and constructing embank- 
ments must be taken up to prevent damage to the crops and soil 
erosion. Such schemes are ordinarily beyond the means of the 
average farmer in India and special financial help in the shax)e of 
a liberal giant of takkavi loans and loans by Land Mortgage Banks 
is necessary. 

Irrigation . — An assured supply of water is an urgent need of 
the farmer in many d^y tracts of meagre and precarious rainfall in 
Sind, Bombay, C. P., Punjab, etc. Agriculture here must cease to 
be a gamble in the rains as far as possible. In Bombay, of the 
total cultivated area hardly 5% is irrigated from all sources — swells, 
tanks, and canals. The problem of irrigation must be tackled at 
several ends simultaneously. The village tanks must be repaired 
and extended where they are assured of supply of water. More 
canals must be constructed though they may not be directly 
remunerative and though care will have to be taken to prevent 
salt-effervescence and water-logging of land in canal areas by a 
proper system of drainage. Tanks and canals alone, however, 
cannot be made to meet fully the needs of the farmer in many 
tracts as they have their obvious physical and financial limitations 
an*dt the tapping of the underground supply of water — ^wherever 
possible — on farms and in river and nalla beds will have to be 
largely relied upon. Tube wells and small power pumps must be 
introduced on a larger scale than has been attempted hitherto. Some 
form of irrigation can be the only satisfactory insurance against 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. Where irrigation facilities cannot 
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provided ex^onsion of the '^aethods of dry cultivation and 
alEor^ti^atioiif may ease the situation somewhat. 

Revenue policy , the first instance, we advocate the 
settlement of the endless controversy re^ardin^ the question 
whether land revenue is a tax or rent and whether land belong^ to 
' the state or the individual by a bold Governmental declaration 
that land is the private pioperty of the Rayat, for we hold that 
while such a declaration will reassure the cultivator it need, in no 
way handicap the Government in regard to the taxation of land 
incomes. Another reform in the Land Revenue system as suggested 
by the Taxation Inquiry Committee would be to take, say of 
the annual value of the land as the share of the Government. 
Furthermore, as recommended by the Joint Parliamentary 
Cbmmittee, the whole Land Revenue system must be placed on 
a statutory basis.' We would go further, and advocate that all 
proposals for the revision of old settlements should be approved 
of by a committee of the Legislature in general terms as recom- 
mended by a recent Bombay Committee on Land Revenue matters. 
We also think it would be desirable if with the settlement officer 
is associated a local representative committee of cultivators to help 
and advise him in hivS work of resettlement. Similarly, the rules 
regarding remission and suspension of land revenue and the dates 
of its payment need to be made more elastic and should come 
into operation more promptly and liberally than is generally the 
case. Lastly, we believe that even in Rayatwari tracts, some sort* 
of tenancy legislation is necessary. * 

^ Methods of Cultivation , — ^We have already said above that 
the Indian agriculturist follows methods of extensive cultivation 
which are unsuitable in view of the smallness of the average 
holding and the yield, therefore, is smaller than it need be. Cen- 
Jjraafing Indian conditions with those in Japan in this respect, *8ir 
lif. Visvesvaraya writes Japan although not entirely self-sufficing 
in the matter of food, maintains normally a population 6f ’56' 
millions on a cultivated area of 17 millions, or on one-third 6f an 
acre per head as against India's five-sixths of .an acre!" The 
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obvious eocplanation is, tha# whil# the ayerilge of Britisli 

India on the Uormal pre-war basis cannot be^moi© Sd per 

acre, in Japan it cannot be less than Rs. l60. K^icultute is 
carried on in Japan and China very intensively and thoroughiy, 
almost like gardening. The moral from this is obvious: the^sal-*-^ 
ration of the Indian peasant lies in the adoption of intensi^^ 
methods of farming. It is not as if the Indian agriculturist is 
devoid of the qualities required for this purpose. He possesses 
hereditai'y skill, he has strong attachment for his land and he 
not lack readiness of response if properly approached and educated. 
He h, however, at present under-equipped, uneducated, And 
unorganised and theie is IHtle wonder, therefore, that he ttfel 
largely follows conservative methods ot tillage. In recent 
the cultivator lured by the prospect of immediate gain, has iSi*' 
always followed any proper plan of rotation of crops. The grcPwth 
of population and especially the commercialisation of agriculture 
have led to an unhealthy and in +he long run unprofitable 
concentration on certain crops like cotton and wheat. Ground-' 
nut, as a second rabf crop figures much less than it ought to in ^e 
usual rotation adopted, although it is profitable to raise it. 

The value of pure seed of good quality is great but one rarely 
finds the fanner careful enough about the selection of his seeds and 
even wheie he realises the necessity of good seed he fails to get 
it. Seed societies and seed farms that exist are too few, they 
must be multiplied many times so as to ensure an adequate stlppty 
of seed of high quality to the fanners everywhere. 

Implements . — The Indian agriculturist still largely usete Lie 
bid and simple implements which, though cheap, easy to repAiV 
and effective to a degree, are not suited to scientific and improved 
farming for the market. Improved iron ploughs, sugArcitofe 
crushers and small pumping machinery have been introduced here 
And there but much yet remains to be done in this directic^j^ 
While we bold that the American methods based on an extensile 
Idee ef agiucultural machinery are ill-suited to a poor country of 
small hblders like India co-operhtive and joint farming w6uld 
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inlile possible the employment of machineiy to some extent. Theie 
is else a large scope for the improvement of a^cullliral imple- 
ments worked by hand power and cattle and it is important that 
these implements and agricultural machinery should be manufac- 
tured in the country itself — an ideal which we do not consider as 
impossible of attainment. The use of improved implements can be 
promoted further if the Agricultural Departments, Agricultural 
Associations and Co-operative Societies all combine and co-ordinate 
their activities. 

Manure , — ^The proper application of manure and fertilisers in 
an old country like India with a large population to feed is of 
vital national importance. Whether the deterioration and exhaus- 
tion of soils in India is a recent phenomenon or whether, as Dr. 
Clouston contends, most of the Indian soils had reached their 
maximum state of impoverishment hundreds of years ago and that 
they will not get poorer even if cropped without manure for 
hundreds of years more, it is unanimously agreed that the 
application of manure will very considerably increase the net yield 
of the soil. The application of manure and fertilisers has been a 
vital factor in increasing the productive capacity of the soils in 
China, Japan and the Western countries and experiments in India 
also show that manure contributes about 50% of the increased yield 
which, with improved methods, can be often twice as much as the 
existing yield. The farmer especially in dry tracts rarely manure 
his soil either because he is ignorant — which is rarely the case~of 
the value of manure, or because he is handicapped by want of 
funds or irrigation facilities, or because manure is very scarce and 
difficult to get. The supply of farmyard manure — ^which is the 
manure commonly used in India,— can be increased by discourag- 
ing the use of cow-dung as fuel by the planting of fuel trees in 
the waste areas near villages or by establishing cheap fuel depots 
through the agency of forests and local bodies. The utilisation of 
chemical fertilisers is still in its infancy though in canal and 
other irrigated areas ammonium sulphate, bone-meal, fish manure, 
and oil-cakes are being used in increasing quantities showing, that 
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wiien conditions are favourable, the Indian agriculturist k* q€ite 
alert and does not fail to take advantage of them. To secure 
increased use of some of these fertilisers, we would advocate "a 
moderate export duty on the export of oil-seeds, oil-cakes, fish and 
bone manure and suggest, as recommended by the Fiscal Com**, 
mission, that the proceeds of an export cess on these articles should 
be earmarked for encouraging the use of manures in India. 

Aniiml Husbandry . — The great importance of an adequate 
and healthy live-stock to an agricultural and vegetarian country 
like India can be scarcely exaggerated and yet in this respect 
Indian conditions leave much to be desired. Tnd'a is handicapped 
today by a very inadequate and inefficient live-stock. The April 
issue of ‘ Rural India ' shows that while India han only 61 cattlt' 
per 100 of the population, Denmark has 74, TJ.S.A. 79, Canada 
80, Australia 259, New Zealand 150, etc. There is consequently 
too great a pressure on plough cattle. Whereas, a pair of plough 
cattle can satisfactorily deal with not more than 5 acres of land, 
it is called upon to deal with an area ranging from 7 to 44 acres * 
in the different provinces of India. The cattle can be largely 
improved both as regards quality and quantity by the adoption of 
such measures as scientific animal breeding particularly as a sup- 
plementary occupation, controlled slaughter of milch cattle and 
promising calves for meat, better veterinary facilities and an 
adequate supply of fodder. Particular attention must be paid to 
the last requisite and a more liberal forest administration in 
respects of grazing facilities and supply of fodder must be, adopted. 
The Madras plan of entrusting the management of forests in the 
vicinity of villages to Forest Punchayats deserves to be given n 
fair trial too in other provinces where local conditions are favour- 
able. Indeed, an organic link between rural needs and Forest 
Administration must be forged from which both agriculture and 
forestry are likely to benefit. It has been well said that forestry 
has an important vocation as the hand-maid to agriculture. While 
the preservation of forests is necessary for preventing soil erosion 
and for retention of moisture, the reasonable needs of the agricul- 
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tiliml population in respect of firewood to replace manure, amali 
timber for bouses, and wood for implementsy grazing^ and fodder 
'‘for cattle, etc., must be supplied by the Forest Depaitment which 
is not always prepared to recognise this aspect of the problem. 

Rural Credit . — For the improvement of his land and m^hods 
of cultivation and for the supply of his requisites the farmer 
requires adequate credit on moderate terms. The existing system 
of niral ciedit which is mainly supplied by the money-lender is 
defective in many ways and leads to the undue exploitation of the 
farmer and his impoverishment. While we have no desire to 
belittle, in any way, the great service rendered by Co-operative 
Credit, we would like to invite attention to the growing conviction 
in India that it has its very definite limitations. Co-operative 
credit cannot do much beyond the supply of short-term capital for 
cuiTent needs. It cannot tackle the problem of removing the load 
of rural indebtedness which is estimated by Darling at Bs. 600 
crores for British India; nor can it finance land development 
schemes as both these needs require the supply of large amounts 
of long-term capital. It is now fully recognised that a state^aided 
scheme of Land Mortgage Banks on co-operative lines is necessary 
to raise adequate long-term capital on the basis of the collective 
mobilisation of the land-credit of the farmer. Punjab, Burma and 
Madras have already set the new scheme in motion and Bombay 
is about to start two such banks through the agency of the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank. The Bombay Government have 
promised to help the Bank by agreeing to purchase debentures to 
the extent of Es. 6 lakhs, to guarantee 4% interest on the remainder 
and to lend free, for some time, the services of expert land valua- 
tion officers. 

We may observe that without some such state Jielp Land 
Mortgage Banks have little chance of attracting adequate long- 
term capital on reasonable terms. Thus Co-operative credit, 
Gfdyernment tahTiavi and land mortgage banks must all be made 
to^'work together if any appreciable results are to be achieved. 

Jlifariteiifi.^,-*-Iia8tly the existing defective organisation of agriA 
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culture must be improved in flie interest ef the fsyrzner# A't 
present he is depeud&t upon the money-lender and a long chain 
of middlemen between himself and the consumer, particularly in' 
the case of sts^ples of export, and has thus to submit to uijtduly 
low |a*ices for his products. The absence of any reserves and 
the need ot cash payments oi land revenue, rent, inteiest, etc., at 
harvest time compel him often to sell his whole produce when the 
market is glutted. Co-operative sale organisation seems to offe^ 
the best chance to the agriculturist for realising the full market 
price for his produce. Attention may be drawn to the promising 
success that has attended the co-operative sale of cotton in Bombay. 
Appropriate legislation such as that legulating the sale of cotton 
in Bombay and Berar intended to check various malpractices like 
adulteration, use of false weights and measures may be extended 
to other provinces and other ci’ops. v\r e need hardly emphasise 
the value of a suitable marketing organisation as it is obvious that 
the benefit which an agriculturist is expected to realise by tlm 
adoption of an improved system of agriculture is apt to be nullified 
in its absence. 

Before passing on to the subject of mral industries we would 
like to lay special stiess on the necessity of the co-operative 
organisation oi agriculture at all its stages — credit, purchase, sale, 
insurance, fencing, etc., which has been adopted with signal suc- 
cess in Denmark. In its adoption, lies the only chance of the^ 
peasant to realise many of those economies and advantages which 
are otherwise available only to the lai’ge landholder, 

(VI) Rural Industries. — We have already said above that the 
loss of supplementary industries constitutes a source of great weai- 
ness to the small holder who attempts the impossible feat of main- 
taining himself on his small holding without supplementary sources 
of income. Except in irrigated tracts, where he can grow twe 
crops, the average farmer does not get employment on his farm 
all the year round on acMunt of the seasonal nature of his agtij 
cultural operations. For between l60 to ?00 days in %e yjar, 
ififeness is forced upon him. . In the ftbsence of TO«d induetriee be 
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looks upon the slack season as the time for rest^ recreation^ marriage 
and litigation. Occasionally he may accept temporary employment 
in a town factory or on Government public works or ply his cart 
for hire and in case of this last alteniative he has to reckon with 
the increasing competition from the motor truck. None of these 
usual occupations is altogether satisfactory from the agricul- 
turist’s point of view. As Mr. Darling points out, the only way 
in which a small farmer can keep himself out of debt is by being 
frugal and industrious and by having a second string to his bow. 
This is the experience of the small holder all over the world. In 
Japan, the reai*ing of silk- worms is an important supplementary 
rural industry. France, Germany, Italy all have their own rural 
industries. Moreover, agriculture in the West is of a mixed and 
varied character and gives employment to the farmer without any 
interruption. Dairy-farming, pig-keeping and poultry-farming are 
the chief rural spare-time occupations. The experience of foreign 
countries clearly shows that it is quite essential to supply the small 
farmer with some spare- time occupations. Increasing attention 
must, therefore, be paid to ascertain, in each rural area, the 
subsidiaiy industries which the rural population can conveniently 
and profitably take up. The following rural industries may be 
mentioned: — hand-spinning and (some) weaving, dairy-farming, 
poultry-keeping, fruit-growing, market-gardening, seri-culture, 
lac-culture, tanning, mat-making, bamboo-work, potteiy, toy-mak- 
ing, flower-making, wood-work, etc. 

It is obvious that not all these industries can be introduced all 
over India. The special conditions of each district and village 
will have to be carefully studied and industries selected accord- 
ingly. Dairy-keeping, poultry-farming and market-gardening 
require ready markets near at hand and can be intit)duced with 
"advantage only in rural areas near towns. Adequate grazing 
facilities are also necessary for successful dairying. Seri-culture 
ret|uires special altitudes and climatic conditions. Popular and 
caste prejudices offer an obstacle to the adoption of pig-farming 
and even poultry-keeping. The possibilities of hand-spinning are. 
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however, perhaps greater than usually supposed. The advocates 
of the ‘ Charfcha * maintain,, on strictly economic grounds, that 
hand-spinning is the only supplementary industry, under the 
existing conditions, most suitable for the large rural masses. Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachari wi’iting on the ‘ Charkha * in his memorandum 
submitted tu the Royal Commission on Agriculture says Hand- 
spinning is the only occupation that can fill the spare hours of the 
rural population if we take into account the limited skill and 
knowledge of the people and the necessary conditions of any spaj’e- 
time occupation, namely that it should be simple, easil}^ leamt, 
and capable of being taken up and put aside any time so that it 
may not interfere with the main occupation.’’ This conclusion, 
he says, is confiimed by actual experience in the Khaddar revival 
work in the Tamil Nad in Madras Presidency. People there,- 
especially women, have taken kindly to the Charkha and their 
supplementary earnings small as they are — ranging from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 25 per Charkha rnnually — are a useful addition to their income 
especially as, in noi a few cases, the income from land itself is no 
more than about Rs. 50 per family per year. Similarly, Messrs. 
Puntambekar and Waradachari in their excellent essay on Hand- 
spinning and Weaving maintain the Charkha has a great future 
before it and is capable of effectively supplementing the existing 
mill-production so as to provide clothing to the whole population 
on an adequate scale, if only a suitable organization on decentralis- 
ed lines is called into existence for this purpose. There are, how- 
ever, two main difficulties admitted even by advocates of Khadi like 
Rajagopalachari, viz., (i) the taste that has been created for fine 
fabrics and (u) the greater cost pf hand-spun cloth as compared 
to that of mill-prodnots especially those imported from abroad. 
He holds that the second is the greater of the two difficulties and 
suggests that a state bounty should be given so as to help produc- 
tion and make possible reduction of prices and maintains that 
this will be necessary only for some time pending an increase 
in the general prosperity and purchasing power of the poorest 
classes through the recurring annuaT savings. He £^lso reoon|- 

T 
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mends other methods of state help such as loans of capital and 
facilities for production and distribution, reduced freights, pre- 
ferential treatment in octroi and other taxes. Economically this 
argument is defective because what it suggests is that a peimanent 
system of aiiificial props can be maintained without pen^li;sing 
the community as a whole for the benefit of a particular industry. 
^In his j)reliininaiy repoif, the special oflicer appointed by the 
Madraj^ Government to cany out a survey of cottage industries, 
empliasising the limitations of the Khaddar movement in the Pre- 
sidency arrives at the conclusion that the annual savings are nut 
adequate enougli to hold out any large inducement to liand-spiu-v 
iiiiig. These difficulties are real and apart from the question of 
cost it is not easy to change peoples’ psychology^ and preference 
tor “ cooler and more attra(five substitutes foi* the coarse Khaddar 
which lie within the reach of all but the very poorest.” How- 
ever, so long as the farmer is not- and cannot be supplied with any 
otlier more remunerative supplementary industiy, hand-spinning 
offers him some chance of balancing his budget at the end of tlie 
year. The ease for the rharkha is merely this, that si)inuing on 
the Charkha is better than doing nothing whatever. 

Another way to tackle rural unemployment is to i)romote the 
establishment in rural areas of industries connected with the pre- 
paration of agricultural produce for consumption and export such 
as cotton-ginning, decortication of ground-nuts, lice-niilling and 
husking, manufacture of refined sugar, oil-pressing, manufacture 
of bone manure, etc. These industries should as far as possible be 
organised on (‘o-operative lines and should not be concentrated in 
towns so as to provide widespread rural employment. The sup- 
ply of cheap electric power would be a great facility for the deve- 
lopment of such industries coune(‘ted with agricultiffe. The 
Punjab and Bombay offer a ])romising field for the esttablishinent of 
hydro-electric works for the distribution of cheap power in rural 
areas. A suitable system of technical education is a .v/nc qua non 
for success. State-aid to these industries will also be necessary, 
at least in the beginning. 
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(Vll) Rural Amenities. — The improvement of education, 
public health, housing, communications, agriculture, etc., may be 
expected to revive and extend rural pi'osperity. But this is not 
enough. The evil of drink and litigation — the two great rural 
cankers~must be extirpated though this may involve sbme im- 
mediate loss of revenue. The substitution of arbitration for the 
civil court and of the cinema, the reading room and recreation* 
clubs for the tavern must be attempted as far as it v^ill go in the 
imral areas. 

(VIll) Rural Surveys and Statistics It is obvious that no 

scheme f rural reconstruction can be successfully undertaken 
without the help of suitable statistical data and information. 
Without touching liere on the question of the most “uitable agency 
and method for undertaking* rural surveys we desire to emphiisise 
the value and the necessity of collecting statistics on several mat- 
ters of rural interest such us education, vital statistics, transport 
and communications, cultivated land, culturable waste, holdings, 
tenures, irrigation, outturn, incidence oi Land Revenue, live-stock, 
forest and grazing areas, implements, indebtedness, wages, prices, 
co-operation, Jural industries, cost of living and typical family 
budgets, wealth and i)er capita income, etc. Such economic su)- 
veys of rural areas would facilitate,” as the Economic Inquiry 
Committee observe, ” the shaping of the economic policies and 
the solution of current e< onomic problems with a view to meet 
existing deficiencies, improve resources and increase* the country's 
prosperity generally . ’ ’ 

(IX) Rural Development Agencies. — Within the limits of this 
paper it is impossible to say much regarding Rural Development 
Organisation . Several such agencies exist to-day in rural areas . 

such as the Co-opeiative organisation, Village and Taluka officers,^ 
Agricultural Associations, Village Punchayats — ^where they have 
been le-establislied — and other Local Bodies, and several Govern- 
ment Departments connected with Agriculture, Co-operation, 
Forests, Industries, Public works, etc. But as we have already 
hinted their activities are uneoordinaied for the most part, A 
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gred^t deal more in tte way of concerted action is possible than is 
actually attempted. The Co-operative movement properly directed 
may be expected to play a great part in the revival of corporate 
life in the village. In connection with the question of the Village 
Punchayats as Sir Visvesvaraya observes A system of village 
self-government is urgently needed to provide roads, water supply, 
irrigation, drainage, sanitary regulation and order in village. A 
satisfactory system of village self-government of which the Pan- 
chayats will be the central pivot must be evolved if the inspira- 
tion for rural reform is to come from within and if progress is to 
be achieved on a permanent and stable foundation. The existing 
system of Local Self-government in rural areas has not showed 
much vitality and its comi)arative failure, as is largely to be attri- 
buted to the mistake initially made of ignoring the indigenous 
form of village self-government and the imposition from without 
of Local bodies with which the people were not familiar. We 
must, therefore, btiild from the bottom as the experience of Fiance 
also suggests. There are no doubt difficulties in the way of the 
revival of the Village Punchayat — ^the most serious of them being 
the long break in the tradition of village self-government on ac- 
count of the disintegration of the Village Community. The diffi- 
culties, however, are not such that persistent eflPorts will not over- 
come them. 

Special attention may be invited to the Madras plan of 
establishing a Rural Development Fund under the joint auspices 
of the Local Self-government Ministry and the Development 
Ministry for the supidy of rural needs and for organizing rural 
wwk with the fullest co-operatian of tlie people and local bodies. 
The creation of a seiwice exclusively devoted to rural development 
work has been suggested by Mr. J. N. Gupta, I.C.S., Commissioner 
in Bengal, in his recent interesting book, The Foundations of 
National Progress. Mr. Gupta selects the ' circle ^ as the unit 
of rural development work and works out a scheme of a sort of 
circle socialistic community with its circle medical store and doc- 
tor, circle school, and its circle dairy and model farm.'* 
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We have indicated some of the directions in which work may 
be undertaken for achieving niral regeneration in this country. 
The problem is one of great magnitude and complexity but on its 
solution depend the happiness and the prosperity of the vast rural 
masses of this country. 



A CASE FOR SOCIAL INSURANCE IN INDIA 

BY 

Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji, 

Lecturer in Economics tind Sociology^ Lucknotc University, 

There is no pool* law in India. In the rural areas, Poor- 
Itelief is in the forms of private philanthropy, caste-assistance, 
and a common feeding-house maintained by village taxes. In the 
cities, it has only one form — r/z., welfare work. In many cities 
there are District charitable organisations and alms-houses look- 
ing after the needy; in a few industrial zones, the capitalists have 
started maternity benefit schemes, established creches and hospitals 
for the factory population and provided some housing accommo- 
dation as w’ell. The conscience of the capitalists has been 
ai'oused. The State has also passed the Workmen's Compensation 
Act. But all these endeavours, private and public, are only 
curative remedies and not preventive measures. Exigencies, like 
temporary inability to make a living* arising mainly out of un- 
employment and sickness, like death of the earning member lead- 
ing to widowhood and orphanhood, like clironic illness and old 
age, affect the small earning capacity of the labourer's family. 
In the West, almost all important states have launched Social 
Insurance Schemes against the above-mentioned contingencies. 
In England, the Poor Law adminisU^ation remains, like the 
mayor’s show, a vestige of an earlier age. In the year 1922, as 
against £158,500,000 only £38 millions were spent by the state 
on account of poor law. Even the Trade Unions and Friendly 
Societies disbursed £57 millions. In June, 1924, persons receiv- 
ing institutional relief formed 18.4 per cent, as opposed to 37.1 
per cent of persons insured under Unemployment Insurance Act. 
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In India, it has been alleged, that a thorough-going Social 
Insurance Scheme is just now impracticable. The alleged reasons 
are : 

(A) There is no unemployment among the labouring classes. 
The following analysis of statistics about agricultural labourer is 
trotted out in support of the hypothesis. 


Provinces. 

Farm servants and 
field labourers. 

Persons living on 
income from rent 
and cultivating 
tenants. 


i9ii 

1 

1921 

1911 

1921 

Punjab . . 

1,192,000 

1,134,000 

626, 0C9 

1,008,000 

United Provinces 

4,552,043 

435,887 

28,712,015^ 

29,843,168 

Bengal 

3,660,000 

1,805,502 

i 

29,748,666 

30,543,567 


Other provinces l>etray the same decrease in the number of 
farm servanis and agTicultural labourers and the same increase iii 
Ihe numLei‘ of farmers and rent -receivers. In England and Wales, 
Ihere aie more than three hired labourers to eacli farmer or culti- 
vator, whereas the i)r()poHion of hired labourers to farmers and 
lent-receivers in India is only one to six. The number of people 
supported by the preparation and supply of material substances 
showed a decrease of 4.3, industiy 6, transport 13.8, while trade 
only showed an increase of 2 per cent. lu industries, textile fell 
down by 5.4, wood 4.9, metals 3.1, ceramics 1.1, chemical indus- 
tries 3.8, food industries 16.4, furniture 31, building 14.9, trans- 
port, etc., 6.7, undefined industries 4.2, while the production and 
transmutation of physical forces showed an increase of 72.9, hides 
and skins 1.8. In other words, there was a deficiency of nearly 
20 per cent, in all. Therefore Sir C. Innes pointed out, that in 
India, in agricultural as well as in other manufacturing ind\is- 
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tries, the employer runs after the employee, whereas in Engfland 
and Wales, the employee seeks employment. The conolusion is 
that there is no unemployment here and therefore no case for un- 
employment insurance can be made out. 

(B) The second reason advanced against the practicability 
of any scheme of Social Insurance is the lack of any insurance 
tradition here. In England, though Social Insurance is com- 
paratively young, it practically started from 1911; still Mutual 
Benefit, Friendly Societies and Trade Unions had been discharg- 
ing similar functions for a long time. In Geimany the scheme 
dates from the eighties of the last century. Moreover the insu- 
rance habit is not popular here as the following figures collected 
by the Agent of the Oriental Insurance Company in Lucknow will 
show : 


Life insured per 
head of 


Name of Country. 


population. 


America 

Canada 

Xew Zealand 

Great Britain 

Norway 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

India 


Rs. 

a. 

!>• 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,300 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

420 

0 

0 

390 

0 

0 

330 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 


There are only 66 Insurance Companies in India with a phid- 


up Capital of 3.1 crores of rupees. In the face of this, it is idle 
to assert, the critics say, that the people will take^o insuiunce 


quickly. 

(C) The third reason is more or less actuarial. As has been 
ably pointed out by Professor K. B. Madhav, “the conditions 
precedent are not satisfied in this country — viz.^ (1) that there 
must be a risk of general loss, (2) that the probability of the occur- 
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reace of this casualty must be capable of beinff calculated with 
some approximation of certainty, and (3) that the cost of provi- 
sion must not be prohibitive.*^ In other words, there are no sta^ 
tistics for Indian Insurance Companies to go upon and much lees 
for the Government. 

(D) The fourth reason is that the cost is enormous and the 
India Government, already saddled with the extremely necessary 
Army expenditure, cannot undertake to spend millions on behalf of 
the labourers, even as subsidy to the employers, especially when 
the important gioup of cajutalists in the textile industry are just 
now facir^ a crisis. The 24 millions of pounds spent by the state 
for benefits in the Health Insurance and 13 millions for Unem- 
ployment Insurance in 1925, that is, 37 millions of pounds in all, 
in a country like Great Britain, are already a sore^ point with the 
Opposition. Besides, the India Government is already committed 
to two forms of Social Insurance, viz., the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act and the Mines Board of Health. 

Now some of the reasons advanced ag'ainst any policy of State 
Insurance are valid, others are not. For example, the case that 
there is no unemployment in India amongp agricultural and in- 
dustrial population is vitiated by an ignorance of the real condi- 
tions of peasants in India. The large increase in the number of 
dependents upon agriculture is due mostly to the rise of rent- 
receiving non-cultivating class, chiefly recruited from people who 
had drifted from the village to the city and accumulated money 
there and wanted to come back as landlords. They speculate on 
rural holdings, however small, uneconomical, fragmentary and 
mortgaged they might be. Then agaih the cultivating tenant may 
be a temporary owner who cannot eke out a living wage. Anyhow, 
if the function of a Social Insurance Scheme is to prevent poverty, 
it is small consolation to know that so many of Indian people are 
peasant proprietors. All that we are concerned with, is poverty 
among agricultural labourers and their living below the subsist- 
ence level, which is undoubted. We must remember that an 
Indian agriculturist has an average holding varying from 8 acres 

8 
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iu Asaam^ Bengal^ Bihar and Orissa to 12 acres in Bombay, which 
work out on the average 2.5 acres for 106.6 millions of workeirs. 
A chronic disease is not dramatic and blunts the sense of acute 
pain. In any ease, the effects of chronic unemployment are there," 
Indian labourers as a whole are poor. Indian poverty, as has 
been alleged, is not a question of mal-distribution of wealth as in 
some countries of Europe, especially Great Britain. Mr. Jack's 
calculation for a village in Bengal is Rs. 50 per head per annum 
and Dr. Mann's calculation for a ?oona village is Rs. 44. 
According to Mr. Jack there is some pretension of an equitable 
distribution in a typical Bengal village:'^ Nearly 77 per cent, of 
the total population there are agricultural families, among whom 

49.5 per cent, live in comfort with an annual income of Rs. 365; 

28.5 per cent. |i.re below comfort on Rs. 233; 18 per cent, above 
want on Rs. 166 and 4 per cent, in indigence on Rs. llfr. The 
per capita income for the different classes is 60, 43, 33, and 27 
rupees respectively as contrasted with the model expenditure of 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 20 for the first and the last classes. Among the 
non-agricultural classes, the distribution of wealth is not so fair." 
Dr. Mann offers equally hopeless prospects for the Bombay peas- 
ants: ** The average family income was Rs. 166-6, but the cost 
of living was Rs. 218-8." He mentions that 85 per cent, of the 
families are in.solvent, having an income equal to 67.5 per cent, 
of the sum required for decent living, i,e., Rs. 44 per head per 
annum. Dr. Lucas' study of Kavirpur in the Punjab betrays an 
annual deficit of Rs. 9 and annas 8. In his opinion, 20 to 30 per 
cent, of the people living in villages are living in poverty. Over and 
above that there is indebtedness. So, if we exclude the rent-receiv- 
ing non -cultivating but land-owning classes and consider the legal 
difficulties which stand in the way of consolidation of foldings, we 
might be justified in saying that there is unemployment among the 
agricultural labourers, specially during the off-season lasting from 
4 to 6 months when the decadent and moribund cottage industries 
cannot fully engage their attention. The emigration of labour 
from Bihar and the United Provinces to practically all over India 
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is a striking proof of the fact that ih^ is employment among 
land-labourers. Among unskilled industrial labourers, who are 
in the majority, there is temporary unemployment in congested 
>areas\ Only the Bombay figures are available and erven they are 
not authoritative. (Vide Appendix A.) 

The conclusions are: (1) There is no shortage of labour supply 
in Bombay Textile and Engineering Industries. But adequacy 
in the supply of labour is a vague term. It might mean that the 
supply of labour is just equal to the demand, or it might mean that 
there is always available a large source of supply which can be 
utilised by the employer. The report of t]ie rei:arns is not clear 
on this point. But wL'en Karachi Port Trust reports that the 
supply of skilled and unskilled labour was plenty, there is room for 
suspicion that the word adequate does not mean an equilibrium reach- 
ed after a severe strain from wheedling the labourer away from theii 
holdings in the villages. (2)^The absenteeism figure caused by 
sickness, call of the harvest, festivities and Monday feeling is not 
high. It can be fixed at 10 per cent, on the average, with the 
exception of Ahmedabad. In any case, it all depends on the 
locality of the industrial area, whether people come from the 
neighbouring villages or from distant parts, whether there are 
slums breeding diseases or not, whether the labourers are recruited 
from the landless proletariat or not. So the absence of unemploy- 
ment figures does not denote full employment and cannot be ad- 
vanced as a sound reason for not starting a compulsory Unem- 
ployment Insurance Scheme at all in any shape. 

We recognise the difficulty of the absence of accurate figures. 
So we cannot advocate any Unemployment Insurance Scheme be- 
fore we can secure statistics of the unemployed. In the mean 
time we can lay emphasis on the other aspects of Social Insurance, 
namely, Health Insurance. In Great Britain, these two go ten 
gether, and whoever is insured against unemployment is also in- 
sured against sickness and disability. In India in 1924, 60 lakhs 
of people died of fever, which is an easily preventible disease, 
and cholera, small-pox and plague were responsible for 3 lakhs, 
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1 lakh falling to the share of each. It is well-kno^that the latter 
diseases are preventible, though more elaborate, more costly 

sanitary measures are necessary. Mr. G. Br£jilh8l>y Williams, 
the Chief Irrigation Engineer, says : It is often repeated, and 

indeed the fact is patent that India is a poor country as compared 
to England and America. It is argued from this fact that she 
cannot afford to undertake expensive works for the improvement 
of public health. But in reply to this, it may be asked how far 
is India poor by cause of being unhealthy.*^ 

As regards the second charge, viz», the lack of Insurance 
tradition in India, it can be submitted — 

(1) That, there is even now a network of village Panchayats 
and caste-guilds, functioning in India. The Famine Commission 
codes and reports always instruct their Inspectors and Superin- 
tendents to utilise them. The joint family, though fast break- 
ing up under economic and legal pressures exerted by Western 
influence, still retains its hold in so far as the law of co-parcenaiy 
property is regnant and imposes upon the Karta of the family 
the obligation of supporting the aged, the orphan, the widow, and 
the indigent. The Moslem law and practice is equally solicitous 
for them. There are other fraternal associations, ‘ Kuris * and 
Chit funds. So the Indian labourer is not a stranger to the idea 
of mutual benefit, though, he might be to the exact procedure of 
premium and benefit scheme involved in insurance. In Bombay, 
there are 327 Sanitary Committees and 220 village Pancha,yat«. 
The following table given by the Director of Public Health for the 
Government of Bombay in 1924, will show that the Village Pan- 
chayats and Committees can avail themselves of the opportunities 
and pull down death-rate considerably : — 
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j 13,135 2,590 10,526 2,607 

Sholapur | 7 ... 13,737 275 10,604 3,133 

Thana ... ... 1 35 ... 40,470 22,383 28,315 12,166 
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(2) That, the Govemxa^t in Indian Tracte Union* Aci oi 
1926, Chapter III, Sejd^ionfS 4:^ while, notifying the objects on 
which a Registered Trade Union may spend out o|, it* general 
funds, mentions “ the issue of, or the undertaking of liability 
under policies of assurance on the lives of members or under poli- 
cies, insuring members against sickness, accident or unemploy- 
ment,'' as one of the legitimate items of Trade Union expendi- 
ture. 

(3) That the first Insurance Company was established in Japan 
in 1880, and it was only in 1900, that the Insurance Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce was started. Mr. 
Cook of the StatesTnan, writes, ‘‘ Industrial Insurance is con- 
ducted in that country as a Government monopoly and premiums 
are conducted monthly through the Post Offices, throughout the 
Empire at an expense ratio which for 1925 was so low as 17 per 
cent., very much below the working cost of any Industrial Com- 
pany, transacting business in Great Britain. At the end of last 
year there were 9J million policies in force, insuring sums in ex- 
cess of 1,200 million yens. This scheme of State insurance was 
only introduced in 1916, after having been under consideration 
for 17 years previously. Policies are issued under both whole 
life and endowment schemes for sums ranging between, 20 and 
350 yen and between the age of limit of 12 and 60 at the time of 
entry. There is no medical examination and certain reductions 
are made in the case of endowments if death occurs in the case 
of 2 years and is not caused by infectious disease. For contracts 
extending over five years a certain percentage of the premiums 
paid is refunded on expiration of the contract term. The Post 
Pffice authorities are granted nine per mille of the insured amount 
as initial expense and 12 per mille on account of canvassing, and 
the fund derived from the premiums collected is invested by the 
Government in works of public utility. The scheme has become 
so popular that in some provinces from 50 to 70 per cent, of the 
popiJation have insured themselves." Therefore it is^not imprac- 
ticable to frame insurance schemes for workmen iix India, for 
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Indlftxi libotzr and" Japanese labotjr oonditions are more or leas on 
a gar. In 1925, Insurance^^^^iln tor working: classes in Eng- 
land was doable tbajf for 1913 and in the tf. S. A. and Canada^ 

3 times the amount of 1916* 

The third objection is valid to some extent, not only in so 
far as any state help is concerned, but also with reference to pri- 
vate companies, insuring individuals on an Industrial basis. But 
we must admit that the risks of health, i.e., sickness and death 
at least, if not of unemployment, cannot be prevented or hastened. 
We have the authority of Mr. Lethbridge, the Labour Commis- 
sioner jf Bengal, to support our view. He says that there has not 
been a single case for malingering In so far as the operation of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act is concerned. Wu have to admit 
that with 8 to 10 per cent, of the lobourers as absentees in Bom- 
bay and let us say the same percentage on the sick-list in a factory 
in the average, tne contemplated failure of premiums is con- 
cerned with a relatively small number during any short interval," 
as Prof. Madhava thinks. Vital statistics in India are proverbial- 
ly inaccurate. The Lahour Gazette of Bombay, November, 1924, 
defends the Government of India on the ground that in Great 
Britain figures for occupational mortality were published ten yeatil 
after the events referred to. It says, " It may be remarked thit 
in India we have not yet secured any figures of comparative 
mortality in different occupations. For one thing, our Census 
Record of occupations does not yet distinguish between employ- 
ers and employed, so that the numbers returned after the various 
^ Groups ' in Sub-Group III ^ Industry,' Order 9 * Metals,* in- 
cludes masters as well as operatives. And for another, our 
village Death-Registers do not record occupations. There is little 
doubt that at the next Census strenuous efforts will be made to 
secura a better classification of occupations." In the absence'^of 
accurate vital statistics among labouring population of India, the 
following figures of the incidence of different diseases in five or 
six typical industrial towns of Bengal may be taken as representai- 
tive. ThusJ^e Bengal Public Wealth Report of 1922 mentioli^— 
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35t. Bentley thinks that the percentag^e of error is somewhat 
^ear 27 on the recorded rates. The death-rate for India in 1922 
was 24.02 per mille, a figure too low by 6. We can accept 30 per 
xnille as the average death-rate in any healthy yeai’ in India as 
compared to 12 in Great Britain. The figures for sickness are 
more unreliable^ but malaria, dysentery, cholera, enteric, diar- 
rhoea are, between themselves, responsible for much more than 
half the death-^ate and 8 to 10 per cent, of absenteeism at most. 
Besides there is hook-worm, which affects the efficiency and vitality 
of the poor people in cities and villages. Now the death-rate of 
India cf^n, in the opinion of Mr. Bransby Williams, be reduced 
to 16 per mille, 3,750,000 lives can be saved annually. In 
Bng'land, there are 180 weeks of sickness per death ; in tlie absence 
of detailed information, let us ac^.ept the same figure tor India. 
So we diminish 675 millions of sick-weeks in one year for the 
entire population. For a labouring population of 160,000, on the 
basis of 10 per cent, it would be 83 lakhs of weeks. The figures 
represent preventible sickness. Accepting Col. Hutchinson’s 
estimate of Rs. 200 as the aver^ige assessment of each life and at 
the minimum Rs. 2 for each week’s loss, the actual loss would 
mean 210 crores or the capitalised value being £2,000 millions 
at 7i per cent, for the whole country.* The labourers lose 1 
crore 7 lakhs oi nearly 20 crores of capitalised value. Two hun- 
dred and ten crores mean slightly above Rs. 8 per head of the 
population. The Bengal Government spends only Rs. 2 per head 
outside Calcutta for Public Health and District Boards spend 
i of an anna per head for sanitation. Now that a National Health 
Insurance can relieve that enormous loss in life and efficiency 
is beyond question. Of course, the work of the Public Health 

Department will not be obviated, it will only be reinforced by^ 
the interest shown towards its aims and ideals by the Insurance 
Companies and the entire class of employers and employees. On 
the^ame estimates of death rate, sickness-rate and avetage life, 


^ As rioted in the Stdesman, October 1935. 

9 ^ 
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the responsibility for 16 lakhs of workers in feu^tories^ mine^ and 
other industries will be more than two crores of rupees. If ^the 
responsibility for removing sickness and death only is shared 
equally between the labourers, employers, and the State, it is 
less than 1 crore for each party, i.e,, for each, labourer Es. 6 only 
per annum, which is not a great amount for the labourer, whose 
interests are most jeopardised in insanitary conditions* It is not 
difficult to fully arouse the conscience of the capitalist to under- 
take this responsibility by contributing to the payment of sick- 
ness-benefit and some kind of burial benefit. Prof. Madhava has 
calculated that with a burial benefit of Rs. 6, weekly sickness 
benefit of only 8 annas together with allowances at the same rate 
for only 13 millions labourers aged 60 and over, the total cost is 
70 crores, not much greater than the military expenditure in 
India (67^ crores). We know in India, as elsewhere, sickness 
varies according to occupation, age and sex. In America, 20 pei 
cent, of a normal group will suffer a disabling sickness for more 
than a week, 65 per cent, of the sick are disabled for about 4 
weeks, 20 per cent. 4 to 8 weeks, 60 per cent. 8 to 12 weeks, 3 
per cent. 6 months and 1.3 per cent, for more than a year. There- 
fore, as such, Indian satistics are in default, we cannot just now 
offer an actuarial basis for a thorough-going scheme of Health 
Insurance. But what can be achieved is shown by the preceding 
figures of absenteeism and the following figures of death-rate, and 
the average constantly sick-rate among Indian troops. In 1923, 
out of a total number of nearly 150,000, 466.7 per mille were ad- 
mitted into hospitals, out of whom 5.98 or 6 per mille died, 16.3 
per mille were invalids, and 20.13 per mille were constantly on 
the sick-list (as against 80 to 100 per mille in the mills). This 
year was a paiticularly healthy year for Indian Iroops but the 
previous, pre-war years were not. Their average for 1910 — 1914 
were 644.6, 4.39, 6.4 and 20.7 respectively. If the marked im- 
provement of figures for 1923 over the average of 1914 — 1918 is 
traceable mainly to the introduction of Station Hospital system in 
J918, then it can be well imagined how a Healt!^ Insurance Scheme 
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will fmproTe the health of the labourears in India* Let ns face 
facis and know once for all that in spite of Mr. William^s warn- 
ing, that the cost of death and sickness, arising out of preventible 
diseases, in India, runs to 2,000 millions sterling, the India Gov- 
ernment, since the Public Health and Industries Departments 
have been provincialised transferred subjects, will not entertain 
any such proposal of Compulsory Health Insurance, unless the 
employers take the intiative. 

But insurance by industries, is open to many objections. It 
is extremely difficult to fix the responsibility for the unemployed, 
and the sick on any industry, like engineering, which is horizon- 
tally organized. In case an insured person removes from one in- 
dustry to another, a separate establishment will have to be kept to 
consider the claims of such a perbon. Besides, when an industry 
is small, the calculation of risks is not sound and dependable find 
no big Insurance Company will enter into business with it, aild 
therefore the premiums will be iieavy. Each industry will again 
have to appoint employment exchanges, health-officers and a host 
of other officials. It will impede mobility of labour to a great 
extent. What is worse is that well-paid labourers in big indus- 
tries will escape with low contributions and ill-paid labourers in 
smaller industries will have to pay more. The most glaring in- 
equity, however, is that some industries are more susceptible, "lo 
unemployment and ill-health than others. The causes of unem- 
ployment and ill-health again are sometimes super-industrial; 
sometimes, unemployment in one industry is due to the temporiry 
prosperity of another. Therefore all the vices attached to a policy 
of drift and non-co-ordination are to be found in a pUristic scheme 
of insurance by industry. The number of organised, well-financed 
and well-supplied industries in India is small. Those which are, 
cannot bear the full burden of Industrial Insurance. ITaacent 
industries will certainly pass on the entire contribution to the 
community as increased prices. Only the important industries 
with high dividends alone can think of the partial contribution. 
Therefot^e a sbheme in which labourers in a group, the capitalists 
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pt the same industry, and the State through subsidy, 
when need arises, can co-operate, is alone feasible. This is known 
as Group-Insurance, a comparatively late development of Social 
Insurance. 

“ In this form of Insurance, a group of employees can be 
insured under a blanket policy.'* The premium of the group, 
the unit of which may be taken to be the family, or members of 
the Village Panch or the same caste working in the cities or vil- 
lages, is cei’tainly less than the sum total of individual premiums,* 
for the responsibility is joint and several. It is paid in one lump. 
There is no medical examination, just as much as very many 
Insurance Companies forego it in the case of joint or partnership 
insurance. The Doctor’s fees coming to Rs. 16 for every Rs. 2,000 
or Rs. 10 for every Rs. 1,000 are saved thereby. The employer 
takes the policy for his group of employees whose general condi- 
tions of health and employment are reported upon, en TnassCf by 
insurance agents. ‘‘ The contract is generally one-year-fenew- 
able type, though it may extend to five or ten years. A certain 
percentage or multiple of the wages of the sick-employee will 
be paid as benefit if the employee is still in employ. Benefit 
certificates lapse when workmen leave service permanently and 
death benefits will increase proportionately with the years." The 
rat^s of premium are lower for the saving in the medical service 
fees, commission-rates, collection charges and lapse levies and for 
the security of payment which the capitalists may make every 
quarter to the companies in lump sum. The inspection-charges 
can be kept low by collaboration with the Factory Inspectors. 

Other advantages are, (1) a continuity of service and a healthy 
co-operative spirit between the employer and the employee which 
will solve the Industrial Unrest, especially the pro!)lem of strikes 
withotit notice, (2) a camaraderie between labourers grouped under 
one " blanket-policy ” — a very partial solution of the Eindu- 
Moslem dispute in industrial areas, (3) a habit of thrift 
a proverbially unthrifty people. The chief advantage of group- 
insurance oter industrial insurance on an individual basis is that 
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tli 0 former is cheaper. la Iadia» the block ageacy system may 
be adopted which according to the latest report of one company in 
England has succeeded in cutting down expenses from 40 per cent, 
of the premiums to 25 per cent, within six years ; and in America, 
one large company has reduced the expense ratio to premium 
income from 44 per cent, in 1900 to 26i per cent, in 1925. 
Needless to add that groiiip-insurance will be cheaper than Family- 
Endowment policies advocated by Miss Rathbone or the Widow's..' 
il^ension and Old Age Pensions of Great Britain. 

' Now one company in India, the Oriental Life Assurance Co., 
of Bombay, has got the following rate A whole life policy for 
Bs. 1,000 without profit, starting f^om the 20th year, would mean 
Rs. 21 10 as. annually. For a group-policy, the annual premiums 
can be 10 per cent less, t.e., say Rt>. 19 10 as. which would mean 
Re. 1 11 as. per month. This sum can be proportionately divided 
between the employee, the employer and State. Let us see what 
happens in Great Britain. ^‘Men pay 5J. per week, women 4d., 
employer bd. (he has got to pay more for another scheme of 
pension benefits) and the State two-ninths of the total sum 
required. From January, 1926, the contribution for men by them- 
selves and the employer has been reduced from 10 to 9d. and fqr 
women from 9 to 8^d., sickness benefits are 15^. and 12^. for |nen 
and women for 26 weeks, disablement benefit of 7s, 6<i. for tlie 
whole period, maternity benefit if the wife is not insured £2 and 
if insured £4. Doctor's advice, medical provisions and even 
Sanatorium treatments are sometimes provided.'' In other words, 
in Great Britain, the shares of employers and employees are equal 
and the State has got to come to the rescue. In India, it will come, 
to 9 as. for each party per month which would mean 1 anna for 
each group of 9. 

Therefore what is needed in the present conditions of Indian 
labour is a group insurance scheme which is primarily an affair 
of the labourers and their employers and ultimately One of the 
State. The scheme is sOoial, but not State Insurance or Industrial 
Insurance. 
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Thi^ group assurance satisfies tke ive tests that have been put 
forward by Mr,^Caheiv for any successful scheme of Social Insur- 
ance. In this form — 

(1) The payment by the employer is prompt; 

(2) The administrative costs are lower. In 'England,. 

Health Insurance, which is administered under Government 

supervision by approved societies (i.e., trade unions, friendly 
societies and private insurance companiee) has an a4mifiistrative 
cost of 14 per cent ** ; 

(3) There is a greater chance for poverty among our labourers 
being reduced, especially poverty arising out of sickness; 

(4) In so far as the funds (from which workmen are to receive 
benefits) are raised by contributions, from the employees assisted 
by the employee and the State (in America, the idea is that the 
employers would insure their employees in group), collected by 
the employers and paid in lump sum as premium, they are safe; 

(5) There is no fear of lapsed policy either from the^. non- 
payment of premiums or from the death of the insured indiviimal. 
The fear of accumulation does not arise here, for the accumulated 
sum will be divided. 

I am not blind to the difficulties of Group Insurance. Mainly 
they are actuarial. But, Mr. Surendara Nath Tagore, the General 
Secretary of the Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society, thinks 
that they are not insuperable. The shortness of the lives of 
labourers, absence of statistics about the average longevity, their 
distribution over wide areas, the procuring of proposals, the 
medical examination en masse, the investigation and settlement 
of claims are expensive items.’’ The labourer in India indivi- 
dually has no surplus, but if the rate of contribution is deducted 
from the wages by the employer beforehand, then* the difficulty 
ipay be easily overcome. But how to construct premium tables 
for them? Mr. Tagore writes, The premium tables actually 
in use by Life Offices for their Indian business are far from 
accurate, based as they are on rule of thumb adaptations of British 
or American experience unchecked by any reliable statist£c4^ 
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How then is such Indian business at all workable P B^catise of the 
margins of safety that are kept and which resist ift the pekiodical 
surpluses returned as bonuses to the policy-holdej-S ' dr absorbed 
as profits b^ the shareholders or proprietors of the Life Company 
itself. If, in the case of the lower strata of our society, a large 
margin be taken to start with and the resulting surpluses returned’*^ 
at shoH intervals (in our scheme, a part to be spent for medical 
benefit> ^.) to the assured persons under some equitable schmne, 
neither will the Life Office be endangered nor the policy-holders 
defrauded. With the progi’ess of the business, first-hand inform 
mation ^vill accumulate and thereupon the premium tables can 
be revised and the excess margin '^educed to any degree.*^ 

Medical examination offers no very great difficulty. The 
average longevity of a group of pei-scns in any occupation cannot 
differ materially from the medical results of individual insurance 
by ordinary mofusuil doctors. The defect might be included in 
the margin as well. The expenses of procuration and claifil 
settlement could be largely minimised through a representative 
of the group. We have seen in Bombay how the Village 
Panchayat and the Sanitary Committees are working. Their 
presidents ma,y be elected as representatives. Where they do not 
exist, there are many other socio-economic bodies functioning, the 
Secretaries of Co-operative Societies, the Local Boards and tho^ 
Panchayat in the villages and the caste-panchayat, the Sirdars 
and their employers who will undertake the job. ** In fact" the 
labourers’ own representatives, even at a commission, will be less 
expensive than any form of agency and medical examination by 
individuals.^’ Over and above this if the Co-operative Societies,, 
and Boards of Public Health co-operate, and the State passes some 
kind of protective legislation by which small insured sunll of 

‘ 't' 

labourers, say up to Rs. 1,000, may be unattached and untaxed, 
the problem of Indian poverty, at leafit so far as it relates to sickness 
and early death of industrial labourers followed by destitutiite of 
their families, will be solved. I suggest this idea* of OroiQi 
Insurance to our economist and Indkin Insurance Companiss, 
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Upon bath of whom the duty of alleviating the economic distrcNss 
of Indian labourers lies. Mr. Tagore writes, Ah’* I nsurance 
Company making it a rule, in the case of this Depai'tment, only to 
deal with such groups, to begin with, should have no dearth of 
business.’’ Mr. Cook, whose Insurance notes in the Statesman 
are undoubtedly the best that I have read in any paper edited in 
India, is also of opinion that Group Insurance has a future in this 
country. 

I beg to state that this paper is not and cannot be a descrip- 
tion of any thorough-going scheme. The reason is that we hove 
no accurate statistical infoimation to go upon. It is only an 
invitation to conduct enquiries, assemble relevant statistics and 
discuss the possibilities of what I consider to be a fruitful i4©^» 


APPENDIX A. 

The Bombay Lahovr Gazette furnishes monthly returns of the 
employment situation in the industries. The figures of the supply 
of labour and figures of absenteeism are given. No other 
provincial statistics are available. The following table will show 
the nature of the returns. 
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CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 




PROGRAMME 

TANUABY 3rd, 1928 

I. 1)^’. M. B. Cameron, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor of the 
liucknow University, welcomed the delegates. 

II. The Hon’ble Rai Rajeswar Bali, Minister of Education, 
opened the conference. 

III. M. L. Darling, Esq., T.(\S., delivered his presidential 
address. 

IV. Reading of the following Papers: — 

Ag ricuhural Organisation 

id) Co-operative Marketing — By Dr. H. Sinha, M.Sc., 
Pb.D., Calcutta Univei'sity. 

(h) Agricultural Credit — ^By Lr. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D., 
Benares Hindu University. 

(c) Land Mortgage Banking — By Dr. J. Sinha, M.A., 

Ph.D., Dacca University. 

(d) Co-operation in India — By Dr. P. Banerjea. 

(e) Compulsion in Rural Economic Development — By S. 

Kesava Iyengar, Esq., M.A., Nizam’s College, 
Hyderabad. 

if) Some Aspects of Rural Reconstruction in India — By 
(i. B. Talhar, Esq., M.A., and S. G. Beri, Esq., 
M.A. 

Discussion. 

V. Executive Committee Meeting. 

A^T. A^isit to the Residency and other historical sites. 

JANUARY 4th, 1928 
1. Reading of the following Papers: — 

Agricultural Economics. 

(a) The Agricultural Regions of the Ganges Plain : A Sur- 
vey of the Relation between Cultivation and Water- 
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supply — By Dr. Badha Kama! Mukerjee, M.A., 
Ph.D., Lucknow University. 

(h) Double-cropping^ in certain Regions of Over-population 
— By Birendra Nath Ganguly, Esq., M.A., Dacca 
University. 

(a) Agricultural Development^ — By B. G. Bhatnagar, Esq., 
M.A., Allahabad Univei’sity. 

(rf) Some Agricultural Industries of the Madras Presidency 
* — By V. E. Rama Krishna Iyer, Esq., M.A., Sri 
Minakshi College, Chidambaram. 

Discus SION. 

II. Visit to the Railway Workshops and Settlement. 

III. Executive Committee Meeting. 

.lANUARY 5th, 1928. 

I. Annual General Meeting. 

II. Reading of the following Papers; — 

Sor7<il Economics {inclufUthf/ Populotion Problems) 

(a) Social Economics — By the Rev. lames Kellock, M.A., 

Wilson College, Bombay. 

(b) Social Insurance — By K. B. Madhava, Esq., M.A., 

A. I. A., Mysore University. 

(c) A Case for Social Insurance — By D. P. Mukerjee, Esq.. 

M.A., Lucknow University. 

(d) Street-Beggars in Calcutta — By B. N. Ganguly, Escj., 

M.A., Dacca University. 

(e) Industrial Migration — By Dr. Raj Bahadur Gupta, 

M.A , Ph.D., D. A.-V. College, Cawnpore. 


Discussion. 


III. Garden Party. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


BY 

Dk. M. B. Cameron, M.A., B.Sc., D.Litt., 

V ice-Chaiwellor, Lucknow U niversity, 

Chairman^ Reception Committee, 

1 esteem it no ordinary privilege to have, as the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Lucknow, the honour of welcoming the 
delegates to the meeting here of the Economic Conference of India. 
It is a great occasion for us in Lucknow to meet so many distin- 
guished economists from all parts of India and to have them dis- 
cuss in our midst the problems of economic science about which 
they have been specially busy. It is the peculiar fortune of your 
science to deal with subjects that have extraoi‘dinarily numerous 
points of contact with the actual life and interests of men. In 
a very peculiar degree your problems come home, as Bacon says, 
to the business and bosoms of men.'' Thus it happens, I think, 
that there are few sciences, in respect of the subject-matter of 
which men are more ready to hold strong opinions without tho- 
rough investigation into the grounds that can be found for them. 
The art of living and working together in society had to come into 
existence before the science of living and working together arose 
in the endeavour to find how this art can be most wisely and 
efficiently practised so as to get the most out of life, both in respect 
of quality and quantity. Thus it comes that in connection with 
the subject-matter of your science, you have a tangled mass of 
hearsays, long-established conventions and practices, empirical 
solutions, and superficial ideas, born of emotion or prejudice or 
even of idiosyncrasy and caprice. It is your business as scientific 
economists to sift and examine this tangled mass in the endeavour 
to discover sound leading principles. 
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2. To simplify its work, all science has to be, to a greater 
or less extent, abstract, breaking up the fulness of concrete fact 
and concentrating only upon those aspects of it which are imme- 
diately relevant to its specific purpose. In so abstracting, how- 
ever, science is talving a risk. For, the more you abstract and sim- 
plify, the farther you are getting away from reality, which is, 
after all, not merely a conceptual scheme but the actual com- 
plex world in which we have to live and move and have our be- 
ing. The process of abstraction can easily be canied too far. I 
have heal’d of a mathematical don, who, after a brilliantly logical 
exposition of a theorem, concluded by saying, and, gentlemen, 
the special beauty of this theorem is that it is of no earthly use 
to anybody. That sort of abstraction will never do. It will 
not do even for mathematics, though, to be sure, it is there that 
it is least calculated to do serious harm. When, however, the 
science deals with matters that come as close to the fulness of 
concrete life as do the problems of economic science, the method 
of abstraction, w]\ile still useful, needs to be very cautiously used 
and carefully safeguarded ; otherwise results may be reached which 
may be very erroneous and misleading. Yet the attractiveness of 
the neat conceptual schemes which can be obtained by suitable 
abstractions from the complexities of the actual present, consti- 
tutes a real temptation, to which, I am afraid, economic science in 
its early stages only too easily succumbed. Thus was begotten 
that most objectionable monster, the economic man, and all the 
soulless doctrines against which Carlyle and Ruskin so vigorously 
protested. You have now in your science moved away from the 
abstract view of man as a mere bundle of calculable needs and 
desires, and also from the similarly abstract human being as the 
merely animal product of a naturalistic evolution. *You are no 
longer content with what Carlyle contemptuously styled the ** pig 
philosophy.^' More and more you are realising how very rele- 
vant to your enquiries are the studies of psychology and sociology. 
The economic science which tries to leave out mind and still more 
the economic science which tries to leave out the human mind and 
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its valuations, is trying to stage the drama odE HAMLET, while 
leaving out the character of Hamlet* Here, in Lucknow, our 
Professor of Economics has taken up a very decided line in endea- 
vouring to keep his teaching of the subject in closest contact with 
the facts of the real world. Our first Ph.D. in Economics, whose 
thesis was highly approved by the European experts, to whom it 
was submitted, took as his subject, The Housing Problem in In- 
dustrial Centres.^’ Our post-graduate students are engaged in re- 
gional surveys in the villages of Ondh and are accumulating 
material that may be very useful. 

3. This seems to me an invaluable discipline, correcting the 
tendency to treat economics as a mere book science, dealing, no 
doubt, with human life, but with that life as lived, it may be, 
anywhere else than in the immediate neighbourhood. The ten- 
dency is all the more mischievous in ludia since most of the text- 
books wliich the students have to study have been written with 
special reference to an environment which is very different from 
that which exists in India. Practical work of this kind in eco- 
nomics also brings students out of the little artificial sheltered 
world of academic life and into personal contact with the stress 
and bustle of life in the real world, where a man has to make 
good his claim to place and function. 

4. In these days, however, of much statistics-gathering it 
may be well to remember what Bosanquet calls Bacon's most 
dangerous fallacy " in thinking that first men collect facts and then 
they apply their minds to them. Of course, it is obvious at once 
when attention is called to it, that, when you go out to collect facts, 
you cannot leave your mind at home behind you. You cannot 
collect facts without having some purpose more or less clearly 
in view, some rough idea of what you want. But the danger of 
Bacon's fallacy alluded to by Bosanquet lies chiefly perhaps in 
a common psychological weakness which makes the actually pre- 
sent activity of the mind occupy it too exclusively — ^the tendency 
to forget the end in being busy about the means. The mere col- 
lecting of facts becomes, as it were, an .end in itself. Mr. Casau- 
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bon’s endless note-books, which George Elliot in MIDDLEMAEOH 
tells us he was always filling up in preparation for his Key to all 
Mythologies/' are an awful warning of how all the vitality and 
human feeling which a man once possessed can become utterly 
desiccated in too prolonged an effort merely to accumulate material. 
This picture is, no doubt, a caricature; but it indicates a real dan- 
ger, the danger of the collector of facts losing himself in the facts he 
collects. And it is a danger that can only be avoided by keeping 
the mind actively at work all the time, filling up the provisional 
outlines of the ideas it has framed to guide itself in its collecting 
of facts, and constantly testing, readjusting and supplementing 
its working hypotheses. Thus, however, realistic economics be- 
comes, in basing itself upon actual existing conditions, a fruit- 
ful enquiry into these, and a just appreciation of them cannot 
be expected too soon from students. It must rest upon such a 
sound general training of the mind as comes of a culture not too 
narrowly conceived, but inclusive of as wide a knowledge of pos- 
sible, and especially of a knowledge of the best that has been 
thought and done in the world. 

5. Economic science may have begun, as I said, by pushing 
its abstractions from reality too far. The pure laboratory pro- 
ducts of a too theoretical economics are apt to produce dangerous 
explosive mixtures or even poisons when tried out in the complex 
conditions of actual life. At best their structure is too frail to 
stand the strain of actual working conditions. Yet in this reac- 
tion from too abstract economics there is the other extreme to be 
avoided which, though not so positively dangerous to any but the 
worker himself, is just as barren of beneficent results — ^the losing 
oneself in endless toil at economic enquiries which merely load 
ihe library shelves with accumulate data and volumes of statis- 
tics. The scientific economist's work is hardlv begun and is cer- 
tainly not done until the data and the statistics are used. We 
look forward to the papers that will be read in this Conference 
and the discussions that will follow, to show how this can and 
ought to be done, and however, this Lucknow session of your 
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Conference may compare with other sessions in respect of its profit 
to youy I am confident that to the students of Economics in Luck* 
now it will prove a powerful stimulus and give them invaluable 
instruction. 

6. Gentlemen, 1 hope you will find that Lucknow contains 
many things more than economists and papers on economics. We 
are proud of our city with its wide beautiful spaces and romantic 
reminders of the past. We have no great show to make of indus- 
trial development or busy factories for the production of wealth, 
but you can spend wealth quite easily here. You can^t have 
eveiythinsr. If your economic desires are somevhat starved, we 
hope you will find much around you ^o appeal, to your aesthetic 
desires and that you will like the bracing, invigorating air which 
we enjoy at this season of the year. 

Once again, I welcome you to ou.‘ University. I trust that 
you ^^'ill have a very successful Conference and that when you 
leave us. it will be with happy recollections of the days you have 
spent in Lucknow. 
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BY 

The Hon'ble Hai Rajeswar Bali, B.A., O.B.E., 

Minister of Education, U, P. 

I deem it a privileg’e to have been asked to open this con- 
ference of the Indian Economic Association and to welcome here 
the distinguished economists of India. I must frankly confess 
that I do not claim any intimate knowledge of the science of 
Economics; and whatever remarks I have to offer are those of a 
layman and an outside observer. It is admitted that among all 
the problems which are now engaging the attention of educated 
India, there are few which can be compared in importance with 
the question of our economic reconstruction. Indeed, most so- 
cial and political problems are at their root economic, and a 
speedy and satisfactory solution of the former lies often in work- 
ing out the basic economic issues. 

The subjects which couN be considered at an economic con- 
ference are as wide and varied as social life itself, but from your 
programme I understand that the conference will confine itself 
at this session to a discussion of only three topics, inz., Rural 
Economics, Social Economics and Migration of Population in 
India. 

I should say at the outset that we in the United Provinces are 
deeply interested in these three questions. I hope that your 
papers on various subjects and discussions will contribute towards 
the solution of the many problems which confront us and the 
formulation of a practical programme for the uplift of our 
peasantry. 
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A very large and densely populated part of the province lies 
at the meeting point of the two chief rain currents of India and 
so has been liable to irregularity of rainfall^ and the attendant 
scarcity, from time immemorial. For the same reason the provin- 
ces have developed a fairly elaborate system of canal and well^ 
irrigation, the significance of which in our rural economy can 
hardly be exaggerated. In districts on the north-west, canal 
irrigation has changed the whole charanter of cropping and dis- 
tribution of population, while in the easteni districts the abun- 
dant provision of well-irrigation is the basis of high agricultural 
productivity and density of population. Populatibn has in many 
areas outstripped the means of subsistence. "^There has been an 
undue fractionaiisation of holdings whose size has often gone be- 
low the agriculturally profitable unit. In portions of the eastern 
sub-Himalayan districts, which were more or less overgrown with 
jungle a century back, the population has become so dense that 
the plots of land can only peimit of toy-agriculture and the stand- 
ard of life has been so much lowered that the annual migration 
of population to Bengal and Bihar continually increases in vo- 
lume. Such outstanding features of our general agricultural situa- 
tion have not, I believe, escaped your attention. With these are 
associated certain pressing agricultural problems of the importance 
of which I am sure you are fully aware. The introduction of 
a crop, like wheat, by canal irrigation into wide areas Vhere it 
was unfamiliar has been perhaps the most important agricultural 
improvement in the whole of India. How far this has accom- 
panied a rise in the standard of comfort, and how far the latter 
has suffered due to overpopulation, deserve accurate local in- 
quiries. We are not unfamiliar also in these provinces with the 
deterioration in farming methods and practices which an excessive 
use of canal water has brought about, and with the fresh problems 
which have arisen as regards the village sanitation — particularly 
the greater prevalence of, malaria. It is only by systematic eco- 
nomic enquiry in villages in different parts of the country that 
we can ascertain what effects the eixtension of irrigation, the 
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intraductian of a new and more productive crop or of a fresh rota- 
tion, etc., have had in relieving the excessive pressure of popu- 
lation upon the soil. Several intensive surveys have been con- 
ducted by post-graduate students of the Lucknow University in 
this direction. I hope that before long there will develop at this 
university a really efficient school of Indian Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, which ma,y to some extent bridge over the present 
gulf between economic theory and practice. 

The whole question of the introduction of new agricultural 
methods and machinery is intimately bound up with the practical 
economic issue, what pays the farmer best? Each crop, each new 
implement, each novel practice, must not be taken piecemeal. 
Each is only a part of a long series of adaptations of farming to 
the conditions of soil and water-supply. Thus it is not before 
we have from the economist a careful scrutiny into the size of 
the economic holding, noimal agi'icultural costs and outturn, 
normal profits, etc., that we can best utilise the results of experi- 
ments conducted in agricultural stations or in research institutes 
and laboratories. 

One very useful method of introducing agricultural improve- 
ments is through co-operation. Co-operation has been applied 
to rural credit, purchase of agricultural implements, marketing, 
irrigation, insurance and other purposes in many countries of 
the world, as well as in India and Burma. The movement has 
not succeeded as well in these provinces as in other parts of India ; 
though, as you doubtless are aware^ the Government are making 
strenuous efforts to effect an improvement. 

‘ Mr. Darling, your distinguished President, will, I believe, 
tell you something about the progress effected in the Punjab by 
co-operative methods in the various fields of rural economy. 
Co-operation, indeed, holds the key to rural reconstruction. There 
is no social or economic need of the small farmer which cannot 
come under the sphere of co-operation. It is a sign of the times 
that some of our abler graduates are now turning for their career 
to th^ Co-operative Department. Unless the intelligentsia come 
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forward in large numbers and ijii’ect the movement in the villages, 
real co-operation which is the basis of a vigorous social and eco- 
nomic life of the villager will remain an idle dueam of the eco- 
nomists. 

Another matter about which I may say a word is this ; although 
I have no doubt you are aware of its importance. In my judg- 
ment the study of Economics at the univeisities (no less than dis- 
cussions at confertinces like this) ought to be specially directed 
at the present moment to practical ends and must face the facts of 
everyday life rather than confine its flights to an unreal atmos- 
phere in the old and orthodox style. The Economics department 
of the Lucknow University, under the able guidance of the learned 
doctor who controls it, has, 1 believe, kept this ideal before its 
students in no uncertain manner. It is only by such study, and 
by making the results of such researcn available to* the depart- 
mental experts that real and speedy progress is possible. There 
are many matters indeed which must be tackled by tbe economist 
and the practical expert jointly, such as fodder and food supply, 
soil exhaustion, small holdings, end the condition of agricultural 
cattle. The last-mentioned is one of the most pressing questions. 
In a recently published book which has attained a certain extent 
of notoriety the suggestion is put forth that we suffer from an 
excess of cattle populaiion, which we are unable to look after pro- 
perly, for which it is not possible to find sufficient pastures and 
which it is uneconomical to keep. Is this so? 

Again Goveimment, as you may be aware, are often advised 
to provide more pasture lands; but in a province like this where 
the pressure of the agricultural population is acute this is easier 
said than done. It would be of tbe greatest help to have an 
accurate study of the questions : how far it is economical now to 
convert cultivated land to grazing fields ; and whether it would not 
be more profitable to grow more fodder crops rather than provide 
more pastures. 

Then, we are told again and again what waste is involved 
in agricultural holdings with scattered fields and urged to take 
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vigorous measures for their consolidatiou. But has the question 
been ever really studied in a thorough and systematic manner by 
students trained in methods of research : what limit| there ought 
to be to consolidation and whether compact holdings would be an 
unmixed blessing? In this province where there are large tracts of 
different kinds of soil (loam, clay and sand), and where much de- 
pends upon rain, a scattered holding may not always be the econo- 
mical bogey whicli it looks on paper. A survey in areas with different 
conditions and a compilation of facts relating to a number of years 
would be of the greatest value. There are other questions in the 
solution of which the economist can join hands with the depart- 
mental expert with marked benefit to the country; I am sure you 
are already fully alive to their importance. 

Throughout India we find an increasing struggle between the 
village and the city. In many instances the economic i)ressure 
is leading to a break in our traditional notions of mutual respon- 
sibility, but we must devise measures to reconcile economic effi- 
ciency with our long-cherished social ideals. In the social pro- 
gramme of the future the intimacies of personal relationship in 
economic transaction need not be given up. Art and craftsman- 
ship must still thrive. Along with good health and strenuous 
labour, there must be joy in work, joy in leisure, joy in family 
diversions and social recreations. Above all religion must also 
co-exist, for it is religion which will teach that no man ought to 
be regarded as a mere means to an end. It is religion which 
brings economic activity before the august tribunal of sui)Teme 
values, the true, the beautiful and the good. Thus our most 
valuable and cherished assets need not be hoarded under ground as 
unseen treasures, but be utilised in this new era of economic re- 
construction to meet the larger needs of our ancienf civilisation. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for the honour you have done 
me by asking me to take part in to-day’s function and I have much 
pleasure in declaring the Conference open. 
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M. L. Darling, Esq., I.C.S., Lahore. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Tlie compliment you liave paid me in electing me as your 
President is the greatest ever paid me in this country, and I thank 
you warmly for it 

The subject on which 1 propose to address you toda^y is one 
which must occasionally exercise the minds of those who desire 
not merely material development but progress in the real sense of 
the word. This subject is the relation of economics to ethics, 
and as this conference is largely concerned with rural questions, 
and as my ovisl experience has been mainly gained in the Punjab, • 
the subject will be treated with special reference to village life 
in that province. It was a temptation to substitute religion for 
ethics, but though I must occasionally cross the boundary between 
the two, what I have in mind is ethics rather than religion. No 
doubt it is not easy to say where one begins and the other ends; 
but to most minds they connote different things. ** Thou shalt 
not steal ’’ is a good example of the one, and the Christian pre- 
cept — Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself — ^an 
example of the other. The former states a rule of conduct which 
every decent member of society is expected to follow, an4 the 
latter an ideal which most members of society find it convenient 
to forget. Broadly, one may say that ethics is the schoolmaster 
and religion the seer, and that while religion derives from man’s 
relation with God, ethics derives from man’s relation with man. 

The distinction between economics and ethics is clearer. If 
ethics derives from man’s relation with man, economics derives 
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primarily from his relation with nature. Sir Josiah Stamp de- 
fines it as the study of man’s behaviour in getting his livelihood. 
As such, it is mainly concerned with facts, while ethics is mainly 
concerned with values. Some would deny that there was any con^ 
nteion between the two, that the one was a science and the other 
, a code, and that for purposes of study the two should be kept 
rigidly apart. So far as the investigation ot facts is concerned, 
this is undoubtedly right and must not be forgotten in what 
follows. But “ tlie positive investigation of facts,” as Stamp 
observes, “is not an end in itself, but is to be used as the basis 
of a practical enquiry in which ethical considerations are allowed 
their due weight.”^ 

These words ‘ due weight ’ aie the ciux of the matter, and 
as they have been interpreted very differently by succeeding 
generations of economists, we must glance for a moment at the 
past in order that we may see the present in proper perspective. 
The economist of the ]\liddle Ages, says Mr. Tawney, started 
“ fi’om the position tl*at there is a moral authority to which con- 
siderations of economic expediency be siibordinated ” and 

that there is “no place for any economic activity which is not 
related to a moral end. ”2 Jn ihose days ethics ruled supreme 
and imposed a number of restraints upon the avarice of man, such 
as the prohibition of usury and the doctrine of the just price and 
fair wages. With the commercial expansion of the sixteenth 
century this supiemacy was challenged, and ])y the end of the 
seventeenth century ethics could no longer dictate to economics. 
Shreds of authority, however, remained, for the doctrine of fair 
wages persisted into the eighteenth century and even Adam Smith, 
in urging that man should be “ free to pursue his own interest 
in his own. way,” added the rider that he must “ not violate the 
laws of justice.”^ In the intense competition of the nineteenth 
century, this fundamental principle of his teaching was forgotten, 


l The Christian Ethic as an Economic Factor ^ 1927, p. 53. 
t B. H. Tawney ; Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 1926, pp. 81, 89. 
5 The Wealth of Nations (Everyman’s Library), p. 180. 
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aad in the name of laissez*faire and the law of supply and do*' 
mand, economics and ethics were almost completely divorped. 
With the twentieth century, set in the reaction that follows any 
extreme, and writers like Nicholson, Ashley and Toynbee began 
to doubt whether the divorce was good for either/ The war, 
which sprang from the divorce of both economics and politics 
from ethics, brought the whole question to a head, and now, as 
Tawney observes, the line of division between the spheres of 
religion and secular business .... is shifting .... and the 
boundaries are once more in motion. ’^5 Some even of the old 
niedia3val doctiines, so contemptuously lejec-ced in the nineteenth 
century, are being revived. The trade unionist has taken up the 
doctrine of fair wages, the co-operator is busy with the problem 
of the just price, and only six months ago England passed a bill 
to control usury.® 

But though in some respects the tendency would appeSlr to 
be — back to the Middle Ages, it is not really so. In the Middle 
Ages, economic activities were dominated less by ethics than by 
custom. The core of this custom was necessity, for it was based 
upon the enforced association of individuals in more or less isolat- 
ed groups, and only the outer crust was formed by religion or 
ethics. Custom gave way to expediency, Avhose rule is based 
upon the unfettered competition of individuals no longer com- 
pelled by their isolation to live and act together but each free 
to pursue his own interest in his own way.’’ By this rule our 
economic activities are now governed, but some who think it 
perilous would subordinate economics once more to ethics; Hot 
however to the old mediseval code framed by necessity and custom, 
but to a system of morality founded upon the voluntary association 
of individuals, acting freely together for common as well as 

4 See J. Shield Nicholson : Principles of Political Economy, 1901, dii, 428 
et seq. ; W. J. Ashley : Economic History, 4th edition, 1906, i, 380-81; and Arnold 
Toynbee : Lectures on the Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in England^ 
1906. 

6 Op. cit., p. 4. 

6 Moneylenders’ Act, 1927, 
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personal advantage; the best and most practical expression of 
which is the world-wide movement of co-operation.^ 

In india, too; the boundaries between economics and ethics 
are shifting, but in the contrary direction, that is to say, in favour 
of economics. For centuries the economic life of the country has 
been dominated by custom, which if not religious in origin, has 
in the passage of time become largely religious in sanction. 
The village of to-day is still medioeval in outlook and would 
probably accept the two fundamental assumptions commonly made 
by mediflBval writers, that economic interests are subordinate to 
salvation which is the real business of life, and that the rules of 
morality are binding upon economic conduct.® The word 
“ morality,'* however, it would regard as almost synonymous with 
custom, one example of which I may give you, as it illustrates 
the tendency when economic conditions become fixed for religion, 
ethfcs and custom to be fused into one. In a part of the Punjab, 
where a certain religious body had made some way amongst the 
cultivators, I asked the village headman whether the effect had 
been good or bad, he replied at once that it had been bad. And 
when I asked him, in what respect, expecting to hear of some 
deterioration of character, he added solemnly that the funeral 
feast on the thirty-ninth day after death was no longer observed. 
To my modem ear the reply sounded strangely, but to the peasant 
no doubt it was self-evident. Living a life which Hobbes describes 
as ‘‘ solitniy, poo-r, navsty, brutish, short " the peasant has been 
driven by necessity to think first and last of daily bread and has 
been too isolated, ignorant and helpless to suppose that this 
depended upon anything but the will of God. In, the last thirty 
years, however, a change has set in and both core and cmst show 
signs of crumbling. The spread of rail, road and lofry is breaking 
through the isolation of centuries, and the spread of canal, tank 


7 Cf. “ Competition .... of old .. . was hindered and controlled by custom ; 
in the future, like the other great forces of society, it will be controlled hy 
morality.** (Toynbee, op. cit., p. 250), 

STawney, op, ciU, p. 8L 
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and well is mitigating both the poverty and the insecurity of lb# 

'^'»syr * 

past^ A higher standard of living is emerging, and with it the? 
centre of gravity in the village is beginning to shift from the 
basis of divinely-appointed custom to the more dynamic basis of 
man-made economics. The process has not yet gone very far, but 
in the Punjab at least it is clearly discernible. I should have 
liked to describe it in detail, but time forbids, for after dealing 
with the present I wish to say something about the future. 

It will make for clearness if Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh 
are separately considered. I take the Muhammadan first. Islam 
impresses me after reading a substantial part oi the Koran as 
essentially an ethical code, designed moreover for a people of 
simple habits, who lived mainly by pasture, a little by trade and 
hardly at all by agriculture and wbo were in constant danger of 
attack from their enemies. Its precepts, therefore, are extremely 
simple and as clear-cut as the oui lines of the Arabian desert wliich 
gave them birth. Tho good Muslim must believe that God is one 
and that Muhammad is his prophet; he must pray five times a day, 
fast in Ramzan, pay the zakat, that is to say, give away every year 
per cent, of his moveable property, and if he can afford it, go 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. These five duties are fundament^, 
and there is a sixth only less important — ^he must neither pUy’^oi 
accept Riba. For my present purpose this is the most interesting, 
as it illustrates the close connexion in Islam between economics 
and ethics. Maulvi Muhammad Ali translates the word * Biba^;^ 
as usury, and the most important passage on the subject fie 
renders thus: — ‘‘Those who swallow down usury cannot arise 
except as one whom the devil has prostrated by his touch does 
arise.’* That is because they say, trading is like usury: and G^d 
has allowed trading and forbidden usury And we may also quote 
the further passage: — “ 0, you who believe, do net devour usury, 
making additions again and again. Till recently these verses 
have usually been considered as prohibiting every form of interest 


9 The Holy Quran, pt. iii, ch. 2, 274. 
|0 Ihid,, pt. iv, ch. 3, 129, 
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and not merely what is now commonly known as usury. There 
is nothing* iu this that need surprise any student of history, in 
Europe it is only in the last 300 years that the taking^ of interest 
has not been considered a heinous sin. This view has its roots in the 
ancient world. Moses, the lawgiver of the greatest race of money- 
lenders in the world, allowed it only to one who was not a Jew. 
Plato and Aristotle condemned it without reservation. The great 
Roman Stoic, Cato, upon being asked what he thought of* usury, 
replied by asking his questioner what he thought of murder. The 
Christian Canon law forbade the taking of interest altogether for 
any one who was not a Jew, and the prohibition continued in full 
force till the Reformation. Then, as the modem age developed, 
it was found more and more impossible to reconcile it with the 
immense expansion of commerce which took place on the discovery 
of 4he new woild and the opening of the trade routes to India 
and the Far EasSt; and by the end of the seventeenth century, 
after a prolonged and bitter struggle between the forces of 
economics and ethics, ethics accepted defeat, modified its code and 
allowed interest to be taken at will.^^ Islam, on the other 
hand, is still much where it was 1,200 years ago, as some think, 
with disastrous results to its development. The authors of ** The 
Life of the Prophet of Arabia regard this as one of the three 
leading causes of the decay of Islam. At the present time,^’ 
they say, “ credit is indispensable to all great undertakings, and 
when bankers have become the real masters of the world, Islam by 
adhering with exaggerated rigidity to the text of this verse is 
momentarily reduced to financial and political ruin.'^^* 

Now the interesting fact to note is that the foriress of ortho- 
doxy is being rapidly invested by modem forces and that within 
the fortress there are divided counsels. One party is for holding 
the fortress at all costs. This is typified by the reply of a maulvi 
to a member of the co-operative department who offered him alms, 

11 See The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (2nd Edition), 1928, p. 196, 
by the writer. 

12 E. Dinet and Sliman Ben Ibrahim ; The Life of the Prophet of Arabia, 
1918, p. 304^ 
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that he would accept nothings from one who served an orgunization 
whieli allowed the taking of interest. The other party is in favour 
of distinguishing between interest and usury and of allowing the 
one and forbidding the other. The question whether a Muslim 
may lawfully become a member of a co-operative society, which 
charges but does not pay interest, has already been decided by the 
highest Muslim authority in favour of the co-operative society.^ 
This has brought the besieging forces l)erilously near the gates of 
the fortress, and it looks as if it were only a question of time |)efore 
further ground would have to be surrendered. The man-at-arms 
on the walls with money in his pocket is already parleying with the 
enemy and many are even deserting. In fact, the Punjabi 
Muhammadan is beginning fo take interest l^ke any ordinaiy 
moneylender. The Khojas of Oliiniot and Sharakpur have long 
been known for this and are said to be even more exacting than 
the Hindu Sahxikar. In excxise for the Khoja it may be said that 
he was once a Hindu and has always been a trader. But it is not 
the Khoja only who takes interest. The Pathan moneylender has 
penetrated as far as Ceylon, and all over the Punjab the Muham- 
madan peasant with spare cash is beginning to advance loans at 
ini crest:. At first, to satisfy bis conscience, he will probably take 
it indirectly in service or in kind ; but having once admitted the 
thin end of the wedge, many find it convenient sooner or later to 
take it in cash. The higher standard of living, to which I have 
referred, is difficult to maintain and money-lending offers larger 
returns than any other form of business open to the cultivator. 
The temptation, therefore, is irresistible and ethical principle is 
obliged to give way to economic advantage.^^ 

There are other tendencies in modem Islam which reflect the 
influence of the economic forces of the day, for instance, the 
tendency towards monogamy, the weakening of the pardah system, 
the difficulty of combining the zakat with a higher standard of 

13 See Anntial Report on the Wording of the Co-operative Goeietiee of the 
Federated Malay States, 1926-26, pp. 12, 18. 

14 See The Punjab Peasant, op. eit„ p, 227. 

13 
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living and the Ramzan fast with a higher standard of work; but 
there is no time to deal with them to-day, and we must now pass 
on to Hinduism. 

Here we enter a totally different atmosphere, and one so 
elusive and so pervasive that it is difficult to describe it in a few 
words. In Islam, the Westerner who knows his Old Testament 
and is at all familiar with conditions in the Middle Ages finds 
nothing that he cannot quickly understand. But in Hinduism 
he finds almost a new world. On the one hand, he is conscious of 
conditions w^hich he supposes may have existed when his remote 
ancestors woi^shipped stocks and stones, and on the other, he may 
at any moment find himself caught up to transcendental heights 
where he can scarcely breathe. The transition is often as abrupt 
as the change from plain to mountain in the Punjab, and recalls 
to my mind the fii'st time I found myself speeding in a train from 
Lahore to Ambala. liooking out upon the endless flat empty 
spaces around me, I felt almost as if I beheld infinity, and the 
chill ot the primitive void entered my head. But suddenly I 
became awwe of the most amassing sight. The Himalayas stood 
before me flushed wdth the setting sun, and instead of infinity I 
beheld eternity. In dealing with the peasant we are entirely upon 
the plain and rarely, if ever, do we catch even a glimpse of the 
hills. Indeed, we should hardly know that they existed but for 
the sight of two mighty rivers which have their source in the 
distant heights and profoundly influence conditions on the plain. 
One is the river of Karma, and the other the river of Pantheism. 
Some would call the latter polytheism, as it is split into innumer- 
able channels each dedicated to a different god. Apart from the 
influence of these two streams, we may say that the Hindu 
peasant’s ethics and religion — in his case the two are almost 
indistinguishable— have been moulded entirely by his surroundings, 
and to such effect that it has been observed that ‘‘ a Hindu eats 
religiously, drinks religiously, bathes religiously and sins 
religiously.”^® In other words, in Hinduism, religion, ethics and 

ts Quoterl by In^re, OuUpoken Ei»ay9 (2nd Series), 1925, p. 68, 
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economics are fused into one, and so entirely fused that the result 
is a way of life distinct from every other way of life in the world. 
In this fusion, so far as the peasant is concerned, much the most 
important element is economics, and we may say that three-fourths 
of his religion derives not from God with a capital G but from 
nature with a very big N. Sir Alfred Lyall, once Lieutenant- 
Governor of these provinces, observes in his Asiatic Studies that 
nearly all Hindu practices that have obtained the sanction of 
religion “ are really founded upon some material interest.'' Many 
of them, he says, have become in course of time so overgrown and 
concealed by the religious observance in which they were originally 
wrapped up, that it is now very difiScult to extract the original 
kernel of utility A curious example of this is the practice of 
sati, which, according to the high authority of Sir Henry Maine, 
was connected with the desire of the husband's family to get rid 
of the widow's right ... to a tenancy for life upon her husband's 
land. "^7 That the influence of economics upon popular Hinduism 
has been profound admits of little doubt, and it is due to the fact 
that, as Lyall points out, a natural religion merely reflects and 
records mankind's lot upon earth. 

Those of us who come from wesiern Europe, where a kindly, 
if fickle, nature lias to a great extent been subdued to the purposes 
of man, find it difficult at first to realize that for the Indian peasant 
nature is a goddess of oveiuv helming power and incalculable cap- 
rice, ill whose hands he is as completely powerless as a subject in the 
hands of a pitiless despot. But, as a despot may be humoured, 
so may a goddess be placated. Hence the birth of innumerable 
rites and superstitions, which are a feature of all natural religions 
and from which few of us are entirely free. These superstitions, 
says Lyall, were the shadows and phantasmagoria of human 
passions, and of inexplicable calamities from the earliest times 
and with remarkable perception he adds: — ‘‘ we are changing the 

Asiatic Studies, 1899, 1^76. 

17 Ibid., p. 74, 

18 Ibid., p. 87. 
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whole atmosphere in which fantastic superstitions grow an.d 
flourish/^ and “ we may expect that these old forms of super- 
naturalism will suddenly thaw and subside without any outward 
stroke upon them and without long premonitory symptoms of 
internal dissolution.*'^^ This is just what is happening at the 
present moment in the Punjab, and the thaw is most pronounced 
in the centre of the province, where economic progress is most 
advanced. And it is not only superstitions that weaken. Take, 
for instance, the idea of kismet, an idea rooted deep in the mind 
of man wherever he feels himself entirely in nature's grip. In 
the outlying parts of the province, where there has been little 
economic change and the harvest is a gamble in rain, it is as deeply 
rooted as ever. But in the canal colonies, where for the first time 
in his life the Punjab peasant sees nature partially subdued to 
his purposes and yielding her increase not simply “ as God wills " 
but as man labours, we find the beginnings of a new outlook which 
is vividly expressed in the remark of a colonist — Where the 
water is, there is God.''^® 

We may say then that no important economic change can take 
place without influencing popular Hinduism. This raises the 
interesting question whether the change that is now taking place 
will affect the sanctity of the cow, which is one of the central 
doctrines of Hinduism. Call it prejudice, call it passion," said 
a Hindu to Miss Mayo, “ call it the height of religion, but this 
is an undoubted fact that in the Hindu mind nothing is so deep- 
rooted as the sanctity of the cow."^ In a sense it may almost be 
said that Hinduism has translated the cow from the field to the 
temple. Once the centre of the economic life of the country, she 
has become the Alpha and Omega of religious life. Is it possible 
to get her back from the temple to the field? Let u« see how the 
Punjab peasant is answering this question which is of such 
importance to the future of Indian agriculture. Again there is 


19 /bR, p. 817. 

20 T/ie Punjab Peatant, op, eit,, p. 173. 
2L Mother India, 1927, p. 203, 
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a marked difference between the more developed pai’te of the 
province and the more remote. In the former, with its higher 
standard of living, the Hindu, pressed no doubt by economic 
necessity, has begun to realize that he cannot aiford to maintain 
old or bad stock in his byres. So, when the stock-dealer appears 
at his gate, the barren cow is untied and led forth to the chink of 
rupees, and no questions are asked as to her destination. An 
inquiry was recently made in ten villages belonging to Brahmins, 
Rajputs, Jats, Sainis and Labanas, all Hindus, to discover the 
number of disabled and useless cattle maintained on religious 
grounds. It was found that not a single bullock was kept which 
was unfit for work and that the moment an animal drops its yoke, 
the earliest opportunity is taken to get rid of it. “ The agent 
fo the butcher,” states the report, “ is always at hrnd to help in 
the work of removal,” and it adds that life without vitality or 
capacity of work has lost all significance of sanctity for the farmer, 
be he Brahmin or low caste Hindu.” Inquiry was also made to 
discover hew many cows there were in these ten villages which 
had given no milk for 18 months and had shown no signs of calving 
again. Only two were found, though the villages contained over 
500 cows, and of the two one was kept by a Muhammadan. Inquiry 
at the only gausliala in the Gurdaspur District shows that only 
14 animals have been received from villages in the last four years. 
Said the manager, ‘‘ it was not so in the good old days: the Jats 
have become butchers and the villagers have established direct 
connection with the slaughter-house.” A minor change which 
points in the same direction is that a generation ago there was 
hardly a Hindu who did not set aside a poi^tion for his cow before 
sitting down to a meal, but now there is hardly one in a hundred 
who does this. 

It must not be supposed that these conditions apply through- 
out the province. From a southern district comes the story of a 
man who was outcasted because he sold a cow to the butcher, and 
of another whose acting' in this way nearly produced a riot. In 
Hissar there is a panchayet to suppress the practice, but the v^y 
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fact that a panchayet is necessary sug’grests the existence of a 
problem, and it is reported that many Hindus now try to dispose 
of their worthless stock secretly. 

I come now to the Sikh. Sikhism stands midway between the 
all-pervading naturalism of popular Hinduism and the clear-cut 
theology of Muhammadanism. Cunningham in his History of the 
Sikhs describes it as “ the seal of the double dispensation of 
Bnimha and Mahomet/’^ and as such it provides an interesting 
field for the study of the inter-action of economics and ethics. Of 
this I have only time to give you two examples. One touches a 
habit which is regarded by most of us, not perhaps quite dispassion- 
ately, as almost entirely innocuous: I mean the habit of smoking. 
It is characteristic of the hai^d-headed practicality of the Sikh 
that his religion absolutely forbids it. In this some may be 
inclined io see the excessive zeal of the Puritan rather than the 
restraining wisdom of the moralist. But in parts of the Punjab 
the use of Ihe huhha is almost a vice. A year ago emiuiry in a 
Rajput village showed that a population of 824 spent something 
like Rs. 1,200 a year upon tobacco; and it was estimated that if 
smoking were stopped tor 25 years, enough would be saved to give 
the village a small dispensary, a veterinary hospital and a middle 
school, and even to pave the village lanes. When this was brought 
home to the people, they decided to foim a co-operative Better 
Living Society to wean themselves from the habit of smoking. 
This case may not be altogether typical, but a good judge estimates 
that a Sikh with an average holding saves in tobacco enough to 
pay his land revenue, and what is even more important, he saves 
a great deal of time. The prohibition is in fact a good illustration 
of the beneficent effect of ethics upon economics, and to it and to 
the custom of early rising, also enjoined by the Sikh religion, 
may perhaps be attributed the pre-eminence of the Sikh^ Jat as a 
cultivator. It is, therefore, a little ominous that, yielding to the 
economic pressure of a higher standard of living, an appreciable 


22 J, D. Ciinninghani : A History of the Sikhs, reprinted 1897, p. 15. 
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number are beg^inning to grow tobacco, a thing never done before 
by the Sikh. 

My second example deals with the more vital question of 
birth control. The time has come,*^ says Mr. ^ Keynes, 
‘‘ when each country needs a considered national policy about whai 
size of population .... is most expedient. *’23 This policy the 
Sikh of the central Punjab is beginning to frame fcr himself. 
For instance, inquiry shows that in a village in Gurdaspur a 
midwife has rendered 150 women incapable of bearing any more 
children. None was treated, without the consent of her husband 
and unless she had at least three sons. The practice, it seems, 
began 10 or 12 years ago and is increasing fast. As my inform- 
ant says, a new curt*ent has set in and is on the swell.” On 
asking one of those concerned why he did not desire more children, 
he received the reply — because more sons will have no land to 
cultivate and I don’t wish to make beggars of them all.” He 
then quoted the proverb — ” Too much rain reduces the crop; too 
many sons bring reproach,” The remark of another peasant 
explains the practice in a nutshell. ” Every son,” he said, 
” comes with a share written on his forehead.” In a country 
in which holdings are very small and each son is entitled to a share 
in his father’s land, one can understand that to see a fourth or 
fifth child Ji])pearing with a sliare written on his forehead may 
fill a man with dismay. I am informed that while the Sikli 
religion is silent on the subject, the Hindu Shastras definitely 
forbid the practice. Whether this is so or not, it certainly raises 
an important ethical issue. So far as the West is concerned, it 
is a particularly good example of the influence of economics upon 
ethics. Twenty years ago, the practice was almost universally 
condemned by ethical writers of the orthodox school. But now, 

♦ ' ,r 

■JO difficult is it to maintain an3rtliinff approacliins the old stand- 
ard of living', that orthodox opinion has been compelled reluc- 
tantly to change its attitude and if not to bless at least no longer 
to curse. 


23 ,T. M. Keynes : The End of Laissez-Faire, 1926, p. 49. 
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I have perhaps said enough to show, firstly, that there is in 
this country an unusually close connexion between economics and 
ethics, and secondly, that the nature of the connexion varies with 
the religion. With Islam, ethics has largely dictated to econo- 
mics; but with Hinduism economics dictated to ethics, till the 
llrahmiii arose and set economics like a fly in the amber of the 
Brahmanic religion, where it has stayed for over 2,000 years. 
Now new and powerful economic forces are at work and the 
boundaries between economics and ethics, once regarded as im- 
mutable, iue slowly beginning to shift. Islam is faced with the 
question of interest, Hinduism with the question of the cow, and 
sooner or later both must face the question of birth control, if 
they desire an escape from the poverty of the past, for at pre^ 
sent men aie multiplying too fast to be anything but poor. In 
the past, both Hinduism and Islam cared little whether a man 
was rich or poor. That he must live was of course admitted, but 
that he required anything more than the bare necessities of life 
was never sei'iously considered. The Hindu was taught to regard 
the material world as Maya^ and the Muhammadan to fix his 
mind upon the compensations of paradise. That one-fifth of the 
human race was desperately poor and exposed to the slings and 
arrows of what was often quite outrageous fortune mattered little 
compared with the importance of observiag religious precept and 
custom. The justification for this was that poverty appeared in- 
evitable and custom inexorable. But now the spread of road, 
rail and canal is mitigating the one and the diffusion of knowledge 
undermining the other. The questio-n, therefore, arises-r-what 
should be the peasant’s attitude towards the change? Should 
we counsel him to cleave to his religion and be content with his 
poverty, assuring him that that is the path of salvation? Or fol 
lowing Western example, shall we advise .him to dethrone custom 
in favour of expediency and abandon ancient laws and fealties in 
favour of comfort and a higher standard of living? Or profit- 
ing by the mistakes of the West, shall we bid him pay no homage 
to expediency and wealth but follow the inspiration of a morality 
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based no long^eV upon "^necessity and superstition but upon econo^ 
mic freedom and religion P These are far-reaching questions 
touching at one point the modest household lamp and at another 
the eternal stars. ^ And in my opinion they can only be satis- 
factorily answered by Indian minds, foi in the sphere of religion 
and ethics it is only the Indian mind that can gauge what India 
needs. All, therefore, that I propose to do now is to indicate 
passible answers in the hope that some of you may be led to 
search both heaiii and mind to lind the true answer. 

The first point that I would emphasize is that in India about 
225 millions are dependent upon agi'i culture and -ive under con- 
ditions which, unless fund nr,. eni ally changed^ are quite incom- 
patible with anything like a European standard of living. Those 
who dislike fundamental changes — and the peasant is everywhere 
intensely conservative — may prefer to make a virtue out of neces- 
sity and aini at developing to the utmost the qualities that spring 
from poverty when voluntarily ac^’epted In the days that Christ 
walked the earth, poverty was regarded by many amongst the 
Jews as the price of faithfulness to the divine law and 

as the guarantee of divine recompense and salvation ’’ 
and throughout the ages in India poverty and saintliness 
have gone hand in hand. But however consonant this may be 
with Indian tradition, it may be doubted whether the gospel 
of povei*ty will appeal to the peasant once lie realises that the 
more material blessings of life are within his reach. And it is 
certainly not a gospel that the oT^dinary Wasterner can advocate 
with an^ feeling of conviction, for in the West material well- 
being lias long been regarded as of cardinal importance. ‘‘ Some 
peopl^;^' said Lord Buckmaster, ‘‘ talk about the ennobling effect 
of a struggle with poverty. The people who talk like that have 

never known the ^struggle. It is the most degrading, the most 
demoralising struggle to which a human being can be put.’’®^ 

24 “ They laugh not only at our modeet household lamps but also at the 
eternal stars ’* (Eabindranath Tagore, The Wreck, p. 108). f 

26 F. C. Orta^ft Tlhe Economic Background of the Gospels, 1926. p. 122. 

26 Speech ^ the ^use of Lords on a Bill to facilitate hirth*oonirol. 

14 
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The gospel of poverty, therefore, is not likely to be accepted. 
Are we then to advise the peasant to give^ full play to the economic 
forces of the day and in the conflict between economics and ethics 
to side with tJ^e economist and not with mullah or pandit P Shall 
we encourage him to multiply his wants and add to his possessions 
and in the struggle for wealth strive to outstrip his neighbour P 
Shall we develop the acquisitive, the possessive and the competi- 
tive instincts on the ground that the end is prosperity and the 
means hard work? For, if the gospel of poverty is allied to saint- 
liness, the gospel of unlimited gain, as we may call it, is allied to 
efficiency. Before you decide to do this, you will do well to re- 
member that it is not a gospel that commends itself to the two 
most remarkable Indian personalities of the day. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s attitude is familiar to all and Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s is not very different. The ancient culture of the East, 
he says, is “ the culture that enjoins man to look for his true 
wealth and power in his inner soul.”^'^ More significant perhaps, 
because coming from the West itself, are the judgments of Dean 
Inge and Mr. Keynes, the first, one of our foremost thinkers, and 
the second, our leading English economist. If, says the Dean, 
he were asked to state in a word the cause of ‘‘ the universal dis- 
content and malaise which have oveiiaken Western civilisation,” 
he would answer Secularism.”^ And of modern capitalism, 
Keynes says that it is ” absolutely irreligious, without internal 
union, without much public spirit, often, though not always, a 
mere congeries of possessors and pursuers.” And he adds in 
words which are singularly appropriate to our subject; — ” One 
begins to wonder whether the material advantages of keeping 
business and religion in different compartments are sufficient to 
balance the moral disadvantages. ”2^ * 

With these judgments before us can we doubt that the gospel 
of unlimited gain should be rejected? Think for a moment of 

27 Nationalism, p. 62. 

28 Op. ea:, p. 149. 

29 A Short View of Russia, 1926, p. 95. 
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the danger of arousing^ the acquisitive ""inatinote of 320 
It would be suflGiciently ^dangerous if there were enough to go 
round, but as this is unlikely within any measurable limit of 
time, the effect will be to enrich the few and infect the many with 
a deep unrest, which may have most explosive results. 

What then is left to us? Is there no alternative between 
the gospel which says to the peasant — ^you are poor and poor you 
must remain, but because you are poor you are more content than 
those who are rich and some of you may even become saints ; and 
the gospel which says — work your hai'dest, gain all you can, and 
though you may not he happy or content, you can become pros- 
perous and efficient? I think that there is an alternative, and 
suggest that it is the gospjol of sufficiency. This is the gospel 
preached by St. Paul. Having food and raiment,^* he says, 
let us be content therewith, for th> love of money is the root 
of all evil. ’*30 jg expressed even better by Solomon: 

Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food conve- 
nient for me; lest 1 be full and deny thee, and say, who is the 
Lord, or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain. ”31 more modem phrase it may be expressed in the 
English proverb — Enough is as good as a feast. In. its simplest 
aspect the gospel postulates that there should be a limit to a man’s 
wants. I remember once suggesting to a businessman that he 
should decide how much money he wanted for himself and his 
family and that having reached that figure, he should either stop 
making money or make it for others. He admitted candidly that 
it was impossible, and most businessmen, if equally frank, would 
probably make the same admission. Yet we have the case of 
Ernest Abbe, the son of a spinning mill operative, handing over 
the great Zeiss works, where the famous field glasses are made, 
to a trust, to which he also transferred, so far as the German law 
allowed, his entire personal estate, merely retaining for himself 
a post on the works’ Board of Management, The result was Hie 


30 Proverbs, xxx, 8, 
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introduction into the works of a number of measures for the bene- 
fit of the workers 20 years before they were commonly adopted 
elsewhere.^^ You see that the gospel of sufficiency, to which we 
must now add service, has a message for the industrialist as well 
as the peasant. It has indeed a message for us all. 

Some, pmhaps, may think it too soft an ideal to be placed 
before a virile peasaniry ; but this overlooks the fact that in every 
relationship of life it implies a degree of self-restraint which is 
most rare. Nor does it in any way mean that a man should 
stop working after he has accumulated sufficient for himself and 
his family, but only that he should start accumulating for others. 
The seed of this is contained in the Muhammadan rule of zahat 
and the Sikh rule of Dasaimdh. Unfoidunately these rules have 
largely fallen into abeyance, but if they could be revived, and 
extended to embrace service as well as money, and if both could 
be applied to objects of common good, for example to schools, 
hospitals, tanks, gardens, trees, we should find that the gospel 
of sufficiency and service made quite sufficient demands upon 
the cliaracter of even the most virile. 

Let us now apply this gospel to the village. In the East, 
house and clothing are much less important than they are in 
the colder West, but this does not apply to food. We must, 
therefore, try and secure to the peasant a sufficiency of food. That 
is axiomatic. What more does he want? His village is usually 
little better than a dung heap, and his houses are often far from 
clean. We must therefore try and get him to keep both house 
and village clean. Allied to cleanliness is health. This must 
obviously be included in our gospel: also sufficient education to 
protect him from the parasites that have preyed upon him in the 
past and to exorcise the fears, supernatural and otHerwise, which 
in many parts of the country dominate his mind. Food, cleanli- 
ness, health and a simple and appropriate system of education 
are all therefore aims to be worked for by the peasant. 

32 Bee the writer’s article on the subject in The IrUh Weonomist, July, 1988, 
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But how, it may be asked, does this differ from the gospel 
of gain, which would also prescribe these as desirable ends? The 
difference at the outset is mainly one of emphasis. With the 
gospel of gain, the emphasis is laid upon the acquisition of money, 
while with the gospel of sufficiency it is laid upon the acquisition 
of specific goods so carefully selected as to be almost identical 
^rith good itself. The conventional attitude at present in per- 
suading the villager to adopt some new nostrum or make some 
greater effort is to try to convince him that It will bring him 
more money. A sounder attitude would be not tc appeal to the 
money-mo^^ive at all, but to inspire him with the desire for a 
cleaner village, better health or some form of education and then 
come forward with the nostrum as the means to that end. In this 
way his mind will not be centred upon money, which may be a 
root of evil, but upon something so i^orth having that he will 
willingly make the necessaiy effort to obtain it. 

Ultimately there is a difference of much more than emphasis 
between the two gospels. When, for instance, a man has ac- 
quired what he wants for himself and his family, he will be urged 
to spend his superfluity upon the support of those less fortunate 
than himself and upon the improvement of his village. And 
as his n^eds will be few, he will be taught to desire quality rather 
than quantity, beauty rather than ugliness. Recently I paid a 
surprise visit to a hamlet in a remote part of the Punjab occupied 
by simple and certainly not prosperous peasants. Entering their 
one-room houses, I found interiors so scrupulously clean, so neatly 
arranged, and so appropriately furnished with just the things 
required for their simple life, that I was instantly reminded of 
the interiors beautifully painted two or three hundred years ago 
by Dutch artists. This was a case of sufficiency allied to poverty 
and even to beauty. A little later I was in the fort at Delhi and 
there I saw the ShaK-Nishin of the Emperor Shahjahan — a most 
modest room with an almost complete absence of' furniture but 
everything in it — ^rugs, cushions, kukkay dagger and sword — 
beautiful of its kind, Here again was no superfluity but every- 
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thing appropriate to the station of a man who ruled an Empire. 
This was a case of sufficiency allied to wealth. In contrast I re- 
call a visit to a wealthy and most hospitable landowner, who had 
furnished his guest house in European style. The drawing-room 
was blocked with furniture — tables, chairs, sofas and every kind 
of ornament, knick-knack, and photograph, the last in immense 
and no doubt costly silver frames. Here was a case of superfluity 
allied to wealth and producing an almost suffocating feeling upon 
the mind. 

It may be said that it is unnecessaiy to preach to the peasant 
any gospel at all and that his future may be left to the play of 
natural forces. This would be in accordance with the standpoint 
of the nineteenth century in the West, but, as we have seen, the 
twentieth has begun to think differently. In India, we may well 
begin to think differently too, for a system of economics divorced 
from ethics is likely to do more harm than good and to end in 
the exploitation of the many by the few, if not in worse. For 
agriculture is more than the mere gaining of a livelihood : it is 
a way of life which touches mind and spirit far more deeply 
thaiT the pursuits whose sole object is gain. Economics and ethics 
should, therefore, be inter-linked, and this is what the gospel of 
sufficiency and service does? for sufficiency is mainly concerned 
with economics and sendee with ethics. If I seem to some of you 
to have dwelt upon the latter more than was fitting in an assem- 
blage of economists, I would remind you of the dictum of an 
eighteenth century Bishop. Whatever the world thinks, wrote 
Bishop Berkeley, ** he who hath not much meditated upon God, 
the human mind, and the sximmum bonuTriy may possibly make a 
thriving earthworm, but will most indubitably make a sorry 
patn(^ and a sorry statesman.’’^ 

33 Quoted by Tawney, op. cit., p. 284, 
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3rd January f 1928 

Subject— AGmCVLTVRAL OEGANISATION 
Mr» Tanncm: 

Speakiiaj; about the provision of capital for short term, he ob- 
served that the Provincial Co-operative Banks have done a lot, 
particularly in the Bombay Presidency. It has been found that 
at certain times of the year we have mure funds than we can lend 
to our own Province and therefore we lend to the other Provincial 
Co-cperative Banks. 

Regarding the relations between the Co-operative and the 
Provincial Co-operative Banks he observed that in Bombay Presi- , 
dency these seem to be quiie satisfaciory. They transfer fuiyisir 
from one another in times of need and moreover thesy have excel#* 
lent arrangements with the Imperial Bank of India. ^ 

Mr, B, Mukherjee : 

Mr, B. Mukherjee (Lucknow) referred to the usual complaint 
that co-operation in India was extremely one-sided and that the 
over-emphasis laid on the credit side of the movement in India 
was a source of its weakness. Mr. Mukherjee said that there was 
nothing wi*ong Li it inasmucli as the size of agricultural indebted- 
ness was far too big in India and it was one of these most 
problems which needed immediate attention. That however did 
not mean that we did not sufficiently care for all ihe^ oth^ fontis 
of co-operation. These other forms of co-operation are now, zm 
a matter of fact, receiving close attention and in time they wifl,*^ 
form a very ilM^ectable part of our co-operative organization. 

497 ^ 
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Mr. Mukherjee next referred te the extremely backward 
condition of the co-operative movement in the United Provinces^ 
and said that this was one of the causes which led the Oakden 
Committee to suggest caution in the way of new experiments 
like Land Moitgage Banks. The Committee thought that before 
venturing on new experiments it would be more desii-able and fai* 
more prudent to consolidate the position of the primary societies 
and to improve the foundations first before we thought of putting 
on new structures. 

Mr. Mukherjee regretted that while all the other major 
provinces in India have got an apex bank the United Provinces 
are still without one. This, Mr. Mukherjee was afraid, was due 
to the exaggerated apprehensions of a glut of idle money in slack 
seasons. This is a problem which has been solved in all the other 
provinces and solved without much difficulty but here in the 
United Provinces we are over-cauiious. We are appalled by 
imaginary apprehensions and we are merely fighting phantonis 
in the clouds. 

Mr. Mukherjee condemned the mixed banking suggested by 
Dr. if*. C. Siiiha and said that ihe business of short-term and long- 
term credit could not be conveniently or safely controlled from 
the same institution. Mr. Mukherjee concluded by saying that 
what we wanted for co-operation in India now was leadership. 
It iis the personal equation that would count. We wanted not 
measures but men. 

Professor Doraisicami Iyer: 

I was much interested to hear that in the United Proviimets 
a Provincial Co-operative Bank has not been started oj| account 
of the fact that there might be a glut of money. In Madras in 
the Provincial Co-operative Bank there is a large amount of un- 
utilised capital which does not find emj)loyment, the reason is 
that agriculture had been suffering during the last four or five 
years on account of a wo-rld movement in favour of higher prices 
of manufactured goods as against prices of agricultural commo- 
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Cities. With reference to the Central Beeerve Bank in India^ it 
ts quite* true that this heing^ an agricultural country the Central 
Bank must help other small banks, the main function of the 
Beserve Bank being the regulation of Currency, Mean^ must be 
devised for enabling the Central Bank to meet the exigencies of 
increasing and decreasing seasonal demand of money in agri- 
culture. 

Prof, Guleri: 

Prof. Guleri from Lyallpur drew attention to the i 
the subject of marketing bad not yet been closely invi 
and no systematic inquiries had been conducted except those 
organised by the Indian Central Cotton Committee in Bombay, 
Berar and the Punjab. He said thai a beginning in the direction 
of co-operative marketing had been made in the Punjab by the 
faripiation of co-oper<4tive commission shops for the disposal of the 
'produpji^f members of Co-operative Societies. These societies of 
which there were more than a dozen have attained a measure of 
success and a big zamindars’ society at Okara, one of the important 
Colony cotton markets, had been doing considerable business. He 
emphasised that the question of marketing was inextricably mix- 
ed up with that of transport and he felt that no improvement of 
marketing could be expected without a development of rural 
transport. This was a very big question which involved a con- 
sideration of the comparative merits of the extension of the Bail- 
way, Ihe road, motor, tramway or trolly transport. From his ob- 
servations he was being impressed by the fact that apart from 
iti» undeniable utility in the village and field economy, the bullock 
cart must go as a method of transport to the market. 

Professor Myles: 

Eeferring to the subject of agricultural marketing he ob- 
served that as regards the measure of crops he found 6 seers measutu 
for one tirop and 10 seers measure for another and at another 
Mandi he saw two big 8tqiq.es which perhaps represented a maundv 
15 
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A<4eta;ii and intensive enquiry was necessary before we frame 
definite recommenflatioyis. 

Dr» Radha Kamal Muherjee : 

Speaking about the marketing of sugarcane in th'e United 
Provinces he calculated the changes of the growers’ income as 
follows ;-^Es. 6 for carriage, Rs. 2 for the service and say Rs. 13 
for commission. That is, in all 21 nipees out of Rs. 150 of gut 
Sold* This comes to 14 per cent. The Assistant Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies of this Province is also studying the organi- 
sation of marketing and his rei)ort has all been submitted to the 
Government as regards moifgage credit. The tendency of in- 
crease of mortgage debt is manifest in eveiy part of India. Take 
for instance the Punjab. The aggregate debt in the Punjab 
comes to about 350 millions sterling. The value of area mortgag- 
ed is Rs. 5,92 lakhs and the mortgage debt discharged is Rs. 3,70 
lakhs. Now lot us take Bihar. In the distinct of Chapaparan 
we find that the areas mortgaged were 25,235 acres durih^^ the 
last Settlement; at the present Settlement the area mortgaged in- 
creased to 104,552 acres. With fraetionalisation, we hay|^ smaller 
agricultural outturn per acre and hence the proportion of mortgage 
in relation to ordinary debt seems to be on the increase every- 
where. This is a symptom of agricultural decline. The money- 
lender wants the security in the form of land, not in the form of 
ciopryield or live-stock. Thus the land-mortgage bank becomes 
indispensable. But its success depends upon the security of the 
cultivation rights in land. 

Dr, J, C, Sinha: 

Replied to the points raised on his paper by previous speakers 
in the following words: 

“ There is apparently some misapprehension in the minds of 
the previous speakers. I never suggested that long-term financing 
sl|LOuld be mixed up with short-teim financing. All that I said 
was th^it iheee two functions should be cairied on in two different 
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departments of the same Central Bank. The rydts requite both 
short atid long-term loans. Would Aot there be a bettef control 
over these two types of loans if they '^ere granted by the 
institution? If we follow the advice of the King Committee on 
co-operative societies in the C. P. and maintain separate 
ledgers for the two types of loans and adopt certain other safe* 
guards, the danger of mixing up shoit and long-term credit Jgay 
be avoided. 

Another aigument is based on actual experience. We '‘all 
know that in Germany commercial and industrial banicing are 
carried on in the same institutions but theie is no mixing ufi *of 
the two functions. In Bengal, the only co-operative land mortgage 
bank, the Naogaon Ganja Mahal Co-operativ© Bank, has been carry- 
ing on short credit and long credit operations. The loan bfiffeerf 
in Bengal, about which I spoke to you. are also doing the same. 
Some of them are quite successful, judging from the handsome 
dividends paid to shareholders. The failure of the separate land 
mortgage societies in Buima shows that the danger lies the other 
way about.'’ 

Don Lai Duhey: 

Said re Dr. H. C. Seth's Paper on Agiicultural Credit " : — 

One suggestion made in older to extend the benefits of long- 
term Cl edit facilities to tenants is the necessity of the modification 
of the Tenancy Acts of the vaiious provinces with a large bo4y 
of tenantry with a view to make the tenants' rights such as 
occupancy or statutory, mortgageable, saleable and otherwise 
transferable. That the security of tenuie deliberately con- 
ferred by the Government as in the case of proprietary rights 
in the land, with freedom io mortgage and sell, has not been well 
utilised by the landholding and cultivating classes is well evidenced 
by the huge and chronic indebtedness of rural classes who, using 
land for the enhancement of their credit, have freely contracted 
unproductive loans and fallen inlo tbe meshes of the money-lendera 
with so disastrous consequences to themselves as to necessitate state 
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interference by legislation on their behalf in order to put restric- 
tions on their power of alienation. The accrual of the right of 
free transfer, sale and mortgage to tenants is bound to be followed 
by similar consequences in the case of these holders of sub- 
proprietaiy rights. That the apprehensions of abuse are real, and 
not imaginary, is further corroborated by the recent tendency of 
the Agra Tenancy legislation to restiict the moitgageable rights 
of secure tenants from 5 years to 3 years. The existing tenancy 
legislation, moreover, not allowing 'perfect freedom to tenants 
in the matter of introducing permanent improvements in 
their holdings it would be putting the cart before the horse to 
permit them to use their holdings for raising loans for the improve- 
ments which they are not permitted by law to carry out. Then, 
there is the fear of the land fast passing into the hands of the non- 
agricultural classes, hinally, the modification of tenancy law 
in the direction desired is beset with so many administrative 
difficulties. These tenants' rights in most cases are largely a 
result of delicaie adjustments and compromises between the right 
of the landlords and the tenants. Any steps of the nature 
proposed, sure to result in ihe diminution of the value of the 
proprietary holdings of the landlords, and without any compen- 
sating advantages to them, are bound to be most seriously resented 
by the landlord classes in all provinces. The only mobile security 
of tenants can be their investments in the Debenture Stock of 
these land banks, or any other Beserve funds proposed by Dr. 
Keatinge for different purposes. 

Dr, H, C. Seth ; 

As discussed in the paper the short-term credit should be 
based upon the ‘ temporary ' wealth created on the farm. The 
desirability of accepting the gold and silver ornaments as security 
for the short-term advances by the co-operative credit societies 
should be seriously considered. 

The cultivator's possessions in the shape of land, builidngs and 
other forms of permanent improvements should be left free to be 
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used as a basis for long-term loans, required for the re^ 
demption of old debt oi for making peimanent improvements on 
the land. 

In conneciion with the organisation ot land-moitgage banks 
lor long-term c-iedil, it is necessary that the;y sliould not be state 
institutions though state aid maj be necessaiy in the beginning 
in the form of a guaianiee of interest on debentuie or its bpying 
part of the debentures. 

These banks should be based on the joint liability of the 
properties moitgaged. The liability of a member should be 
limited to the specific property moHgaged. 

As regards tJieir. relation with the existing co-operative credit 
machinery, it may be desira'de in the beginning at least that the 
Provincial Co-operative Banks should take up the financing of these 
banks by raising the necessary debenture 3. But it will be necessary 
to start independent local and mortgage banks or associations at 
suitable centres. The co-ordination between the activities of the 
mortgage bank and the co-opeiative society, as suggested in the 
paper, will lie in the fact that the advances by the banks will be 
made to the members of the co-operative society only after the 
recommendation of the society. 

Prof. S. Kesava Iyengar: 

In reply to the discussions on his paper on “ The Virtues of 
Compulsion in Rural Economic Development,'^ Mr. S. Kesava 
Iyengar (Hyderabad) said that foi rural economic development 
speeding up of the administrative routine was absolutely necessary, 
and the time limit laid down in the Mysoie Village Panchayet 
Regulation was a healthy obligation laid upon the officials who 
came in touch with rural life. He pointed out how the Public 
Health Report for India was published nearly two yeais after the 
year under report, and now the real reason for it was the delay 
in the submission of district and provincial reports. The principle 
of compulsion was being resorted to in urban areas, and it was 
high time it was applied to rural areas. 
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Touching upon the question of marketing in rural areas, Mr. 
Kesava Iyengar said that the results arrived at by Dr. Radha 
Kamal were of the same kind as those found in South India^ — 
specially in the areca-iiut and cardamom trades. 

He entirely differed from the view that the bullock-carf 
should be dispensed with by the Indian ryot. Indian circumstances 
were such that for centuries we could not possibly think of doing 
aw’ay with the bullwk-cari . 


4th January, 1928 

,S',//,;erf~AGEICTTLTTIEAL Et^ONOMICS 

Mr. Madhava: 

Remarked that as a Statistician and Mathematical Economist 
he would confine his remarks on Dr. Mukerjea^s very interesting 
paper to questions of method only. Considerable use had been 
made in the paper of an index of aridity as expi^essed by Prof. 
Martonne. Now aridity was a qualitative phenomenon and the 
expression of it as a ratio of precipitation of rainfall divided by a 
constant addition to observed temperature, would be giving to it 
a formal quantitative form alone. Adequate weighing must 
be given to the distribution of the rainfall, and similarly the 10 
degrees centigrade addition determined by western conditions must 
be replaced by a constant appropriate to Indian conditions. It 
was well-known that the seasonal deposit of rain mattered much 
and not merely the total rainfall as was taken account of in the 
numerator of this ratio. Also this ratio, which is qualitative in 
nature, is being correlated with percentage of area under cultiva^ 
tion, which again is a quantitative fact affected by several other 
considerationis^. This method has unfortunately gained some 
currency in this country on account of its utilisation in the Census 
Reports, particularly of those by Messrs. Jacob, Thompson and 
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Sedgwick. The appropriate series to compare aridity with would 
appear to be what may be called “ an index of productivity.*’ 
Turning to another matter, it appeaa that considerable attention 
is given to the determination of ** optimum conditions. Now 
the method of statistical analysis is not confined only to the 
determination of central tendencies, but what is more important 
is to discover the laws governing scatter or dispersion from these 
optimum conditions as in real life there were more often departures 
from, than concordances with, optimums. Biological sciences had 
greatly advanced by the study of variations, and the application 
of the stat'stical method to economics must include this aspect of 
the study also, and the ecological suivey is not complete unless 
we can state what departures in productivity, or even in range 
of cultivation, follow from given departures from the mean index 
of aridity, results which are given by regression equations. 
Finally, it is necessary before making the far-reaching remarks 
on the value of canal irrigation such as are made in the paper, 
that the data should be extensive, reliable and homogeneous. These 
remarks are made from the point of view of methodology, but they 
do not distract our admiration from the vei’y interesting paper 
that Dr. Mukerjea had produced. 

Wiih reference to Mr. Ganguly’s paper only one additional 
remark seems necessary, and that is that double-cropping in the 
fields is not only dependent upon over-population. It is obvious 
that many factors influence and are in turn influenced by this. 
In that case we have to deal with wliat is called a function of many 
variables. In spite of it, if the study is to be confined to these 
two variables only, so that their mutual relationship may be 
ascertained for a constant set of other variables, we have to seek 
the aid of what is called in statistical parlance, the method of 
partial correlation, and the value of this paper will be greatly 
enhanced by including this method of approach. 

Dt. PramMha Nath Barter jea: 

Said that as India was an agricultural country, Agricultural 
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Economics should receive the earnest attention of the economists. 
He congratulated Dr. Badha Kamal Mukerjee for the eacd^lant 
papei’ he had produced. Canal irrigation was not'^he only protec- 
tion against famines. We must also distinguish between short 
and long period effects of canal irrigation. 

Mr. Dorauwami Iyer: 

Said that the opening up of areas by means of in%ation and 
adopting the prevailing methods of husbandry were not benencial 
to the country. We must adopt such methods as may raise the 
standard of life. Secondly, irrigation investments might not be 
altogether profitable, because areas so developed are subject to 
gi’eater uncertainty from rainfall. 

Professor Myles: 

Appreciated Mr. Bhatnagar’vS paper and emphasised the neces- 
sity of utilising the existing methods of agriculture. IT^ said that 
the American steam xilougb was out of question. With regard 
to irrigation he said that the shoii; and long period question was 
vei-y important. In the Punjab there were also the problems of 
rise of the water-table and crater-logging. 


Mr. Kesara Iyengar: 

Gave two instances— of protecting areca-nut against rotting 
and of the common plough used by the aveiuge lyot — to show 
that uneconomical methods of agriculture were due not to the 
wasteful character of methods contrived or improvised by the ryots, 
but to lack of capital. On the importance of irri^tion works, 
he said that on two grounds — ^the vastness of the tracts now 
uncultivable which can be turned to smiling fields with crops, hlid 
the urgency for a wide avenue of employment for our educated 
young men — ^irrigation works formed a veiy important item in 
Indian rural reconatruction. 
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Prof. Gulerii 

that with reference fa agricultural develapmeut 
the Vairious ietggestions put forward by Mr. Bhatnagar, 
were not lost sighf of by the various Prrvinciail Departments 
of Agrioulture. The limitations of the ‘ demonstration farm ’ 
of the orthodox type which the agriculturists -^buldr visit 
for their profit were realised and greater attention was now 
being given to the idea of bringing agricultural improvements at 
the^ery ^feor of the villager. With this object ‘ demonstration 
plots ’ were being airanged in the fields of one of the progressive 
farmers m the village and the co-operative department was or- 
ganising l>etter farming societies. Agricultural propaganda work 
was' becoming more active and recently moving shows by sending 
a cinema^ lorry in rural areas we^e being htdd. The scheme 
should certainly succeed in exciting the: curiosity of the villagers. 
A ‘ demonstration ’ train has been organised just now to visit rural 
centres for the purpose of exhibiting the work done by the various 
beneficent departments of Government. A similar thing was 
organised in Bengal also. Referring to the suggestion of Prof. 
Myles regarding damage by rats, he said that a rat extermination 
campaign had been initiated as an experiment by the Entomo- 
logical section of the Agricultural Department, and it had suc- 
ceeded beyond measure. As regards utilising of existing resources 
and improving existing practices and implements, this was what 
the departments were actually aiming at. The early efforts of 
introduction of western implements and methods were perhaps 
naturally directed towards the large landowner, the problem of the 
small holder has in fact not yet been taken up. This is perhaps 
the most important problem of agriciiltural development. As 
regards the question of the extension of canal irrigation being 
put a stop to, this was perhaps not a legitimate conclusion from 
Dr. iMukerji’s paper. At least none in the Punjab would be con- 
vinced of this argument. If canal irrigation was not an un* 
milled blessing, it simply meant that the evils of waterlogging, 
etc., had to be faced and overcome, 

16 
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Professor Kalex 

Said that there was no risk involveil by' canal irrigation. Ex- 
tension O'f irrigatio*!! facilities was a great need of the momenit. 
In Bombay the problem was that of irrigation of kind or 
starvation. When there is deficient rainfall, we cannot depend 
upon wells. Canal irrigation is the only safety. There was no 
danger of over-population. 

Dr, H, C. Seth: 

On page 270 Dr. Mukerjee had given figures to show that 
the percentage of area under (‘anal irrigation is greater than 
in the ea.stern districts, where well irrigation is more prevalent. 
Tn the famine years the cropped area greatly shrinks in the 
western districts than in the eastern ones, where the number of 
wells greatly increases. It should not be forgotten that the 
possibility of well-irrigaiion itself greatly depends upon the 
amount of rainfall, and as the table given at the end of paper 
shows, the rainfall in the eastem districts is much greater than 
in the western ones, 

Yery often tlie wetll, specially the Kachha ones in the drier 
western districts dry up at the beginning of a dry year. The 
level of the sub-soil water greatly sinks, whereas in the eastern 
districts because of greater rainfall, the level of the sub-soil water 
does not sink so much and the well irrigation continues an eco- 
nomic possibility even in a very dry year. 

It seems to me, as Prof. Kale points ont for other parts of 
India, that even for the drier western districts of the United 
Provinces the security against famine lies in the extension of 
canal irrigation, supplemented where necessary by* the construc- 
tion of tube wells. 

I entirely associate myself with the remarks of Prof. M^les 
that there are other evils arising out of canal irrigation, for in- 
stance water-logging, salt-encrustation, disturbance of the 
natural drainage and the resulting unhealthy conditions, The«e 
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are the evils, which must be removed before India gets the ftillest 
benefit of the extension of canal iriigation. 


Dr. H. Sinfta: 

1 desire to offer just a few remarks on an important point rais-. 
ed in to-day's discussion by Prof. Madhava, that is, the scope 
of the application of the methods of statistical analysis to the 
study of economics at present in India. This point was also re- 
feri’ed to by Prof. Myles and Prof. Shirras yesterday. 1 quite 
agree that our study will be considerably improved and risks of 
rash generalisation will be avoided, if we attach more importance 
to statistics. But 1 cannot go so far as Prof. Madhava, and I 
must say that the time for desciiptive economics is not yet over. 
In every counti’y and for every science the formulation of laws 
follows the accumulation of facts. To give an analogy from 
mathematics, the position of heavenly bodies was studied with 
great labour for fourteen long years by the famous astronomer 
l^co Brahe, w^ho on the geocentiic view referred all bodies to the 
earth. He was followed by Kepler, who gave his descriptive 
laws of motion, on the heliocentric view, that is, with the sun 
as point of reference. Lastly came Newton with his universal 
law of gravitation. 

I quite appreciate that the method of partial correlation 
suggested by Prof. Madhava is a very powerful method of ana- 
lysing the component causes of a complex social phenomenon with 
the utmost exactitude and clearness. Thus if we had the neces- 
sary data, we could tell at once the precise extent of correlation 
l>^ween double-cropping and population. In the absence of the 
data, we "have to be satisfied with a mere description. 

The -methods of statistical analysis are admittedly powerful 
methodsy but where is the scope for their application to econo- 
mics to-day P To give au instance, one of my post-graduate re- 
search students was trying to find out the partial correlation 
between ramfall end the yield of jute in a group of districts in 
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Bengal* He wasted several montlis over this vain attempt. While 
aonii'ate figures for lainfall are available, the figures for the yield 
were found to be hopelessly inaecumte. 

Prof. Madhava also made light of the index of s^idity refer- 
red to by Prof. Mukerjee. It is quite true that if the rainfall is 
measui*ed in renthnetres instead of inches and the, temperature 
is measured on the Fahrenheit system instead of the Centigrade 
system, its value will be altered. But that will simply mean that 
instead of 5 indicating desert conditions, some other figure will 
<lo so. That does not render the index valueless. 


Pi'of, /?. G. Sapre : 

Said that theie was no ne(*essary confiict between the two 
methods of irrigation. In some parts of the country there* was no 
room for choice at all, tlie tract being suitable for well or canal 
irrigation alone. In the Deccan, for instance, the canals tak- 
ing from the costly reseiwoirs constructed in the Western Ghats 
can leach only a small part of the tract suffering from precarions 
rainfall. In such cases well irrigation must supplement canal 
irrigation. Also in u hilly country like the Deccan there was 
neeessily of conserving every drop of rain-water. For this pur- 
pose Prof. Sapre advocated the extension of the system of Pats 
and hamlharas. Eveiy running stream and nalla must be dammed 
and the water so impounded utilized for the purposes of irrigation. 
This would mean not only more irrigation but protection of the 
soil against erosion. Government must follow a more active and 
elastic irrigation policy. Evei*y district must be surveyed from 
the iK)irif of view of its irrigational possibilities j^nd large and 
small works constructed to suit the locality. Prof. Sapre also 
said that the problem of irrigation does not end with the leading 
of water to the thirsty fields. The cultivator must be taught 
how to use the water. The field as well as the crop must he pre- 
pared for the water. Thi.s points to the necessity of the proper 
cultivation and manuring of the field. 
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l*nncipal (r. Findlay Shirras: 

Welcomed more economic facts and the application of statis- 
tical methods to such facts. In an Economic Conference with re- 
gard to Dr, Radha Kamal Mukerjee’s Paper he said that it was 
papers of this kind which contribute to develop a school of Eoo- 
no 3 ?iics in India. He suggested that Dr. Mukerjee should take 
an area for illustiation of his method. 

With regard to the methods of irrigation he said that the 
advantages of preseni methods of iriigation fai outweigh the 
disadvantciges, 

Witli regard to Mr. Gangul^^’s paper he supported the re- 
marks made by Profet*sor Madhava about partial correlation. 

Dr. Raclha Katnal Mukerjee: 

Thanked Dr. Panerjee and Piofessor Shirras for the appre- 
ciation of his paper, and Prof. Madhasra for bringing the ques- 
tion of methodology . lie pointed out that some speakers mis- 
understood his position. No one could contend in this province 
that canal irrigation \mis a (uiise. It was only observed that 
canal iriigation had not proved to be such a boon as was expected 
and could not i)ioteci adequately. The reason is that population 
had ex]>aTided, and so cultivation had gone beyond the limits for 
which tile canals could offer adequate immunity. In many canal- 
irrigated areas inefficient methods of irrigation are adopted. So 
far as methodology is concerned, he observed the concept of the 
index of aridity was useful in Economics in so far as it indicated 
that the agiicultural insecurity or famine will have its worst 
results ^^bole the indices were lowest. The agricultural data which 
he had put forward were corroborat-ed by censuses, which showed 
that the districts with the lowest indices of aridity were declining. 

With regard to Mr. Ganguly’s paper Dr. Mukerjee said that 
a deficiency of normal rainfall below 30 outweighs all other factors 
in limiting multiple-cropping. Some soils retain moisture but 
as the extent of double-cropping implies mainly, if not solely, 
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the cultivation of wet crops, it is not soil ' but rather agricultural 
water-supply which ultimately goyerus intensive farming. 

Mr, Gangidy : 

Mr. Uoraiswami Ayyar said that he did not know how to re- 
concile the fact that double-cropping is accompanied by imperfect 
tillage and wasteful cultivation with the fact that extensive double- 
cropping is also the result of agricultural enterprise. In fact, 
double-cropping means inpi evident husbandry in so far as it modi- 
fies the ordinary jotation of crops and in so far as sowings are 
hastily undertaken without sufiicient tillage in order to take ad- 
vantage of the surplus moisture left in the soil after the kharif 
rains. But as I pointed out iji my paper, aHificdal iiTigation is 
as much a determinant of double-cropping as favourable physical 
conditions of soil and rainfall; and hence we cannot neglect the 
human factoi* when we are studying the conditions which deter- 
mine the extent of double-cropping. As a matter of fact, we 
find extensive double-cropping in certain districts on highly 
manured and well-irrigated lands near the village sites ; the variety 
of crops grown and the high standard of cultivation are mainly 
due to the agri(*ultural skill and enterprise of the lower castes 
such as Murao.s, Kuiaiiis, Aliirs and Jats. These lower castes 
generally possess the most fertile portions of the district and w’e 
invariably find extensive double-cropping in the tracts where they 
have taken up their abodes, 

The President : 

Observed that we must improve the agiuculturist from his 
own point of view\ The primitive plough was more useful than 
the developed plough in India. 

On the question of double-cropping he w^as doubtful if the 
connection between double-cropping and prosperity as suggeste<l 
by Mr. Ganguly had been established in India, though it was true 
in the case qf Italy. 
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On the question of img’ation he said that on one side we have 
areas which were a desert before but were now beings cultivated, 
on the other side cultivated areas were going out of cultivation 
as a result of water-log*ging. 

He did not agiee with Prof. Kale, when he said that the 
population question had no danger in this country. 

There were* drawl)acks to the Punjab irrigation system, but 
it was an attempt to wresi soinetliing fiom the power of nature. 
When we acquue power must have some responsibility. This 
poini was not thouglil oi before, but it is certainly imiM)rtant for 
the future, because it is then only that we can ^ace the future 
with equanimity. 


5lh January, 1928 
Suhject^OClAJj ECO\()MICS 


Dr, Pant: 

With reference to Mr. I). P. Mukherjee^s paper, Dr. Pant 
pointed out the importaiu’e of State aid in case of Social Insur- 
aTice. With refeience to Mr. (hingulyN paper he thought that 
beggais should be segregated and classified into able-bodied and 
diseased. The different classes of beggars should be put under 
the charge of different Oovernment departments. In his opinion 
the Government should take lead in the matter of prohibiting 
beggaiy in the streets once for all. 

Mr, Kesava Iyengar: 

Pointed out that as the standard of living among the labour- 
ers in India was very low, there was no surplus after expenditure 
and it was extremely difficult for the labourers to contribute even 
a small sum as benefit towards an’ insurance scheme. He also 
advocated that the initiative should come from the state. 
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Prof, Bhatejd: 

Was struck by the unreality of the different schemes of 
Social Insurance. In his opinion in Indi^ some form of groupp 
insurance already existed in the form of joint-family. 

Prof, Dorauwami Iyer: 

While admitting that the standard of living was undoubtedly 
low, differed from the previous speakers in holding that such 
schemes weie useful. In his opinion the immediate problem was 
to raise the national productivity of the country by the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to agriculture and industries. It was 
only when the national wealth was increased all round that social 
insurance schemes could come in. He recognised the usefulness 
of Social Insurance. 

Prof, C, N, VakU: 

With reference to Mr. Kellock’s paper suggested that applied 
economics would perhaps be a better description than Social 
Economics/' 


Prof, Radha Knmal Mukerjee: 

Stressed the importance of mobilising the social forces and 
building our economic futui’e on the foundations of the commu- 
nity life. He pointed out that Mr. Mukerjee in his paper had 
utilised those forces for a scheme of economic refoim. According 
to this scheme the groups of insured people were to be members 
of the same village or caste or family which were the traditional 
units of mutual benefits. Dr. Mukerjee pleaded for the retention 
of the name social economics " as it indicated an essential 
change of outlook on the part of the economists from the em- 
phasis of the economic man with his simple instincts of self- 
interest and to that of a social man governed by his social en- 
vironments aiid Moader social sympathies. 
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Mr. D. P. MuJierjee: 

Answered the criticisms. The criticisms were two-fold. In 
the first place the scheme was considered to be unreal; secondly, 
the State-insurance was superior to group-insurance as the Indian 
standard of living was low. 

The scheme was not unreal in so far as (1) it took into 
account the living traditions of mutual benefit like joint-family, 
village and caste Punchayats, sanitary committees, and the Gov- 
ernment recognition of their usefulness. The Government itself 
had allowed the payment of premium-benefit as one of the legi- 
timate items of expenditure by the registered Trade Unions in 
1926; (2) the scheme itself pras considered to be eminently feasible 
by noted actuaries. The absence of statistics whi(‘h is deplored 
by all students of economics could not be as serious an impedi- 
ment to a practicable scheme as it was thought to be, for the 
British Insurance Companies working in India and paying high 
dividends and bonuses did so on the basis of a rule of thumb 
adaptation of foreign experience. 

With reference to the lowness of the standard of living 
Mr. Mukerjee thought that it was a double-edged argument which 
could not, however, cut the vicious circle. Group-insurance was 
meant to remove poverty arising out of an expenditure beyond 
the normal. So if a small poi’tion of the wages which could not 
be more than nine annas per month for any group for a life policy 
of a thousand rupees could be deducted from the wages by the 
employer, it would not matter much. The consequences involved 
would more than make up for the temporary losses. With refer* 
ence to the superiority of State-insurance to group-insurance the 
paper did not exclude state assistance. It placed State-aid only 
in the last instance, and that was logical as well as historical. 
It was logical because the State could not build anything upon 
nothing. It was the primary duty of the employers and the em** 
ployees to bring the necessity to' a head. It was historical be- 
cause in Great Britain State-insurance was only' |) 08 sible after # 
17 
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century of Tiade-union organization and nearly 20 years of 
private insurance. 

Mr, Madhava : 

Remarked briefly stating that .several members had raised 
very pertinent queries and had also answered themselves. It is 
sufiicient to point out that whether we consider these schemes of 
insurance as real or unreal, they were going to be realised in the 
near future. The present difficulty seemed to him not one of 
need or otherwise, but the lack of reliable statistics wherewith 
to start work. In the body of the paper had been developed also 
tlie various ways in which existing national institutions could be 
utilised for the successful operation of these methods of social 
relief. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting of the Indian Economic Asso- 
ciation was held at Canning College, Lucknow, on Thursday, the 
5th January, 1928, at 10 a.m. 

The President Mr. M. L. Darling, I.C.S., was in the Chair. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of Prof. E. M. Joshi, the 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the Association, Mr. S. K. 
Rudra of the Allahabad University, acted as Secretary' and 
Treasurer during the session of the Conference. 

About 35 members were present. 

The amended Report of the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
was read and adopted. (See Appendix A.) 

The Audited Stktement of Accounts submitted by the Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer was adopted. (See Appendix B.) 

The Audited Accounts of the Indian Journal of Economics, 
submitted by the Managing Editor, were recorded. (See Appen- 
dix C.) 

Mr. Rudra informed the members that the Agi^eemeiit between 
the Association and the Department of Economics had been finally 
ratified. 

The following office-bearers were elected for 1927-28: — 

President' — Prof. V. G. Kale. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer — Prof. R. M. Joshi. 

Hon. Auditor — ^Mr. Arjun K. S. Aiyar. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Prof. S. S. Engineer 
for the valuable service rendered by him to the Association as 
Hon. Auditor. 

qI7 
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T?'e following three were elected to the Editorial Board of 
the i^urnal: — 

Prof. V. G. Kale. 

Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee. 

Principal Findlay Shirras. 

On behalf of the Department of Economics and Commerce 
of the Allahabad University, Mr. Rudra expressed their sincere 
gratitude to Prof. Myles for the veiy great services he had so 
devotedly rendered to the ‘‘ Journal ” for several years, and ex- 
pressed his regret at his withdrawal from the Editorial Board. 

A cordial vote ol thanks was accorded to Prof. Myles and 
Dr. Banerjee for their services to the ‘‘ Journal.” on the Edi- 
torial Board. 

The following were duly elected to serve on the Executive 
Committee:-— 

1. Dr. Radha Kamal Mukei’ji, Lucknow. 

2. Prof. W. H. Myles, Lahore. 

3. Principal Findlay Shirras, Ahmedabad. 

4. Dr. Pi’amatha Nath Banerjee, Calcutta. 

5. Prof. C. D. Thompson, Allahabad. 

6. Prof. Gurmukh Singh, Benares. 

7. Mr. M. Jj. Darling, Lahore. 

8. Prof. H. R. Batheja, Patna. 

9. Prof. Doraiswainy Aiyar, Madras. 

10. Principal M. L. Tannan, Bombay. 

11. Mr. B, T. Thakur, Lucknow. 

12. Dr. P. Basu, Indore. 

It was moved by Mr. Sondhi and seconded by Mr. K. Iyengar 
that the practice of recommending names for the Executive Com- 
mittee by the outgoing Executive Committee be discontinued. 

The Chair explained that the names suggested were in no way 
binding on the General Body, but were put merely to assist the 
General Meeting in making the Executive Committee truly repre- 
sentative of different provinces and universities, 
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The resolution was then withdrawn. 

It was resolved to accept the tentative invitation offered on 
behalf of the Mysore University for the next Session of the Con- 
ference, and to appoint Prof. N. S. Subba Bao as the Hon, Local 
Secretary. 

It was further resolved that, should an official invitation not 
be forthcoming from the Mysore Universitj’' by the end of Febru- 
ary, 1928, the inv-itation of Holkar College, Indore, be accepted, 
and that Dr. Basu be appointed a? Hon Local Secretary; and 
that the information about the holding of the Conference at Indore 
be sent t^ Dr. Basu not later than March, 1028. 

Resolved that Prof. Jevons be cordially thanked for his* very 
kind invitation to the Confeience to assemble next year at Rangoon. 

It was resolved to hold the nert session of the Conference in 
the first week of January, 1929. 

It was resolved to devote four days, if necessary, to the 
Conference. The Hen, Local Secretary was to decide the need of 
extending the session of the Conference from three days to four. 

The following three subjects were selected for discussion at 
the next Conference: — 

(1) Land Tenure. 

(2) Central, Provincial and Local Finance. 

(3) Marketing. 

Dr. Mukerjee, and Mr. G. D. Sondhi moved that Sociology 
and Politics be included among the subjects for discussion in the 
sessions of ^he Conference. 

After much discussion, the President ruled that these two 
subjects could not be included as subjects for discussion at the 
Conferences of the Association under the existing Bye-laws, as the 
discussion of Sociology and Politics was not one of the stated 
objects of the Association and that if the Association wished to 
discuss them in future, the Bye-laws should first be duly amended. 

The proposition was then withdrawn. 
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It was resolyed that the last date of sending the Papers for 
the next Conference to the Hon. Secretary should be as usual the 
31st of October. 

8. K. EUDEA, M. L. DAELING, 

Acting Hon. Secretary. President. 

Lucknow, 6th January, 1928. 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Report for the year ending the 30th September, 1927. 

Our membership during the year has increased from 113 
to 125. 

The audited statement of Receipts and Payments shows that 
the financial condition ortb3 Association is improving steadily. 
Our opening balance was Rs. 324-15-6, and our closing balance 
was Rs. 482-8-11, showmg an increase of Rs. 157-9-6. 

Our agreement wnth the DepaTtme?tt of Economics of the 
Allahabad University regarding the Indian Journal of Economics 
ended on the 30th September, 1926. At che Calcutta Conference 
an agreement was made to continue in force for three years. That 
was a very satisfactory arrangement. We have found it so on 
our part during the year under review and I believe the Department 
too have found it equally so. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Association held during the 
Calcutta Conference in January last, it was decided to combine 
the offices of the Secretary and Treasurer. This arrangement has 
worked satisfactorily so far. 


S. K. RUDRA, 

Acting Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
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APPENDIX C 


Profit and Loss Aoooant for the year ^ending 31st May« 1927. 



Rs. 

a. 

P* 


Rs. 

a. 

P. 

To Printing 

1,719 

14 

0 

By Subscription ... 

3,849 

6 

0 

„ Paper for Print- 




„ Back numbers 




ing 

517 

10 

0 

sold 

221 10 

0 

„ Stationery 

23 

2 

6 

„ Interest on 




,, Salaries and 




Fixed Deposit 

28 

0 

0 

Wages 

864 

0 

0 

Economi c 




„ Cartage 

4 

0 

0 

Association.,. 

99 

5 

0 

„ Postage 

604 

6 

0 

„ Board of Econ. 




Mlscellane o n s 




Inquiry 

475 

1 

8 

Expexiditure.. 

51 12 

0 

Miscellaiioous 




„ Depreciation ... 

122 

0 

0 

Income — 




„ Profit carried 




Registrar, Univer- 




over to Balance 




sity, Allahabad 

400 

0 

0 

Sheet ••• 

1,166 

10 

8 



— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

^otal 

5,073 

7 

2 

Total 

5.073 

7 

2 






Balance 

Sheet 

as 

on 

the 31st May, 1927. 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Profit.,. 

1,166 

10 

8 

Fixed Deposit ... 1,000 

0 

0 

Net worth 

2,417 

9 

11 

Cash in Bank ... 2,200 14 

1 

Subscrip t i o n to 




I Cash in hand ... 81 

8 

6 

Vol. VIII paid 




Equipment 422 

1 • • 


in advance 

102 

12 

6 

Leas Depreciation 122 300 

0 

0 





Macmillan & Co. • 66 

2 

6 





Taraporewala & Co. 38 

8 

0 

Total 

3,687 

1 

~1 

Total ... 3,687 

1 

1 


R. M. SIN HA, S. K. RUDRA, G. D. KARWAL, 

Accountant. Managing Editor. Treasurer. 


Examined and found correct. 

R. DUBEY, 

De^rtment qf Commerce, University of Allahabad. 
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the fitabilisatian of the zloty^ the banking system of Poland include 
ing its Central Bank, the budget, debt policy, and reTonue 
system including customs, salt and tobacco. *It is impoasibla to 
deal with the ^Reports, thirteen in number, in detail. For the 
student of public finance, as well as the student 'of banking and 
currencjr, these reports are a mine of information. Theooy and 
pi^actiee, as ihey ought to be, are inextricably fntei’twined. Was 
it not James Mill who censured on one of their morning walks 
his son, John Stuart, for saying that there was a difference between 
theory and practice? ‘ I recollect,' says the younger Mill, * also 
his ifidignation that something was true in theory but required 
correction in practice; and how, after making me Yuinly Strive to 
define the word theory, he explained its meaning, %ud showed the 
fallacy of the vulgar form of speech which I had used; leaving 
me fully persuaded that in being unable to give a correct difinition 
of Theory, and in speaking of it as something which might be at 
variance with practice, I had shown unparalleled ignorance. 
The reports before us are of special importance from this point 
of view. 

The first Report in the vo>lume— The Stabilization of the 
Zloty — is divided into three parts: the rate of stabilization, the 
method of stabilization, and the time of stabilization. We see 
here the work of the leader of the Commission, Professor Kemmerer, 
who approaches the problem by emphasising the fundamentol fact 
that the level of prices, wages, and taxes in Po»land, expressed in 
gold quantities, will not be permanently influenced by the rate of 
Stabilization that is tidopted. We in India traversed the same 
ground recently when Act IV of 1927 stabilized the rupee in 
relation to goldiat one, shilling and sixpence, 'iriz,, ^*47&12 grains 
of gold to the rupee. As the Report phraaes it, ^ A law that would 
cut the eize of the hectare in half would inegease the number of 
hectares poeiseszed bjr'eack landholder hut OUuM not inc^rease the 

amount of hirtand.^ The Report vm also in favour of gtabilizing 

* ^ 

1 Chapter I, 
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ttl sooutirliere aear tlie ttatut quo, viz., 45 idioties to tko ^ or ^ 
-rU^os to .tho 4oUai'< 

TJm^ CommiBs^on passes several strietures 021 Uovemnitot 
Paper Money and they. ^ believe that the weakest element in 
Poland’s present cunency and the most threateninja^ dan^^ to 
currency stabilization is the large circulation of thes^ Treasury 
Notes, behind whioh there are no goild reseiwes and against the 
increased issue of which there ai'e no adequate restrioiions. . . ^ 
The line of least resistance if future Govemmeuis should he hard- 
pressed for funds is the obtaining of funds by still further issues 
of TreStsnry Notes/ The inflation of the cuiTency by a ^eedy 
Governments nln^ys leads to the same result — ^the necessity of 
restoring publiti^ confidence in the currency. The Coihmifsidn 
shows' that the two financial reforms most urgently r^^ired in 
Poland' were stabilization of the currency and the .permanent, 
balancing’ of the budget. The initial mistake that Poland maSe^ 
was to attraapt the impossible, to try to do this by h«rSl»^- and 
without outside isssistance. She has learned a lesson.' •, '' ' 

In many respeota the Memorandum on the Artidles of A'lisotsia> 
tion of the Central .Bank — the Bank of Poland — is the i^aoel 
ihteresiihg" to us in India at the present time. The trotdi|i» ih 
1^25 "hfiicii the Central Bank found was that its capital^ 'v^s in . 
reality too lowV hnd a bank’s capital is used as the initial' ootfMe' 
fioitt ethich~ihe‘bank draws cash funds to carry on business an^ also 
as a guarantee to the public ‘ whose confideiicc» the •baftjk invit^ 
when it asks the public to accept in I'etnm for ^ 
the btmk’s promise to pay in the fonfl of't^Ok netes'ldsd deposit, 
oradits.’ The size* of the- bank’s ^Id r^erve shgge^bfii the 
prinoiplcdihat should determine its shse. The ree^e ot..g;vt^tral 
bank held to be a ‘ nUfulator fuifd,^ not a ba^ifig foTtlSt h«^ 
note' circulation. 'TH use ihoulfd ‘be to l^teaellr eitt imiwaish, the 
(Sdontry’e k«|^ly 'of **circidliling ^edlm* 'The^ feroaq^tage ghopid! 
widely differ in (||^ii<mt oMfttftot. A smaifl peaciaJl^ 

a consltylidva^d ia«cemomi» 
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meni and where there were a high level of education, a long 
tradition of sound banking, and with no large seasonal swings in 
business, and the rule is laid down that whatever may be the 
legal reserve against notes, should likewise be required against 
deposits. A bank deposit like a bank note is a liability of the bank 
payable on demand. A bank's true reserve position is the 
percentage ol its cash assets to its total note and deposit liabilities 
and 40 per cent, is a normal minimum. There is one sentence in 
the report that bears quotation. It refers to the . disadvantage of 
curtailing the customary rights of the shareholders of the Central 
Bank. * The history of other countries shows that central banks 
of issue often becnme subjects of political controversy and of strong 
political animosities, and further, that the greatest single danger 
to central banks is probably the danger of poilitical exploitation ' 
(p. 57). It is to be hoped that this will be duly received, marked, 
and digested by the student of banking. 

The joint stock system requires, in the 'opinion of the 
Commission, (1) a thorough reorganisation to eliminate the weak 
banks through consolidation with stronger institutions or liquida- 
tion ; (2) larger and better-managed banks in Poland if the growing 
credit needs of commerce, trade and agriculture are to receive 
the attention which they deserve; and (8) an efficient system of 
bank supervision. The Polish banking system has many of the 
weaknesses of our Indian system and the recommendations are, 
therefore, not without interest. Considerable emphasis is laid on 
bank inspection to asceriain the solvency of an institutioUij whether 
the business is carried on according to the bank’s statutes and 
governmental laws and regulations, and whether the management 
ig competent. The Commission recommends the appointment of 
a Bank Commissioner appointed by the Minister of Finance with 
the approval of the Council of Ministeis for a fixed term, say 
five years. The Commissioner should be an experienced banker 
or professional man with a thorough knowledge of banking and 
commercial practice. He should be of unquestionable integrity 
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and paid a salary to attract ^‘st class men from private life. He 
should appoint an adequate staff of qualified men as deputies and 
inspectors. 

The Keport on the It even ue System of Poland brings out the 
necessity in any country t)f securing as great an equalisation of 
the burden of taxation as possible. The tax laws are not well 
drafted. ITiere is in the present sy^stem an over-emi)hasis of 
progression amounting to a misuse of ihat principle. There is, 
too, an indiscriminate iis‘* of exemptions, and ‘ there does not 
seem to be a clear undeislanJing of the proper limitations which 
should surround the exercuse of adminietraave (Pscretion, with 
the result tliat there are iiractically no provisions of tax laws 
which may not be modified oj* suspended by subsequent regulation 
or executive order.’ This has had a ^ery bad effect on the collec- 
tion of taxes. There is also the lack of uniformity of procedure 
in different parts of the (‘ountry. The land tax especially 
perpetuates the great differences between tjfeinian, Austrian and 
Biissian procedure. The t’ominissiou makes some very striking 
suggestions in regard to the land tax. Although land and buildings 
form a large part of Poland’s w'ealth, the taxes on land and 
inmnnables were in 1925 only 6'd7 per cent, of the total taxes. 
Tn Russian or Congress Poland the basis of assessment was worked 
out. in the first lialf of last century and all re(*oi*ds and maps have 
disappeared and the latest tariff dates from as far back as 1866 — 68. 
IHstanee from the market appears to be tlie primary factor govern- 
ing* the variation in rates. In German Poland the basis is the 
income of the cadastre which was begun in 1861. The provinces 
of former German Poland are assigned a quota of the land tax and 
this iwS apportioned to the districts on the basis of the traditional 
records of the cadastre. Tn Austrian Poland the model i^ the 
German plan but in some respects it is an improvement. Better 
maps and more accurate surveys seem to have been made and ten 
different kinds of lands are shown, and within each eight 
subdivisions are made. The Commission recommends a new an4 
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equitable basis for the assessment^ and points out the unfaiii 
burden on Po'lish industay and commerce as compai'ed with 
agriculture. It recommends the abandonment of progressive and 
degressive rates of land tax introduced in 1923, the increase or 
decrease being graduated with respect to the basic tax. la regard 
to the cadastre the Report says that ‘ The antiquated 19th century 
style of laud cadastre should not be used as the model in the new 
valuation, except in a simplified form. This method of determiu- 
mg the taxable basis of land was devised by the Gei'inan 
academicians of the middle of the last century. It is extremely 
ilgid in its application, and ai’tiiicial in its results. It is 
inordinately expensive, and on account of the cost of revision is 
quite likely to be retained without modification, legardless of the 
economic and social chaug‘es which pioduce shifts in laud values. 
The technique of recurrent land appraisal has been developed 
further in the United States than in any other country. If suit* 
able arrangements could be made for the services of a competent 
American assessor of real property, who could spend two or three 
years at the job, with a free hand in planning and executing the 
work, the neAv valuation could be established and a modem 
technique introduced for carrying it forward from year to year.' 
We doubt whether the Government of Poland will go ns far as 
tliis, since in agrarian matters of this soi l sudden changes in fiscal 
matters are most difficult and dangerous. Would it not be possible 
to examine our Indian system and take what is best in it and most 
suitable to local conditions P Alternatively, the modem system 
may be feasible if the peculiar conditions of Poland are first 
carefully studied. 

We have referred to some of the points in the Reports at some 
length to show the comprehensiveness and practicability of the 
forward by the Kemmerer Commission. The 
Government of Poland adopted the most essential of the recoin* 
mendations. A loan of £3,000,000 or $15,000,000 was successfully 
raised in London, New York, and one or two other bourses ^nd was 
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orur-subscribed. The greater bulk of the issues was raised in New 
York. Professor Kemmerer submitted, it will be remembered, a 
Report with Dr. Vissering on the Resumption of Gbld Payments 
by the Union of South Africa in 19325. Since then he has headed 
Pinancial Commissions in Columbia and in Chile with equal 
success. But nothing has perhaps quite equalled his work for 
Poland as instanced in the Reports before us and in the beneficial 
change that has taken place in the country's finances. In Poland 
oflSeial muddling in financial matters was at tjie top of its form 
in regard to the zloty and also the Central Bank. Theie was thus 
:i beautiful opportunity for the export economist who saw that the 
nettle of finance liad to be grasped and gi*asped firmly. Professor 
Kemmeier never skates over the difficulties of the problem with 
unconvincing lightness and agility. ^is characteristics are that 
in addition xo the professor of economics he is a man of affairs and 
a prodigious worker. He possesses, as the Reports show, a 
dominating sense of public duty and in its highest and best develop- 
ment. the genius of commonsense. The Government of Poland 
has, from October 13, 1927, stabilized the zloty at 43-38 to the 
£1 or 8-91 zloties to one U.S. dollar as against 9 zloties recom- 
mended by the Kemmerer Commission, almost the same rate. 
There has been a remarkable change in the Central Bank's 
position within the last twelve months. The gold and fo-reigni 
(‘urrency assets liave increased from 269 million jtfloties to 1,408 
million and the holding of go^ld and gold ciiiTencies in relation 
to notes and deposits has more than doubled. The confidence 
brought about by the correct handling of the situation, based on 
the advice of experts, is well shown in the floating of the foreign 
loan, especially in London and New York, where it was over- 
subscribed shortly after the lists were opened for subscribers. 
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Lucknow University^ Lucknow* 

General Land Situation in India. — As in all agricultural 
countries, so in India, the prohlems of ihe land are the most 
significant of national quesiions. The siandaid of living of the 
Indian peasant cannot rise until a change in ihe land system 
supplies the essential economic basis f)f more efficient peasant 
fanning. Neither scientific agriculture nor co-oj)eration can make 
much headway unless we reform the land system, now so serious 
a handicap to the pros])erity of the small farmers. In many 
parts of India the ])easant is unable under existing land settle- 
ment to make his ofunipation profitable. Indebtedness weighs him 
down to an extent difficult for him to overcome at prevailing 
rates of interest with his limited holding and uncertain tenure; 
Ax’hile the rate at which holdings are l)eing frauBferred to the 
non-agri cultural classes is indicative of a difficult situation. The 
inefficient system of agriculture that prevails, indeed, is connected 
less wifh tillage practice than with the fonns of tenure now 
overshadowing the ancient peasant proprietorship which formerly 
enjoyed the protection of the vilage communities. Both small 
ownership and the growth of village communities in India are 
connected with the dense population and with f|Le practice of 
rice agriculture, which necessitates the breaking-up of land into 
small plots surrounded by dykes and channels, and the collective 
management of irrigation. The distnption of the village 
communities everywhere has spelled agricultural decline. The 
disuse of equitable regulations as regards meadows, pasture- 
grounds, tanks, and irrigation-channels, and the dispersion of the 
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supply of free labour for coxumon agricultural tasks yrkich 
ffynneriy was facilitated by the associated life of the village com- 
m unities, has weaJcened the rural economy to an extent which 
neither new habits inculcated by education nor the conventional 
measures of Govern men i can (jure. But peasani proprietorship 
has been weakened iioi merely by the loss of the traditions of 
social and agricultural (Jo-operation : it also has been working its 
own decay by minute fragmentation where there exists no check 
of a collective coparcenary (ommunity. The creation of landed 
estates in India has led, moreover, to the minimum amount of 
agricultuial utilization, as in England. A^^itb ^he increase of 
])opulation and the importation of English notions of property, 
the landlord has foimd oppc^rtunities to increase his rents, and in 
addition to impose various illegel ceases aad uues, without, 
however, interesting himself in matters of land improveimwit. 
Tenancy legislation has been ne(‘essary where tenants have been re- 
garded merely as money invevstments and peimanent improvements 
have been discouraged, but the economic strength of tenants is by 
no means assured ; while in some parts rack-renting as well as 
other dangers of subinfeudation and subletting through a chain 
(•1 inferior proprietors are realised. The creation of landlordism, 
both of superior and inferior grades, and the break-up of peaeant 
proprietorship and the village system in India, have resulted 
inevitably from the original misunderstanding on the part of early 
British Administrators who had derived their lessons mainly from 
the agricultural history of Western Europe. In the East the 
village communal system was an old-established social adjustment, 
responsive to the requirements of dense populations in fertile plains. 
Hence the land and village systems and forms of tenure are very 
different in India and Europe. 

Origins of Land-holdin^.^In tracing the stages of agricultural 
f, development we must sift the factors which govern the evolution 
of different types of land^holding and village life in India and the 
medieval West. An earlier clan and tribal organisation here 
Z 
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Geneva! Land Situation in India. — Ar in all agrricultural 
countries, so in India, tlie problems of the land are the most 
significant of national questions. The standard of living o-f the 
Indian peasant cannot rise until a change in the land system 
supplies the essential economic basis of more efficient peasant 
farming. Neither scientific agriculture nor (H)-opei‘ation can make 
much headway unless we reform the land system, now so serious 
a handicap to the ])rofii)ority of the small farmers. In many 
parts of India the peasant is unable undei* existing land settle- 
ment to make his occupation piofitahle. Indebtedness weighs him 
down to an extent difficuilt for him to overcome at prevailing 
rates of interest with his limited holding and uncertain tenure; 
'srhile the rate at which holdings are l)eing tmnsferi^ed to the 
non-agricultural classes is indicative of a difficult situation. The 
inefficient system of agriculture thai prevails, indeed, is cannecfed 
less with tillage practice than wuth the forms of tenure now 
overshadowing the ancient peasant proprietorship which formerly 
enjoyed the protection of the vilage communities. Both small 
ownership and the growth of village communities in India are 
connected with the dense population and with the practice of 
rice a^rricultuxe, which necessitates the br©akiiig‘-up of land into 
small plots surrounded by dykes and channels, mid the collective 
mana^ment of irrigation. The disruption of the village 
communities everywhere has spelled agricultuiral decline. The 
disuse of equitable regulations as regards meadows, pasture- 
grounds, tanhs, and irrigation-channels, and the dispersion of the 
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supply of free lal)Our for common agricultural taska wiuoh 
formerly was facilitated by the associated life of the village com- 
munities; has weakened the rural economy to an extent which 
neither new habits inculcated by education nor the conventional 
measures of Governmeni can cure. But peasant proprietorship 
has been weakened noi merely by the loss of the traditions of 
social and agricultural co-operation; it also has been working its 
own decay by minute fragmentation where there exists no check 
of a collective coparcenaiw (‘omm unity. The creation of landed 
estates in India has led, moreover, to the minimum amount of 
agricultural utili^iation, as in England. With the increase of 
population and the iiuimrtarion of English notions of property, 
the landlord has found opportunities to incu ease his rents, and in 
addition io impose various illegal c>'sses and dues, without, 
however, interesting himself in matters of land improvement. 
Tenancy legislation has been necessary where tenants have been re- 
garded merely as iiK^r.ey investments and permanent improvements 
have been discouraged, but the economic strength of tenants is by 
no means asstired: while in some parts rack-renting as well as 
other dangers of subinfeudation and subletting through a chain 
cd inferior proprietors are realised. The creation of landlordism, 
both of superior and inferior gi'ades, and the break-up of peasant 
proprietorship and the village system in India, have resulted 
inevitably from the original misunderstanding on the part of early 
British Administrators who had derived their lessons mainly from 
the agricultural history of Western Europe. In the East the 
village communal system was an old-estabilished social adjustment, 
responsive to the requirements of dense populations in fertile plains. 
Hence the lanSfl and village systems and fotms of tenure are vetry 
difPerent in India and Europe. 

Origins of Land-holding. — In tracing the stages of agricultural 
development we must sift the factors which govern the evolutio-n 
of different types of land-holding and village life in India and the 
medieval West. An earlier clan and tribal organisation here 
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eTolves into the villaj^e oommunail system. The bond of union is 
no longer kinship but the newly-developed emphasis on cooperative 
methods in irrigation and the social necessities of a closely- 
compacted population. This differentiates the Indian village 
community from the Teutonic or the Slavonic institution. The 
letter savours too much of its early tribal origins ; while the former 
has differentiated economic stnictures, classes and castes and ex- 
hibits more elaborate customs and usages governing the diverse 
interests in the soil than could have been evolved by organimtions 
on a mere ethnic basis. These customs and usages are quite com- 
patible with intensive cultivation and peasant ownership, though 
the communal element continues to prevail. Tn the West agricul- 
tural development was possible only when village collectivism, 
with its communal routine of agriculture, which was far more 
rigid than in India, was superseded either by the laHfun/fia or 
by unrestricted small holding. Here the village communities 
established a balance between individual and collective rights 
which was conducive to agricultural efficiency in the adaptation 
to social and geographical conditions. But the economics of con- 
quest has left deep marks on Indian as well as on European rural 
life. The influence of political authority and conquest in estab- 
lishing the feudal as distinguished from the autonomous type of 
village organisation is discernible both East and West. Thus the 
growth of manorial estates has been seen both in Europe and in 
India, and requires comparative investigation. The drawbacks 
and deficiencies of peasant farming on the one hand, and of feudal 
land-ho*lding and absentee landlordism on the other, are not pe- 
culiar to India. In other countries similar causes have produced 
a similar transformation of the relations of the agrarij^ population 
with its reactions on agriculture. 

Position of the Indian Peasant — Signs of ITnrest. — ^The agri- 
cultural population of India now works on very meagre resources, 
which, if we consider the well-being of the peasants themsdves, 
are very poorly distributed. Our examination of the changes in 
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landownersliip aud tenantry during the laat fifty years will ehow 
that this maldistribution is growing woi’se. The econo-mic posi- 
tion of the small hoilder has deteriorated, while the oonti*aste 
between landlords and expropriated peasants, between the increas- 
ing class of rent receivers and the i oiling agiicultural serfs, be- 
token a critical stage in our agricultural history. The uneconomic 
hoilding, the absence of full proprietorship of the cultivators, and 
the use of semi-slave hired labour, are ineompatible with the effi- 
cient intensive cultivation which is the great a(ivantage of peasant 
farming, and without which our increasing population must stay 
content with a single meal, thin gruel, and a loin-cloth. The 
faint rumblings of present class consciousness, already audible 
in some parts of India; challenge the present agrici.ltural regime. 
No man should suffei imprisonment with hard labour in one- 
eighth of an acre of land. No class should be merely “ a mud-sill 
on which a superstructure may rest ’’ : the class which maintains 
the race should not be the scapegoat of its burdens and penalties. 

Tenant Law and its Abuse. — With the rise of landlordism, 
the nghts of the village communities and peasant proprietors have 
been obscured. The aim of tenancy legislatioji in Bengal, the 
United Province's and the Central Provinces has lieen to cori’ect 
the mistake of such suppression and to recreate proprietorship, 
albeit in a modified form. Occupancy right has l>een l)e6towed, 
but the classification of tenants into occupancy and iion-occu- 
pancy has been nowhere a sufficient protection against enhance- 
ment of rents or even eviction. The great mistake of tenancy re- 
form has been that the right it created depended upon a time- 
limit, and therefore upon the forbearance of the superior proprietor 
to exercise his power of eviction before it matured. Hence the 
right came to be sold and purchased, and the superior proprietor, 
and sometimes the surrendering tenant as well, took advantage of 
the situation, and extorted some piMifit from the transaction. This 
3 3 the case still in Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces, where 
the increase of population and competition for holdings have ag- 
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t^ravated the evil. The system of taking premiumfl from the 
tenauts has prevailed less in Bengal and Bihai^ however, than in 
the United Provinces, because of the creation of pei^manent heri- 
table rights, in Bengal and Bihar the exaction is imposed chiefly 
on the occasion of transfer, whether legal or fictitious. Transfer 
of tenants’ holdings is as a rule recognised on payment of a pre- 
mium, which is sometimes based on the purchase price or the 
rent, and sometimes is an arbitrary amount which is as high as 
the purchase price. Indeed, noii-ti ansf orability has left the 
zaindndar everywhere scope for the appropriation of unearned 
increment in every province where superior proprietors have 
been created. Apart from these openings for tenancy exploita- 
tion, both in the United Provinces at present and in the Central 
Provinces before the passing of the Tenancy Act, the existence 
of a periodic protected tenancy depending upon the consent of 
the landlord, and hence difficult to acquire, has been a fertile cause 
01 the levy of exactions in various guises. Witlv regard to privi- 
leged tenants, an arbitrary imnease of lent by the landlord is 
difficult, and all enhancement is subjected to legal contro^l; but, 
in thickly-populated areas of Bengal, Bihar, (Jiissa and the United 
Provinces, the law regarding enhancement is often, if not com- 
monly, evaded. Witli the passing of tenancy laws in the differ- 
ent provinces there recently has grown and extended the practice 
Cl levying runaranu, which in essence i'^ the capitalisation of the 
increase of rent. Its evil (‘onsists not merely in the amount of 
accumulated capital of which the tenant is periodically deprived, 
but also in the handle it affords to the landlord on convenient 
occasions for enhancement of rent. Illegal enhancement of len 
also is not unusual. On the other hand, the improvement of the 
land is difficult. Large portions of land are let out in ** patnis,^' 
sometimes with very little margin of profit for the under-tenure- 
holders, who therefore are unwilling to expend capital on im- 
provement. Ryots in a large proportion of cases have the status 
of fixed rent, under which their rent cannot legally be enhanced 
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even if the landlord spends money and improves Inis land. The 
difficulty of obtaining inci eases of rent from the rjfats on the 
ground of improvement is very great, and both superior and in- 
feirior proprietors are generall}^ loth to risk the uncertainties of 
htigation. As regards ordiuaj y tenants in Bengal, the Agra Pro- 
vince and Oudli, the laws, while preventing sudden rises in rent, 
do not hinder enhancement and eviction. The custom of sub- 
letting has grown also, in spite of legal difficulties, in Bengali, 
Bihar, Agra and Oudh. This has converted the tenant into a 
mere rent-receiver, wIkj has taken full advantage of the genei*al 
rise of prices, and further eontribvtefl to reduce the economic 
status of the actual tillers of ^he s'ul. In large parts of Central 
and Western Bengal, the sturdy class of Bagdis and Bauris has 
succumbed already to the m;)re intelligent castes. They have 
l>een reduced to nieie labourers, wJiile those who claim the privi- 
leg*es of a ryot of the Bengali Tenancy Act are often persons to 
whom the driving of tne plough is a social tlegiadation. Through- 
out Bengal the professional and moneyed men aspire to become 
small landlords, and seek to l>uy out the original ryots. Some 
of them cultivate laud on their owm accouiil by means of hired 
labour, but a gieal majority lease the holdings on share agi*ee- 
menis. Such mefayer,s- are sometimes regarded as tenants and 
sometimes as laboureis, and sooner or later their legal status must 
he defined. The rapid increase of this class, usually paying a 
rent in kind much higher than money-rent, points unerringly to 
the weakness of the peasantry. Evils of this type have not been 
combated as yet by legislation. Freedom of subletting has con- 
verted not mereily the occupancy tenant in Bengal, but also the 
peasant-proprietor in many parts of the Punjab and the Madras 
Presidency, into a reni -receiver, an inferior absentee proprietor 
living on rent or a share of the produce. About half the total 
cultivated area in the Punjab is cultivated by the tenant, and of 
the rented area more than two-thirds is on the share-produce sys- 
tem. On the other hand, it is the inferior class of unprotected 
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tenants who not only pay much higher rents than the supeiior 
tenants, but also rent smailei-sized holdings and, having little 
security, pay higher rates of interest for agricultural capital. 
The marked divergence in recent ^ears between old occupancy 
rents and neu competitive rents, in temporarily settled tiacts, 
has threatened more or less the occupancy status, has led to sub- 
letting, and has produced the evil of nazanma of all kinds; and all 
these questions are involved in the consideration of any reform 
in the system of tenant right. The Central Provinces Tenancy Act 
of 1920, in so fai as it has created permanent tenure, jestricted 
transfer and prohibited subletting, is a skilful piece of legislation 
v;hich has rehabilitated peasant-proprietorship, protected culti- 
vating interests against the moneylender, and at the same time 
prevented peasant proprietors from conveiTing themselves into 
intermediaries exploiting the peasants below the legal peasant- 
line. It is very interesting to find that in countries so diverse 
as Russia and an Indian province the same evils arising out of 
the same agricultural conditions have been proposed to be reme- 
died by almost identical measures. On the ryotwari estates, the 
periodical settlements have done a grave injustice to the small 
ho^lder by disintegTuting the village communal system, and by 
.gtppropriating a larger and larger share of the agricultural income, 
which if peasant proprietorship were absolute and the theoiy of 
State landlordism not carried to its present extreme, would have 
returned into channels of peimanent land-improvement. The 
deterioration of peasant-proprietorship and the accompanying 
free disposal of village commons as a result of encroachment and 
administrative policy have brought about agricultural depression 
much in the same way as they did in France and Germany in 
the nineteenth centuiy. Warning may also be taken in this 
connection from the deterioration of English agriculture before 
the Industrial Revolution as a result of similar legislative inter- 
ference. The Soviet Government is now finding it difficult to re- 
habilitate the wnr on account of its basis having been weakened 
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by the State appropriation of common meadows and foreeta, and 
the importation of individualistic ideas of property into the 
‘‘ New Economic Policy. 

Protective Legislation for the Present. — For remedial measures 
necessary to deal with the present situation we should draw freeily 
from the experience of Ireland and Scotland and of the countries 
in Central and Eastern Europe, where small holdings exist or 
have been reconstituted by recent land reform. It must be a 
process of slow growth and adjustment in India; for, wherever 
we toucl) the land, we handle ihe root system of society. Wher- 
eveT‘ we iiave the great estate and the estate is broken up into 
farms which are dealt with on the produce-sharing system, we 
have to develop gradually towards security of tenur'^ on one hand, 
and equitable fanning agreements, characteristic of the metayage 
in Italy, France and Spain, on the other. In virtue of these 
agreements a veritable joint-ownership is established between the 
landowner and the tenant in parts of Western and Southern Eu- 
rope, and tho tenancy sometimes passes from generation to gener- 
ation, thereby establishing effective ownership. Where we have 
peasant-proprietorship we should not break up the traditional 
village commiinalism, but revive the collective control over the 
use of the land, collective irrigation and collective cultivation. 
Gradually the village communities would be converted into co- 
operative societies so that they might make joint purchases of the 
necessary farm stock, sell the produce jointly, or obtain credit 
in common. The case of the inferior peasantry who obtain land 
oj stock from the richer farmers to whom a share of the produce 
is transferred, also demands protective legislation. The consti- 
tution of economic holdings, prevention of fresh subdivision, and 
restriction of transfer and subletting, seem also necessary, if we 
wish to profit from the experience of different countries in Europe, 
There are, again, the farm hands, whose condition varies in differ- 
ent paid:8 of India. Some have small plots of their own or work 
as partners, Others move from plot to plot, while some are so 
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u;ucli involved in debt that they sell their services for life to the 
femily of the zamindar or the cultivator. The serf, who still 
plays an important part in the machinery of Indian economic 
life, deseives much gieater attention and sympathy than as yet 
he has been able to elicii. With g^reater solvency of the peasant 
farmers, with the imniuniiy of the different grades of tenants from 
arbitrary eviction and enhancement of reni, with the protee!tion 
of the farm hands and agricultural labourers, and with a more 
equitable .system of taxation, we can avert an agrarian crisis, and 
meel a famine when it comes, more courageously and more suc- 
cessfully ihaii hitherto we have done, neither bewailing the in- 
flictions of Providence, nor looting the bazaars in desperate revolt. 
The present situation is full of peril. The agrarian problem has? 
b)-day its social and imliiical reactions: village unsettlement and 
political unrest have a direci bearing on each’'’»otlier, and this may 
result in intensifying both. 

Features of Land Unsettlement. — There ar«f at leasi three out- 

!r> 

standing features of the j)reseiit land unsettlement whose effects are 
not confined to the econoini(' sphere. There has been a tendency 
diiring recent years for the cultivating proprieior io lose ground to 
the cultivating tenant aud non-cultivating rent-receiver or rent- 
payer. The Jotedar in Bengal, the Lingayat in Bombay and the 
I>rahman in Madras have given up the plough and now are de- 
pendent on the cultivating classes whose economic status has suf- 
fered. In the Punjab alone the number of rent-receivers has 
increased from 626,000 to 1,008,000 during the last decade. There 
has been also a large increase in Madras. In the permanently or 
iemporarily settled tracts ihe tenuie-hc^lders and protected cul- 
tivators rapidly have become middlemen, and where population 
has begun to press on the land have suMel. The subletting in 
many places has gone several steps lower. ^ In some areas the 
existence of these intervening interests, which are readily bought 

1 This tendency to intensive subletting was noticed in Bengal by tbc Bent 
Law Commissioners in 1880 ; see their Report, p. 98. 
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and sold and the possession of which is much coveted,, has exer- 
cised a healthy influence in creating a higher standard of com- 
fort. But often these classes are idle or thriftless. All this has 
poison^l the peacefulness of rural life and sometimes made tedi- 
ous and difficult the simplest duties of routine and revenue. 
Secondly, the problem of industrial! unrest in the cities is connected 
closely with the giowlh of the landless class in ilie villages. A 
floaiing immigram. population is the chief obstacle to measures of 
civic social improvement end amelioration. Labour legislation or 
housing refoiin, foi' instance, (*annot be effective until the con- 
timions cityward drift of tlm landless classes is checked. Thirdly, 
ihe stinioture of village life go'^^ernp the system of ludity and the 
change from peasant-proprmtor to peasant-proletariat has intro- 
duced new factors in the evolution of the Indian democracy. 

Peasant's Awakening. — Ifortumiiely, there is a gi’owing 
recognition that the social and the iiolitical ])roblem cannot be 
solved wilhout goiiig down to the very roots of the Indian social 
and village sifucture. We see alieady the signs of this when 
ue find the peasant mass poinl of view articulated in our social 
and political ])rogranimes. More and more is our attention 
diverted from middle-class politics and education to the funda- 
mental problems of a peasant mass movement. Grain riots, 
loboni* organisations and strikes are not confined to industrial 
centres. We see here and there the rudiments of peasant unions 
and active combinations against absentee landlords, sometimes 
covering whole disti icts and successfully resisting short measure- 
ments and illegal cesses, the forcible execution of agreements to 
pay enhanced rents and the snpersesvsion of forest rights. We see 
also the beginning of an agricultural labour organisation which 
refuses hegav or forced labour. The Co-operative organisation 
has come to stay in the villages, and it contributes not a little in 
arousing mass-consciousness. The ITon-Co-operation movement 
also has engendered a new spirit among the peasantry. No longer 
do the established rights of landlords, tenants and agricultural 

3 
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v/arkers stand as sacred taboos in villag*e panchayais. Ireiland has 
had its Honghers and its Tjevellers, and its letting of blood that 
cries from the ground; agrarian crime in India has taken the form 
of fire-raising and bazaar4ooting, and there have not been want- 
ing instances in which peasants have murdered a landlord or a 
moneylender merely by way of warning. ^ It is thus that the ele- 
mental economics and politics of the field impress themseilves on 
our aitention as the foundation of fair national poilicies and pro- 
grammes. 


1 Field ; Landholding. 
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The aim of this artiole is not to discuss the economic evils of 
subdivision and fragmentation of hoMing \ That excessive subdivi- 
sion of land resulting in what are technicaily known as 
“ uneconomic holdings ’’ impedes cultivation and lessens agri- 
cultural produce to a considex’able extent is an indisputable fact 
which must Ih 3 admitted by all reasonable people, whether 
tlieoretical economists or piuctical agriculturisto. The introdue- 
iion of a Bill in the last session of the Bombay Legislative Council 
to prevent the excessive subdivision of agricultural land and to 
2)iomoie the consolidation of such land has laised a storm of 
protest movstly irresponsible and wholly destructive. For instance, 
somebody wrote in the “ Times that rather than consolidate 
small holdings, the Government had better turn their attention 
to lands which are lying fallow^ for want of capital, or those which 
ore left uncultivated owing to the careilessness of the landlords 
IVo one says that the last two evils do not exist. Nothing, 
however, is gained by confusing the different problems which 
alike call for solution. Again, some vemaculair papers have 
scented in the Bill a hidden motive on the part of Government to 
iniioduce large-scale farming in this country so as to get a market 
for Home-made tractors. What has not drawn adequate 
attention is that the Bill only aims at preventing subdivision 
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below a certain limit and that this standard unit which, in other 
words, is tlie minimum uecessury for protilabl© cultivation is not 
Olio large eiiaugh lo aiford “ Home-made Iractors. 

The next question that arises is as to how fai* legislative 
interference can undo tJiis evil without at the same time pioving 
uorse than the disease. In this case, vve cun take a leaf Ironi 
the economic histoiy of other countries like Denmark and Holland, 
which thoug*h containing a better educated and more homogeneous 
peasantry fonnil it impossible to depend entirely on voluntary 
ehori. -Xor lias the type of permissive legislation introduced in 
the Punjab made any considerable headway. Much less can it 
succeed in Bombay whose villages have a more heterogeneous 
population, mostly illiterate and superstitious, not capable of 
having any “ enlightened self-interest.” The veiy fact that lands 
ai*e divided into very small pieces among the heirs on the death of 
an owner shows that no ainouni of sermouizutiou or [)ermissive 
legislation will make tiie brothers cultivate their land jointly. If 
compulsory iegislation has su(*ceeded elsewhere, there is no 
reason why it cannot suc(*eed in Bombay. 

AVe will now examine the Bill which was introdu(*ed in the 
last session of the Legislative (Council by Sir C. V. Mehta. The 
pioblem is broadly divisible into two parts; to consolidate^ the 
already existing uneconomic holdings so us to remodel them into 
holdings which are of a size which can profitably be (‘ultivated and 
to prevent any turtlier subdivision of land into uneconomic 
holdings. Let us see how the Bill aims at achieving the first. 
A^ccording t{) clauses 10 to 18 of the Bill, after the standard units 
have been fixed tor any area, any person who desires to transfer 
his land Avhich is smallej* in size tlian the standard lunit shall give 
the first right of refusal of it to the owners of adjoining lands and 
it is only when no neighbour has notified his desire to exercise 
such right that the owner eaii sell his land to any other person. 
This is all right, so far as it goes; but, it cannot go far as cases 
contemplated by the above clauses will be quite few. 
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The second part of the Bill contains a comprehensive scheme 
of consolidation to whicli no serious objection can be taken. But, 
a few sug'gestions may be made. 1'he majority reciuired in any 
village before the scheme is to be introduced, which is two-thirds 
under the Bill, will be loo large to be sei'iired. With tlie general 
ignorance and stick-to-landiveness ’’ of oui villagers, (coupled 
with a hue and cry ” of ejicroaclimen 1 oji liberties which half- 
educated wiseacres are sure to raise, it will be impossible to find 
the required two-thirds .majority. So, if the scheme is to l>e 
brougdit into etfect, the minimum mimber of (*ultivators whose 
consent i* necessary ought to be reduced to one-tliird of the total 
number of cultivators. 

Secojidly, there <»ugh^ to be u stipulation that in carrying out 
au;y consolidation scheme, none shall be dispossessed of their huids 
unless it is absolutely necessary. As frr as possible, une<Jonomic 
holdings ought to be made economic by the addition of slices cut 
from big lands. The ownership of such a slice can be retained 
by the propri'^tor of the larger land, if his neighbour cannot buy 
it out. It ciui, in such cases, bo held as a sort of permanent and 
ijialienable lease. For, ‘‘ it is not the ownership of uneconomic 
holdings but their cultivation which is harmful.’’ 

Also, the time of consolidation would be a good (jpi)ortunily 
to reserve some area in a village for grazing puri)oses. The steady 
detej'ioratioii of our (*attl3, of which the absence of glazing areas 
is one of ilie main causes, is too well known to need repetition. 
This will be a s])lendid opportunity to remedy this defe<*t. The 
management of the common village green ought in be vested in 
a repi’esentative village council. 

Fourthly, half at least of the expenses of consolidation should 
be borne by Government. Else, consolidation will leave all 
cultivators with a burden of debt which will neutralise all the 
good effects of consolidation. 

One serious objection can still be raised. What about tliose 
who will be dispossessed of their lands? Are they to be sent 
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abroad into the world to swell the ranks of the unemployed with 
a few’^ rupees paid to them as compensation which will soon go 
into the pockets of the moneylender*^ The framers of the Bill 
do not seem to have given much thought to this aspect of the 
question. We have already opined above that ihe aim should be 
to create as many economic holdiiig*s as possible and that for 
this purpose, big lands ought to be divided. To that suggestion 
we would add that, as far as possible, only those among the poor 
shall be dispossessed who have otlier means of livelihood. Secondly, 
any waste lands at the disposal of Government ought to be g^ven 
to dispossessed i)eople. If, even after this, some remain, they 
should not be compensated by a lump sum but by an annual pay- 
ment which is to be roughly equal to the net income of the land 
which they have been dispossessed of. This will not make their 
position worse than it was before, as payment in one lump sum is 
likely to do. Some kind of scheme like the one outlined al)ove to 
deal with the question of the dispossessed is essential to make the 
Bill really benefit the ])eople. 

W"e will now examine the other (dausea of the Bill 
which aim at j)reveiiting ftirther subdivision of agricultural land 
into uneconomic lioldings after the Bill has come into iorce. For, 
unless that is stopped, thei e is no use of con8o>li dating the existing 
holdings. T'lie Bill devotes only five clauses to this of tlie 
problem. Briefly, what the Bill proposes to do is this. By 
clauses 17 and 19, any sale, exchange or any other kind of transfer 
ot a new fragmented holding* (/.c., an uneconomic holding whi(di 
comes into existence after this Bill lias become law^) is illegal 
unless it is to a iieighboui*, and the cultivation of any new 
fragmented hoilding, unless it is combined with a contiguous plot 
or plots so that the total area so cultivated shall be equal to or 
exceed the standard unit, an offence. 

Anybody who knows anything of the sociail and economic 
(•ondition of our villages can easily see how mischievous and 
disastrous the effects of these two clauses will be. According to 
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thorn, the owner of a now fragmented holding will have either 
to sell it to his neighbour or lease it to him or get a portion of his 
land on lease so as to make a cultivable ])iece by adding it to his 
own land. Now, his neighbour must either be a man with an 
economic unit or a man without one. If lie is the former, he does 
not gain much by any of these three transactions. Nor does he 
lose anything by refusing to have any, as he possesses an economic 
Judding, whereas the other man will have to keep his land fallow 
unless it is combined v iih his neighbour’s lana in some way. It 
will be a life-iuid-death stniggle for the latter, while the former 
uill be !n a position to dictate terms to him and ultimately to 
pocket his land fv^r a nominal pri^e. 

If his neighbour is a ooor man like himself, the only way 
open for both of them is to join thfir ])ii ees together and cultivate 
them jointly. The spirit of co-opeiati<m is rare in our villageB. 
Where brothers cannot agree, how can strangers doP Dual 
ownership will mean nothing but quarrels and litigation. Culti- 
vation will be impossible when both cannot agree and litigation 
U'ill ultimately swallow the land of both. Already, liti- 
gation j‘s ruining our villages end Ibis will but increase it 
fui’ther. 

One of the above two results is bound to follow. The Bill 
is bound to fail so long as it does not ret'ognise the cardinal 
prinei])le that force to lie beneficial must be accompanied by a 
constructive scheme. The framers of the Bill seem to liave fought 
shy of this and have not cared to consider what the result of their 
measures are likely to be. 

The only way to stop further subdivision of land is to stop it 
directly and not by this vague and I'oundabout method of prevent- 
ing culiivation of new fragmented holdings. The enactment ought 
to give a constructive scheme which is to replac#^ the present system 
oi inheritance. 

If we go to the root of the whole matter, we find that the 
excessive subdivision of agricultural land is due mainly to the 
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decay of the joint-family system. The Hindu and Mohammedan 
laws of inheritance which allow the division of property among 
all the heirs were in existence from a long time ; but, so long as 
the joint- family system was there, the head of the family managed 
the cultivation of the family land. We are certainly against 
clianging Uie democratic principles of Hindu and Mohammedan 
law, nor is it advisahle or possible to force a social system like 
the joint-family system against the ti'end of social forces. But 
we do believe that the essential feature of the joint-family system 
so far as the family land was concerned, riz., its undivided 
existence and cuKivation, can be introduced — and therein lies a?) 
eftective remedy against excessive subdivision. 

The framers of the Bill have realized that ‘‘ some 
interference ” with the existing system of subdivision of ])ro])eriy 
is ne(;essary but have not tackled the problem fully. The clause 
(21) of the, pill says: “ At the partition of an estate paying land- 
revenue to Government in any local area for which standard 
units have been fixed, the Collector shall so divide the estate as 
not to leave any fragmenled holding. The land shall be flrsi 
partitioned among those whoee shares equal or exceed the standard 
unit. Tf any poHion is left over, it shall be divided into as many 
shares as can be made without creating a new fragmented holding 
and allotted to those of ihe remaining sharers wliose shares are 
(he laigest. The rest of the sharers, if any, shall be compensated 
in money for tlieir shares on a valuation made by the (V)llector 
and distributed pro rata among the sharers provided with land in 
the prescribed manner.” The sulvclause (2) t)f the same clause 
runs as follows: — ‘‘ Tf there are several sharers ecpially entitled 

and there is not enough land for all of them, the Collector shall, 

* 

in tlie absence of any agreement among them, select by lot as 
many of the sharers as can be provided witli land wn’thout leaving 
a fragmented holding or creating a new fragmented holding and 
the rest shall be compensated in the manner prescribed in sub- 
section (1). 
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This clause will prove useful in those cases where land is 
divided not merely into as many parts as there are heirs, but prior to 
this it is divided according to quality into some pai’ts and these 
pieces are again divided among* the heirs. The interference of 
the Collector can put a stop to this common practice which, though 
actuated by a motive of scrupulous equality of division, is really 
on unnecessary evil making the worse of a bad bargain. But, 
what about those lands which cannot be divided at all without 
creating uneconomic holdings? These lands must be evidently 
small and if only some of tlip heirs are io inlxerit it, wliere are they 
io find money to compensato the rest? The inheritor or inheritors 
ol a piece of land which ca».nct cdmit of any more division must 
necessarily be not rich peo])le. That means, they will have to 
siicceed to the family property with a burden of debt on their 
backs — an evil whicli is certainly to be avoided. Nor is this all. 
Money rarelj^ remains in the hands of our thriftless villageors, 
and those who have receive<l tlie paltry compensation will 8f>on 
be paupers. 

The sub-clause (8) is equally mischievous. It requires the 
(Collector to auction all the fragments of an estate if it cannot be 
divided in the manner prescribe<l in the sub-clauses above. The 
result will be that the neighbours will pocket them at a nominal 
price. If they cannot be disposed of, they are to be returned to 
their owners and treated iis new fragmented lioldings,” with 
clauses 17 and 19 in existence to prevent their cultivation. The 
sins of their rich neiglihours in not buying their lands are to be 
visited on the poor. 

The Bill thus is crade and detective. The only way to 
prevent further subdivision of land into imecioiiomic* holdings is 
to enact that where land cannot be divided without creating 
uneconomic hdldings, the land shall be inherited by the ddest 
of the members entitled to a share and others shall get a propor- 
tionate part of the net income from the land. The net income 
can he fixed at the time of revenue settlement and it can be reduced 
4 
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or increased for any year if any of the parties eoiicenie<l satisfies 
the revenue authority that the actual income has decreased or 
increased owing' to causes not in the control of the party cultivat- 
ing the land. 

Let us consider some of the objections that can be raised 
against this provision. In the finest place, it may be urged that 
this would mean profit to the eldest l)rother at the expense of 
others. This objection loses its point when it is remembered that 
ihe younger brothers would otherwise have got only an uneconomic 
piece. The cultivation of land in one compact block will naturally 
yield a great deal more and therefore their share of the net income 
is bound to be at least equal to, if not more than, what they 
would have got by (iiltivating' an uneconomic plot individually. 
So they do not lose in any way, while the countiy gains by the 
increase in agricultural produce. 

The second objection that can be raised is tliat it will throw 
the other brothers out of employment. The answer to this is to ask 
the objectors what they mean by employment. If they mean 
by employment any work undertaken for the income it brings, 
then their argument has no value. For, the other brothers now 
get without work wluit they woiild have got formerly with work. 
Besides, there is nothing to prevent them from working on the 
family farm if both they and the eldest brother agree. 

A more serious question would l)e, how to share increased 
yield which is the result of any improvement ? This is a problem 
which faces all contractual relations in agriculture, that of land- 
lord and tenant, or that of Government and the ryot, in other 
words, all relations wliere somelmdy havS si right to demand some- 
thing from the actual cultivator. No mathematically accurate so- 
lution of the problem is possible. What we can hope for is some 
kind of adjustment in accordance with the principles of equity 
and commonsense. The foillowing general maxim can be laid 
down: Where the increased yield is due entirely to the culti- 
vator’s own personal efforts, he should reap the full benefit, 
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Where it is due to any permanent improvement such as the sink- 
ing of a, well, it should be shared by all, so also the expenses. 
This will not discourage the atdual cultivator nor defraud others 
of their due. If the eldest bmther is in constant default^ the 
Revenue authorities should l>e empowered to deprive him. of the 
land and give it to the next senior shaier. 

The measure we hiiv-i outlined above will effectively solve the 
pioblem of prevenling further ^ubd^vi.^ion of land. It will not 
be a drastic or revolulioiuuy measure inasmuch as it is but an 
adaptation of the system of cultivation of the family land by the 
eldest member uhich was in existence until recently. It will 
make the faim a fixed and j>erman'UJt unit, thereby ensuring good 
cultivation and facilitafing improvements. It will not deprive 
anybody of his due and will work with the minimum amount of 
friction. We comniend this measure to the members of the Legis- 
lafive Council in whose hands a solution of this problem lies. 
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Introduction. 

The siibjeei of t’o-operuiioii and Education is so vast that its 
exhaustive and comprehensive exposition seems somewhat diffi- 
cult. Therefore, I deem it wise to confine my discussion to the 
four main aspects of tlie question only : 

(1) What are the aims of Co-operation and Education and 

how far are they identical? 

(2) How far education is essential for the su(‘ce88 of Co- 

operation and whai part Co-operation plays in the 

advance of education? 

(3) How the educated persons can be induced to take pari 

in the Co-operative Movement? 

(4) What (]o-operation and Education can do by \sorkmg 

together? 

Co-operatiiiii — Its Aims. 

Co-operation is the new religion of thrift, seilf-help, s^lf-sac- 
rifice and social service. It is the religion of Unity in Multi- 
plicity and Multiplicity in Unity. It teaches us that each one 
is for the good of all; and all are for the benefit of each. Each 
man shall work for all and all shall work for each is its first com- 
mandment. Its cardinal viiiues are thrift, integrity, self-reiliance 
and self-surrender. It stands for moral uplift, for honesty 
and for the homely virlues that count so much in the daily lives 
of the people. 
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The cooperative eetiniate of humanity meaiis a new outlook 
on life — on the individual and his relations to> the family, to the 
nation, and to the world. The co-operative movement is a strag- 
gle, not against individuals or any class or party, but against a 
social system based on selfishness and working througli competi- 
tion. Our destiny is the Co-operative Commonwealth, which shalll 
have for its foundation, suie and strong, the freedom of the in- 
dividual! to develop himself, in peace and through industry, for 
service in the common good. Every man has a natural right to 
food, to raiment and to shelter. The co-operative principle is 
that these common needs shall be satisfied not by trading for in- 
dividual profit, but by ex<‘iiauge for mutual benefit. ^ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ is the teaching of oo-operaiion. When 
man no longer lusts for private gain the barrier to right relations 
between men and between nations wil^ be removed and this will 
lead to the estaolishment of economic biotherhood \Vhich co- 
operation aims at. It aims at Better Earming, Better Business, 
Better Livirg. It stands for the freedom of the individual! and 
aims at the material, social ajid moral uplift of the masses and 
economic emaiiciijation of the iiopulation. It makes people better 
men, better citizens ajul ])etter patriots. It is a national move- 
ment and its aim is the reconstruction and organisation of the 
country and creating true national life. It leads to Self-Govern- 
ment and makes India a nation. In it lies the salvation of the 
Punjab, nay, of the whole of India. 

Education^lts Objects. 

The entire object of true education is to make people not 
merely do the right things but enjoy the right things, not merely 
industrious but love industiy, not merely learned but love 
knowledge; Jiot mere^ly pure but love purity, not juerely just 
but hunger and thirst after justice. The end of education is 
to prepare iis for complete • living. For complete living 
we must knovv in what way to treat our mind, in what 
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way to bring up a family, in what way to behave 
UR citizen, in what way to utilize lliose soured of happiness 
which nature supplies, how to use all our facjulties to the 
greatest advantage of ourselves and others. Education makes us 
men and teaches us the methods by Avhich Ave can advance our 
economic and moral prosperity. 

Co-operation and Education, therefore, in addition to their 
special objects, stand for the amelioration of the poor and haA^e 
the common aim of improAung the material, social and moral con- 
dition of the people. 

Now let ns see whai i)ai*t education plays in the advance- 
ineTit of co-operation. 

Education — Its Help to Co-operation* 

It is an open secret that Co-operation without education is 
a dead, force; it is doomed to failim\ Education is essential for 
Co-operation Co-opeiation cannot achieve a great siu'cess fn a 
country Avhere tJie peoi)le (*aniiot read and Aviite and dunH learn 
its main principles. Its success lies in the education of tlie masses. 
Wliy is it that the progress of the co-operative movement in 
India has been sIoav, at least in its beginningi^ Some think it 
is because the idea Avas iicav to the people and thei^efore they did 
not readily accept it, Avliile otJiers say that the people Avere not 
convinced of its poientialit ies and therefore AA^ere afraid of com- 
ing into its fold. But tlie right ansAver is the appalling illiteracy 
of the people. The greatest obstacle in the way of the co-operat- 
ive movement has been and is illiteracy. A body of illiterate men, 
however much tliey may learn (‘o-operative principles by 
rote, are not in a position to translate tl\pse principles 
into action. They are jnM,‘essarily dependent on their literate 
neighbours foi* helj) and guidance. Books, pamphlets, magazines, 
libraries, even films and slides, cannot prove of much use to the 
people who are illiterate; and very little is effected unless the 
message is orailly delivered to each man. The best form of oral 
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teaching is by song, a lesson long ago learnt by the Fo-lk High 
Schools in Denmark, and rugged bards have spiung up in several 
districts of the Punjab who express themsellves with a pungency 
that pricks the guilty mind. 

Services ef Scheolmasters to Co-operation in other Countries. 

We, then, see that the success of (b-operation depends on 
the spread of education and it is the educated people) especially 
ihe schoolmasters, who have been lesponsible in many European 
countries for th^ establishment and spread of the co-operative 
movement. Co-operation in Rouiuaniu, ai* agi ‘ uliural country 
now rapidly advancing, was practically founded by schoolmasters, 
and to-day there is seal cel; a village thronghoui the country in 
which co-oijeration is noi widely spiead, and it is still in many 
eases under the guidance of the scho >hn aster. 

The schoolmaster has great ])ovv(m*s. In otluo countries it is 
the schoolmaster to whom everybody luns for help. He is the 
man who feels it his duty, as a seiwant as well us a leader of the 
community, to help eveiybody wlio turns to him. The school- 
master shares and guides all local interests. 

Limited View of our Schoolmasters. 

But here in India the schoolmaster has a veiy limited view of 
education and of his responsibilities and also of his powers. There 
are very few who study books on any other subject except their 
own, and this narrows their outlook. Tlie schoolmaster has been 
aptly described as a nation-builder. India is a country of illiter- 
ate people and the schoolmaster can act as a national constructor 
by lemoving illiteracy. He should take co-operation as a means 
of creating national life in his country. Removal of illiteracy 
will make the villager a good citizen and a better moral being as 
in Denmark, where the Folk High Schools have achieved great 
success in this respect. So far as the young men of the TTnivei’- 
sities are concerned, the field of co-operation otfers a unique op- 
portunity. Let me remind you of the example of the XJniveTsity 
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students of Finland who, when ihey saw their countiy lag^ging 
behind in the march of progress and g^etting ^co^nomically im- 
poverished, banded themselves for the work of . eo-operative or- 
ganisation and did noi rest content until they Imd organized the 
whole country for co-operative education, sale and distribution, 
and thus not only saved their country from ruin but brought it 
back to economic prosperity and to the rank of ])rogressive 
nations. 

Rural Commufiity Counoils. 

The Rural Community Councils in Scotland and the Engiisb 
^^illage ('lub Associations in England, composed of many of the 
most prominent leaders of public? life, ai’e making organised at- 
tempts to resuscitate the villages by the encouragement of agri- 
culture, by inducing and providing facilities to educated men to 
settle down in the country in agricultural pursuits, by the spread 
of adult education, by the resuscitation of village industries and 
the creation and encouragement of new ones, by tlie holding of 
extensive lectures throughout the rural areas at various places 
in close conjunction with the Cniversities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and by the systematic organization of amusements and 
sports to render village life more attractive. Then, again, in 
Tapan there are in every village clubs of young men engaged 
actively in constructive work in helping the improvement of the 
village industries, agiuculture and co-operation. This work is 
considered necessary for the welfare of highly industrial nations 
like England and Tapan; and bow much more important it is in 
India, where village life represents a larger percentage of national 
resources both in men and wealth than in^ any other civilised 
qountry in the world and where any neglect ofe village life is 
sure to be attended with disastiuus consequences to the nation! 

Fortunately for us a Rural Community Board has been 
established in the Punjab year before Iasi with its headqu8w*ters 
at Xiahore and having branches in districts, which are known as 
Rural Community Councils. The object of this bear'd is tSie 
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eDlighteHment of rural and urban citizens. Tbe agency tlinough 
which this board can work successfully is quite rightly the school- 
master in the town of in the village. 

There is a vast field of work for this board to perform, which 
may be classified under the heads: — 

(1) Wealth; (2) Health; (3) Education; (4) Amusement and 
Recreation; (5) Settlement of petty disputes. 

Here is a golden opportunity for the sehooimaster to work in 
close connection with the co-operative department. Let him rise 
to the occasion. The future of India rests with the schoolmasters, 
the destinies of the rising generations are in their hands. They 
should realize their vast po\^ers and great responsibilities and toil 
ceaselessly in freeing India from ^cono’nic and moral servitude, 
which can only be done by co-operating with the co-operative 
department. 

Co-operation — Its Aid to Education^ 

We have seen that education is essential to Co-operation, and 
Co-operation cannot achieve great success without education. Now 
T will show what part Co-operation plays in the advancement of 
education and how it can bring the educated people in its fold. 

Compulsory Educationp 

The Compulsory Primary Education Act has not been so 
readily accepted as one would hcve desired, not because there is 
no desire for education but because the compulsion comes from 
oi^tside which the people abhor. A new method has been found 
out by the Co-operative Department in the Punjab to make 
compulsory education more attractive by the establishment 
Co-operative Compulsory Education Societies. 

We have in the Punjab now 158 Co-operative Compulsory* 
Education Societies with nearly 7,000 parent-members and about 
the same number of children. Seven of these are for ^rls. And 
members of these societies are parents who pledge themselves 
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under by-laws to send their children^ boys and girls^ regfulartly to 
school. The defaulters are fined not b^' ray outside authority, but 

their own committee. These societies have an advantage over 
the ordinary compulsory education system in this respect that in 
this case compulsion comes not from oui , which is always repug- 
nant to the people, but from inside, from the membera themselves, 
to which they readily surrender. They have stimulated a desire for 
education and are making the path clear and easy for the introduc- 
tion of the Compulsory Piimarv Education Act. 

It is highly desirable that District Boards should start schools 
at places where there are Compulsory Ed j Societies but no 
schools. 

One of the greatest obstacles which aamper the progress of 
education at the present moment is that the number of the students 
decreases as we go up from the first to the fourth class. Even the 
Compulsory Education Act has not been able to tide over this 
difficulty. The solution lies in the organization of the Co-operative 
Compulsory Education Societies which can go a long way in 
producing the desired result. 

Acfult EtfucatiOffi. 

India cannot wait for the time when all her boys will be 
educated. She must educate her adults along with the boys if 
she is to derive any lasting advantage from responsible self-govern- 
ment, towards which she is rapidly advancing. 

The screen of ignorance and illiteracy in the villages is so 
thick and opaque that the villagers are not able to see even where 
their interests lie and which way they should turn for salvation. 
In the Punjab it was the Co-operative Department ^thich realised 
the importance of adult education first and the credit of establish- 
ing the first adult school in the jirovince goes to it and its example 
has been followed by the educational authorities. There are now 
201 co-operative adult schools in the Punjab and 6 are for women. 
The number of members exceeds 4,000. Whenever a District Board 
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is willing to take over a cooperative school the Cooperative 
Union gladly transfers it. The Union^is not its rivals; its work 
is that of pioneers. Here is a vast field for the educated people 
to sei^ve the co-O'perative movement by offering their services for 
the teatdiing of the adiilts. The days of illiterate men are past, 
and educators and Co-operators agree that if India is to be a wise 
and a strong nation, her men and also women must be literate and 
broad-minded. We find that men lapse into illiterate habits 
after they leave the school This defect can be remedied by means 
of Adult Schools, Evening Glasses and Reading Rooms. 

Better Living. 

India wastes a good deal of money every year in extravagant 
expenditure on marriages, funerals, bad customs and evil practices. 
She cannot become a rich country unless this wastage of money 
is stopped. For this purpose we have 136 Societies of Better 
Living in the Punjab with more than 5,000 members. Educated 
people can help these societies in two ways. They can show by 
their own example what better living means and they can help 
others in removing evil practices. 

Arbitration. 

One of the causes of the poverty of the Indian peasant is 
litigation. Co-operation tries to stop litigation by means of Arbi- 
tration Societies in which members undertake to lay all their 
disputes before a Panchayat. If a member goes to a law-court 
instead of referring his quarrel to the society for decision, the 
committee ran fine him. We hope to revive the Panchayat system 
by means of the Arbitration Societies in India. 

Co-operative Distribution. 

Then we have 130 unregistered School Supply Societies with 
a membership of 24,000 and their turn-over during the year 1926-27 
was about Rs. 1,00,000 (rupees one lac) for the most part in 
stationery. These societies purchase stationery and other school 
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materials at wholesale prices and then sell them to their members, 
the schooflboys, at market rates. These societies have proved of 
some use in spreading the co-operative idea among the schoolboys. 
The Khalsa Cotllege and the Eef ormatory School at Amritsar, with . 
4 Normal Schools elsewhere, sold articles worth Rs. 66,500. 

Thrift 

Co-operation is nothing but a combined effort to avert all forms 
of waste in human affairs and to effect economy in the interest 
of the community and of its individual members. Thrift is both 
an individual and a national virtue. It is needed not only for 
the well-being of the individuals practising it but also for the 
advance of the whole community. A country’s prosperity, its 
industries, trade and commerce all depend on the thrift of its 
people. An unthrifty man is his own enemy and a traitor to his 
country. And thrift is the proper sphere of the schoolmaster in 
the Co-operative movement. There are 740 thrift societies 
consisting mostly of schoolmasters in the Punjab, with a member- 
ship of over 12,000. 

All these various forms of Co-operation — Compulsory Educa- 
tion, Adult Schools, Better Living, Arbitration, Supply and 
Thrift — play an important part in the spread of education, and 
make the educated people, especially the schoolmaster, interested 
ill the Co-operative movement which is so very essential for its 
success. 

The schoolmaster can serve the Co-operative Movement in 
various ways. He can act as a Secretary in an Illiterate Society; 
he can help the Adult Schools by offering his honorary services; 
he can work as a friend, philosopher and guide in Better Living 
and Arbitration Societies. But he must acquaint himself with at 
least the basic principles of Co-operation, if he is to be of any 
real use. Because, as remarked by Lord Linlithgow, Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, the greatest enemy of the 
Co-operative Movement in this country as in any other is the 
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uninformed enthusiast and the people who think that enthusiasm 
and zeal can take the place of careful study and exact knowledge. 
They cannot. 

Co-operation — How Eduoated Persons can be Interested in it. 

Now let us consider the measures which should be adopted for 
the spread of Co-operation in schools and colleges and among 
educated classes. 

We have alreadjr seen the vainous forms of Co-operative 
Societies which can go a long way in making the educated persons 
interested in the Co-operative Movement and can induce theni 
to join the Co-operative brotherhood for their own benefit and for 
the benefit of the country c*nd the nation. 

Lectures. 

In addition to these measures t!ie system of lectures, which 
is the most effective method of propaganda among educated classes, 
has been adopted and is acted upon by the Co-operative Depart- 
ment in the Punjab from the very start of the movement. Now 
that the movement has reached a stage at which it must progress 
rapidly without much effort we should make an organized attack 
on the educated classes by means of lectures and win them still 
more to our side so that they may co-operate with us in spreading 
the true principles of co-operation, which is so very essential for 
the safe progress of the movement. 

Co-operative Lessons. 

It is highly desirable that Co-operative lessons should be 
introduced in the text-books of the schools and Co-operation should 
be incJludcd in the curriculum of the University. We have 
already a few books in Urdu such as “ Eafiq-i-Zamindar ’’ by 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Nur Ilahi, which contain co-operative 
lessons. Such books should be. multiplied and introduced in 
schools. 
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C<Mfieraiti¥e Raading Rooms and Libraries. 

If we are to induce the educated persons to take interest in 
the study of Co-operation, we should establish ’Co-operative 
Eeading* Rooms, with Co-operative Magazines, Periodicals and 
Journals. These Reading Rooms will prove of immense value 
in spreading the true principles of Co-operation. We have already 
started vernacular libraries at the headquarters of small Central 
Co-operative Banks and Banking Unions in the Punjab. 

FilmSi 

The possibilities of cinema as an educative influence have 
long been realised and in the Punjab two Co-operative Films — One 
on Co-operative Credit and the other on Cattle Improvement — 
have been prepared locally. The Credit Film lias already been 
shown to Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the Punjab, and also to the Members 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, all of whom have greatly 
appreciated it. These films will now be shown at dilferent places 
in the Punjab and will demonstrate to the uneducated a phase of 
life in a manner that could not possibly be so successful through 
any other medium, and to the educated the presentation of scenes 
v^hich could not be so faithfully described by the most persevering 
historian. It is believed that these films will bring many an 
educated people in the fold of the co-operative movement. 

Demonstration Train. 

A very interesting experiment has been started in the Punjab 
in which all the beneficent Government departments are co-operat- 
ing. A Demonstration Train, fitted by these depaiAments with 
their films, charts, graphs, pamphlets and other exhibits runs 
from station to station and attia^ds a large number of anxious 
people and demonstrates the various directions in which improve- 
ments can be effected. The scheme is novel, interesting and 
instructive and is proving of inestimable value in rousing educated 
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and uneducated persons to the potentialities of the co-operative 
movement. 

What Co-operatiM and Educatim combined can Do for India* 

India is crying* for self-g'overnment ; but democracy in the 
hands of ilH rerate and ignorant persons is a dangerous instrument. 
The electorates in India are illiterate and do not know how to 
e:xercise their vote. Self-govemment c'uinot be a boon to the 
country unless we educate the electorates and the voters in the 
art of self-government, and the best way of edacating them is 
by mean" of Co-operation. Co-operation leads to self-government 
and makes India a nation, a Co-oiierauve Society is a true pailia^ 
ment. 

The salvation of India lies in !he syread of both Co-operation 
and Education. Co-operators are always too glad to stretch their 
helping hand for tLe spread of education, and it would not be too 
high a hope for them to expect in return from the educated persons 
their ungrudging help in the advancement of co-operation. Thus 
and only thus can India attain self-government and free herself 
from the economic, social and moral servitude and can stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the free nations of the world. There- 
fore let us rise to the occasion and gird our loins not to spare any 
sacrifice, however great, for the achievement of this noble and 
high aim by means of Co-operation and Education, which are 
two twin sisters. 
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Present System of Distribution. — The producers in manufao 
turing are very able and strong. liarge-sc.ale manufacturing on 
the capitalistic system makes it inevitable. So very often they 
control everything and dictate their terms, but in fanning the 
producers are jx^or, small, ignorant and unorganised, very often 
they are heav^'ly under debt and consequently are not only unable 
to hold their produce for better prices but have to turn over every 
grain of it to the rapacious moneylender who uses false accounts 
and all other tricks to hold the poor wretch in his clutches for 
ever. The dealers on the other hand are rich and strong, well- 
informed about the market conditions all over the world. In 
addition to the forced, blind and sudden dumping of his products 
on the part of the producer, he foolishly, with a curious short 
sight, indulges in the harmful practices of adulteration by mixing 
water, dirt and other materials to increase weight and by mixing 
lower grades with superior grades. As a result of thus spoiling 
fhe quality he suffers very much through lower prices and deduc- 
tions. Hence special treatment is needed to meet the situation 
and punish organised large-scale business with its own weapons. 

Co-operation in Marketing of. Farm Products strikes at the 
root of the evil and its benefits spread in all directions in the shape 
of better prices, steady markets, improved quality and larger 
quantity of the products through grading and better methods and 
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cheap easy credit enjoyed by the society of Co-operative market- 
ing* gives the farmer a dominating influence in disposing of his 
products. Five ■*^hings are necessary for this: (1) Organisation 
on commodity basis, (2) Binding legal contracts, (»3) Gradii;ig, 
(4) Poolins' of produce of one kind, (5) Use of best busiiiess 
methods. 

Organisatioffi on Commodity Basis. — Co-operative associations 
on locality basis are alright for credit and consumption, ihongh 
co-operative credit societies also should be properly classed as 
commodity organisations, l^h"^ fact that they w^re separate units 
greatly curtailefl their usefulness. The central hanks had to be 
organised and ihe Government had to keep . up the loose 
organisations at great expense and trouble. But mall individual 
societies selling sepa*aiely are unabi-^ to prevent blind, ignorant 
dumping. They are too small to command the services of ablest 
business executives and the use of the latest business methods; 
their produce individually is too small to have any appreciable 
effect. u])on the market. liessons from the experi^^.ce, troiibles 
and failures of sucli societies in the field of marketing convinced 
thoughtful woT'kers and observers that this was the wrong type. 
Co-operative Marketing Associations organised for singlle com- 
modities or a group of closely allied products, covering entire 
provinces or preferably the entire pa.rt of the country growing 
each commodity in question, are necessary to control large pro- 
portion of the supply in order to influence the market effectively. 
Only such large organisations can collect reliable crop forecasts 
over extensive territories and can secure information on crop 
conditions and forecasts from foreign countries growing those 
^products; only such organisations with the help of able experts 
can properly study and interpret supply and demand conditiona on 
an intei^ational scale which is necessary for successful marketing. 
Also large associations* handling enormous amounts of the products 
can afford to get the services of the ablest business executives and 
experts and can introduce latest and , most eflicient business 
methods, because the overhead expenses though very large in 
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absolute figures keep very low when spread over the still larger 
quantities of products handled by them. Control of from 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent, of the produce is considered necessary to ensure 
success for an organisation. Also non-members profit as well 
from the trouble and sacrifices of the members through general 
improvement of the market conditions. Hence, the aim is to 
include all, and justice too require-; it. Federation of such asso- 
ciations makes them still more effective and powerful and reduces 
expenses still further. AVhcn one organisation deals with only 
one major commodity, one farmer ])rodiicing* Imlf a. dozen com- 
modities might belong to half a dozen associations, which would 
exist and work side by side though eaeh on national scale. And 
they might co-operate when and where necessary. Very often 
the same persons parti(‘i]>a.te in tlu' affairs of two or more organisa- 
tions. In India different departments within one big organisation, 
might handle different commodities when such an all-inclusive 
organisation is sujiported by tht^ (Government, and some other 
modifications might he advisable due to the previous existence of 
societies for credit. 

Binding and Valid Legal Contracts. — Outside timlers use 
inducements and unfair means to break up such organisations and 
bring about the same disorganised and heljdess conditions of the 
producers. Binding legal contracts with “ teeth in them to 
enforce fulfilment are therefore necessary to keep the members 
from slipping back. The members agree to sell all tboir produce 
through the association but may sell outside on payment of 
penalties more than enough to meet, overhead and other organisa- 
tion expenses at fixed rate of so much per j>ound or per ton. This 
takes away all inducement to sell outside and jiecures the co- 
operative association against loss and failure duo to unfair pres- 
sure. Very soon the traders get tired and leave them alone. 
ITie contract should run for a fairly long period, never, less than 
five years, preferably ton years. Education propaganda and active 
participation in the affairs of the asscxiation ai^o other means to 
win and hold the interest of the members, 
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Cradillgi — Quick, easy and sure ideutificatiou is needed for 
large-scale and extensive marketing to eiliminate confusion, 
delays, disputes and troubles. Quality based upon proper and 
true grading can be used as a strong foundation for building and 
maintaining goodwill, and good business reputation is necessary 
for quick, easy and profitable lepeated selling over extensive, nay, 
international markets, without any personal touch between the 
producer and the consumer. The successful association in IT.S.A. 
lay great emphasis upon this. Proi)er grading is the first thing 
to be scientifically tackled and solved before operations can be 
started. Grades and standards set up hy Co-operative Associa- 
tions in U.S.A. are generally sci* thoiough and useful that the 
U. S. Government adopts them, and uses and supports them with 
i^s authority. Infringements arc severely dealt with by fines, 
penalties and rejections, and new instruments and methods are 
developed to detect violations; experiments with bad eggs are 
very interesting and instructive. Proper grading and standardiz- 
ing, moreover, improve both the quality and quantity of the pro- 
ducts still further and convince the consumer of their superior value. 
It is then not surprising iJiat the fruit and other produce from 
California and other South- Westem States sell quickly and fetch 
far higher prices in the markets of N. Y. and Boston at a distance 
of three thousand miles than the local ungraded and poorly 
packed produce from a few miles distance in New Jersy or New 
England. 

Moreover, grading is absolutely necessary for pooling together 
the produces of different farmers without mixing the good with the 
bad and superior stuff with the inferior at the expense of better 
farmers. 

Pooling of Prodtioo. — It is absolutely impossible to ship and 
sell separately the produce of different farmeis, it is too expensive 
and troublesome. ¥^nd^r these circumstances uniform, and depend- 
able quality necessary for successful marketing is impossible to 
obtain.* It gives rise to favouritism and inequality of returns 
because of lots '^different grades being sold in different places 
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at difi'ereut times and at different prices. Tliis leads to friction, 
troubles and failure. Troubles and failure experienced by the 
eaidier associations led to the pooling- together of produce of the 
same grades. And pooling has proved to be a successful remedy. 
Every lot sold is a pai’t of the whole, all the proceeds are lumped 
iogethej* (of course by grades) and distributed pro rata amojig the 
members in proportion to the (juaiitities contributed by them after 
the whole amount is sold and the dues liquidated by deducting 
selling and other expenses, and sometimes a portion for interest 
fixtures and reserves. This ensures equal advantages and satis- 
faction to all. 

Sciontifio Selling. — Grading and pcwdiiig, organisation on 
commodity basis have already b(*en mentioned as ])art of scientific 
selling. The co-operative a^5sociations em])loy the ablest business 
executives and managers and use the latest and most (efficient 
business methods in management. Still they are always on the 
look-out for newer and better methods. Crop forecasts are obtained 
on foreign territories even, to get full infonnatiuii of the coming 
supply. Stocks with warehouses and mills are watched, dmnaiul 
conditions and any new develoi>ments in them are studied. Thus 
supply and demand are compared and studied by able ex])e]is to 
arrive at proper marketing policies and plans to be adopted. No 
efforts are spaied to develop selling both extensively and i»i1en- 
sively. New uses of tlie i)rodn(*ts are discovered and taught by 
displays, booklets and by i)reparmg and lending new ma<‘.hineiy 
lo aid consiiinj)tioii. Siuanaid Eaisins a)id Sunkist oranges are 
good examples. The Sunmaid Ilaisin growers spend thrcM? to four 
million dollars every year in advertising alone, they do so much 
of advertising to increase and maintain consiimption. New, more 
attractive and handy packages are introduced, new customers and 
new markets are secured. New methods of preparation and 
handling are discovered and used — such as canning, refrigeration, 
curing and drying of fruit, special treatment and pre])aration of 
eggs, etc. They spare no expense or trouble over these. The 
California Poultiy Association sele(‘ted New York for their market 
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but New York takes lio brown eggs, hence all the hens that laid 
brown eggs were killed. The consequence is that crops many times 
what they were before have been sold and at higher prices than 
before, because intelligent and aggressive marketing policies and 
practices went and found out new' markets and new customers, 
and their better products and their better and new uses increased 
consumption. 

Crediti — On the security of warehouse receipt of stored pro- 
duce, loans can he obtaii'cd from banks up to 80 per cent, of its 
value w'hen the markets arc stf'ady. This enables the associations 
to make advances to their members on thei>' produce before it is 
sold, thus they can hold out fox- better prices. Bankers and 
financial institutions quii^kly realise the strength and importance 
of such associations and begin to co-operate with them to mutual 
advantage. Special institutions grow up to handle their business. 

Biusiness Methods: Ho Magic in Co>-operatieii« — In Co-operative 
organisation there can l)e no short-cuts. Co-operative market- 
ing can si’cceed only if it is run on sound business 
principles and uses the latest and most efficient tools, 
systems and methods developed and emptloyeid by organised large., 
scale businesses. Use of ablest business executiA^es and best busi- 
ness methods is necessary for success. They ])r()ve clieaper and 
more profitable in the long run, as compaied with low-paid 
inefficient men and cheap unbusinesslike methods that often bring 
failure and ruin. This has been the main cause that has dwarfed 
or killed the co-operation movement everywhere. Largo co- 
operative associations in I7.S.A. and Canada have found out this 


secret. 

Membership ehd Managemeiitt — All producers whether small 
or large, wdio have (•rai)s of 1 heir own to sell, Avhether they produce 
themselves or employ others, are sought for membership. This 
makes available the services and sympathies of able, intelligent 
and well-inforn^ed business executives. Outside businessmen and 
G-overnment officers also are often nominated to the committees 
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and boards of administration to impress upon the public mind that 
no unfair objects are cherished or unfair methods used. In India 
the Gk>vernment would of course play the leading part. 

Success in Canadab--‘ 'Canada, seems likely to become another 
El Dorado for the young ambitious adventure}*. Amazing pros- 
perity is indicated evei^ywhere in the Dominion. Townships aie 
springing up overnight in Quebe<‘. Industrial centres complete from 
church to cinema are growing' to astonishing preparations iii an in- 
credibly short time ; every one is looking fonvard to a continued 
prosperity unknown since pi'e-war days. There is no unemploy- 
ment. While the recent coal strikes diminished British purchases 
from Canada last year, Canada lias increased her orders. The 
savings deposits in banks are higher than they have ever been. 
In Mining, Agriculture and Manufacturing there is a tremendous 
increase. Co-operative marketing seems to be the secret of this 
expansion. The Pool system is hardly knowu in Europe. For 
instance, whole Western wheiit croj) of the country is marketed on 
co-opeiatiA’e lines. The po()'l-])rocee(lH in 1926 amounted to 
£50,000,000, Egg ami poullry and tobacco pools are established 
and tobacco-growejs are migrating in large numbers from Ken- 
tucky. Tile pool system simply prevents tlie market from beiug 
casually flooded and stal)iJises prices. Emjiire tiude is expanding 
with great rapidity and a ti emeu dons field is being opened to re- 
lieve English unemployment. Selling agencies have been founded 
all over Eurojie. Commeicial failin*es have l>een the lowest for five 
years. The Canadian millionaire tourists will be as numerous as 
the ‘ regular Ameiican Guy ’ from next door .’’ — Tivies of India 
Illustrated , Bombay, Sunday, March 27, 1927. 

Co-operative marketing associations of the type descjribed 
above will prove a blessing to the country. Other reforms only 
scratch the surface. There i*an be no real reform in the condi- 
tion of the farmers unless what they prcJduce can be sold profitably. 
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RESERVE BANK BILL, 

The Reserve Bank Bill is dead. There is scarcely an 
economist in India who will not regret its demise because the all- 
important question of central banking is likely to be shelved until 
1930, the year previous to the expiry of the Charter of the Imperial 
Bank of India. The decentralised system oi Indian banking with 
all its weaknesses resulting from lack of co-ordination was 
emphasised at the recent meeting of economists in Lucknow when, 
it will be remembeiod, a naper vas ^ead on the principles of 
central banking by Prof. Findlay Shirras. Central banking after 
the war has become more urgeni. than ever. In most countries 
since 1918 a new consciousness of the power of central banks to 
control credit has developed and the necessity for exercising it is 
as clear as the noonday. This is all the more important because, 
whereas paper credits had expandtMl enormously during the war, 
the supply of gold hod not, while approximately one-half of it, 
found its way into the hands of the United States. The control 
of credit by a central bank is si ill a subject inadequately explored 
in India, as indeed in any other countiy, and it presents a wide 
field for enquiry, on both ihe practical and theoretical sides. Sir 
Basil Blackett, the Finance Minister, was quite right in speaking 
of the death of the Bill on February 10 that The Government 
had reason to believe, and still believe, that informed opinion in 
the country is generally in favour of the establishment of a 
Reserve Bank, and the House ha*s, on more than one occasion, 
affirmed the principle.’’ 

Unfortunately this all-important economic question' becamo, 
as economic questions , often do, a first class political questioja.. 
The Bill was wrecked in connexion with clause (viii) which dealt 
v^ith the directorate of the proposed Reserve Bank. Government 
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held that the bank in charge of the credit and the currency of the 
country should be a shareholders’ bank and not responsible to the 
Ijegislatiire and it should be free from dominalion by sectional or 
external interests. Principles are the same in every country and 
where orthodoxy on fundamental principles has been abandoned, 
endless trouble has arisen. A shareholders’ bank with substantial 
share capital is the only means of producing a diiwtorate 
responsible to an electorate which is financially interested in the 
bank’s fortunes. A Keserve Hank must bo entiredy aloof from 
politics. 

The Bill has taken various forms throughout its life-history 
and no one with a ghost of a notion of |)oHtical acumen can say 
that Sir Basil Blackett did what he ought to have done. In 
September, 1927, the Finance Minister made the (‘apital blunder 
of changing his position and he coquetted with the extreme left 
instead of going straight through with his fundamental principle, 
a ])rinciple put forward by the Genoa Convention of Financial 
Fxperts and by the Hilton-Young Oo-ra mission and indeed accepttNi 
by the Goveniment of India and the Secretary of State. Tlu^ 
Stopping 'of proceedings when the principle was thrown to the 
wdnds by the Finance Minister, the visit of the Finance Minister 
to Jx)ndon after his professed resignation, and his omission to 
withdraw the Bill before the new’ Bill was ]daced before the 
Assembly are facts which enter into an unfortunate chapter of 
unfortunate accidents. But let that pass. The Bill as put before 
the Assembly finally was rightly uncompromising in fundamentals, 
although in details suitable to the special conditions of India. It 
proposed a shareholders’ bank with a capital of five crores of 
rupees and' a directorate mainly from and responsible to the 
shareholders. It entirely excluded direct political control and 
influence. No person was eligible as a director who was not or 
had not at some time been actively engaged in commerce, industryt 
or finance. Members of the Legislature were specially excluded 
from the electorate and the election bf a person as a director who 
is a member of the iJegislature shall be void within a month, 
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unless he ceases to be snch a member : If any director subsequent 
to his election becomes a member of the Legislature he shall 
vacate his office. As the authors of “ Central Banks (Kisch and 
Elkin) recently ;;^oint out, the Banking Commission of the Irish 
Free State reported on this point as follows : — 

‘ Mindful as it is of the disasters of past years in all countries 
where the curren(*y was issued by the Government, and recognising 
the ha.zards which come from change of Government, from the 
development of budget deficits and other evils from which no 
country has found itself immune, the Commission is definitely of 
the opinion that the management of the legal tender note issue 
should be placed in the hands cf a non-political and independent 
body, which shall control the conditions of issue and shall have 
full control and custody of the secuiities it holds.’ 

Indeed all progressive nations have delegated this to 
an independent body. As the rate of discount is the 
chief weapon for ensuring the due propoiiion between the 
volume of credit, the note issue, and gold holdings, it 
ii sound that the controsl of the note issue should be 
entrusted to an impartial authority, the central bank. Space will 
not permit of a critical survey of sections 17 to 1£> of ‘ The Gold 
Standard and Beseiwe Bank of India Bill, 19{^8.’ Alas, politics 
prevailed, and tliese important issues were not really discussed or 
considered by the Ijegislature. We should have liked to discuss 
such important questions as the legal reserve requirements of 
central banks, and other jmints o-f importance connected with 
central banks generally. This, however, must be deferred. 

In presenting his Budget on Februa,ry 29* for the year 1928-29 
the Finance Minister was brief and businesslike. In nine, brief 
pages he placed before the Assembly a balanced budget. In Sir 
Basil Blackett’s own words ‘ The revised estimate (of 1927-28), 
like the original budget, exhibits neither a surplus nor a deficit. 
The revised estimates point to a total expenditure of 127*74 crores 
and a total revenue of the same figure, including a special appro- 
priation of 169 lakhs from the (Eevenue Rjeserve) Fund. Uxclusive 
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of this last item, the variation in the net result amounts to 3 lakhs 
only. Here a^ain, we have reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the success of our budgetting.’ The aggregate revenue of 192H-29 
is puti at Bs. 132*23 erores and the expenditure at Rs. 129*60 
crores. There is thus a surjilus of lls. 2G3 lakhs. The Govern- 
luent of India proposed that Rs. 268 lakhs of the sur])lus shall be 
utilised for the complete and final remission of provincial contribu- 
tions, leaving a small surplus of Bs. 5 lakhs in the Budget. The 
Budget imposes no new taxation and provides a suri>lus, in spite 
of the reduction in the customs tariff, sufficient to extinguish the 
Provincial contributions. 

It is interesting to compare the position of India’s debt now 
and five years ago as given in the Budget Speech : 

Blst March, 31st March, 



1923. 

Orores. 

1928. 

Crore.s. 

In India 

... 473-57 

532-18 

In England (Is. Gd. per Be.) 

... 405-31 

459-43 


878-88 

991-01 

Productive 

... 024-14 

812-88 

Unproductive 

... 254-74 

178-73 


878-88 

991-01 


Finance abroad, in Europe and America, in the last i&w months 
shows a slow and steady return to a more normal state. An illus- 
tration is the stability of the French franc round 124 and the 
possible return before long of France to the Gold Standard. The 
year 1987 was a good year in the aggregate. On December 21 
the Government of Italy decided to fix perma.nently the gold value 
of the country’s monetary unit. The value of the lira is slightly 
lower than the lira as stabilized since last June but this slight 
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fillip to prices may be a helpful influence in starting the scheme. 
The main outlines of the new scheme are as follows: — 

1. The Bank of Italy has to convert at the Central Office 

in Jlome its own notes into gold coin or foreign 
currencies of couniries on the gold basis on demand. 

2. The gold parity is fixed on the basis of 7'9'19 grammes 

of fine gold for each 100 lire, t,e., 92*46 lire for £1. 

3. The Bank of Italy is authoiizeil to compute in its re- 

sources all the reserves in Italian lire on the gold 
basis in ])ara 2, utilizing the excess to extinguish 
the debt of ihe State towards the Jlank. 

4. It is further coinpvlsory for the Bank to retain gt)ld or 

foreign currency reseiwes as in para. 1 amounting to 
at least 40 per cent, of the total of outstanding note 
circulation and all oth<^r demand comniiimcnis. 
With the concluding of an agreement with the Bank 
of England, the Federal Iteserve Bank of New York, 
other central banks and a group of private banks, 
the Bank of Italy liad at its disposaJl a credit of 
16,497,000,000 gold lire (new parity) for the support 
of the new currency unit, a potential reserve of 94 
per cent, against a paper circulation of 17,500,000.000 
lire. 

G. F. S. 


TRADE, REVENUE AND STABILISATION. 

The aiitual outturn of the budget estimates for 1927-28 affords 
a very good test and verification for economic theories of com- 
merce and money. In observing the effects of stabilisation at 
Is. 6d. in a single year or two, we must neglect its possible 
justification by the fact that the value of gold is less than before 
the war. In a year or two we cannot suppose there has been muclt 
change in the purchasing power of gold. The change 
from ls» 4d. could not. then, make it easier, but more 
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difficult, to balance the budget. For, if we think in terms of gold, 
it means that the Government must pay out more gold, 12| per 
cent, more gold, whenever it paid any wage or grant fixed in terms 
of rupees. This gold could not be had for nothing. Some of the 
receipts of Government are also fixed in rujiees, but many 
economists feared that the customs duties and the income tax, 
Vv’hich are variable, would remain the same in ieims of gold, and 
therefore be smaller in terms of rupees, other things being equal. 
The budget statement gives evidence that something of this sort 
actually happened. 

We may first observe that both imports and exports of 
merchandise increased in value by 8 per cent,’’ and it is said that, 
‘‘ India’s trade reflects the advantages which have accrued from 
the stabilisation of the rupee.” The increased revenue from 
railways also points to increased trade. I think we would all grant 
that this is partly due to stabilisation, but the (luestion arises, 
whether the same good effects would not have resulted if the rupee 
had been stabilised at Is. 4d. We find that tlic income-tax was 
actually down by about one-thirteenth of what was expected, or 
nearly 8 per cent. If it had not been for the increase in trade it 
would surely have come down by the whole one-ninth, or 11 1/9 
])er cent, which was theoretically to be expected. 

In the case of the customs duties the evidence seems e(|ually 
clear, although the total was only sliglitly less than was 
expected. We find that impoid duties on cotton ])iece- 
goods were 70 lakhs down and on matches 40 laklis down. 
These are goods purchased by the people at large and 
show the general tendency, and would certainly have been down 

more except for tbe general increase in trade. The largest increase 

* 

is 55 lakhs from the expoid duties on jute. But this is an export 
duty on a monopoly, and apparently there was unexpected demand. 
The increased imports of iron and steel, mineral oils, and tobacco, 
must have been largely paid for in jute. The imported tobacco is 
of course largely used by those who benefit by tbe change in the 
rupee, and therefore could not be expected to decrease. Motor- 
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cars came down in price again because of the reduction of the duty 
which was cut in half. The import of motor-cars however only 
increased 16 per cent., while the import, of commercial motor- 
vehicles increased 35 per cent. The latter increase shows in- 
creased business confidence and demand for transport. The 
demand for pleasure vehicles is apparently not very elastic at 
))resent, and it is very doubtful whether it was wise to reduce the 
duty on these. The increased import cf iron and steel may also 
foreshadow industrial icvival. 

As it is generally agreed that prices had adjusted themselves 
1o the '’ate of Is. 6d. long before the year vnder consideration 
began, it might be objected that the changes here portrayed should 
have been comi)leted a year earlier. But the temporary stimulus 
to imports and the check to experts ^^ue to the change of rate 
would last for about two years, and incomes would be temporarily 
kept \Lp by payments agreed on before the change. 

The balance of trade, that is, the excess of visible exports 
over imports was greater than for several years, reaching 36 croros, 
but the import of treasure was smaller. This can only be j)artly 
ac^counted for by the larger number of students now studying 
obroad and partly by the export of capital. Sir Biasil Blackc'tt 
shows that for two years the yield on India's vsterling 3J per cent, 
securities had been higher than on the rupee 3J per cent, 
sccuriiies. This must have been due to the previous expectation 
that the value of the rupee would be raised even higher. Upon the 
checking of that expeciarion capital moved away from the rupee 
paper to the sterling paper tending to equalize the prices of the 
two. 

On the whole we tliink the conclusion is clear that stabilisa- 
tion helped to increase trade, but that stabilisation at Is. 4d. would 
have meant a budget surplus of perhaps two or three crores, since 
the increase of trade merely sufficed to make the budget break 
even. The increased gold required to make payments at the rate 
of Is. 6d. has been found in the increased taxable capacity of 
the people of India. 
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♦ It is satisfactory to note ilial a very important question raised 
ii) the Keport of the Delegates appointed by India to the Inter- 
national Economic Conference held at Geneva in May, 1927, has 
received the assent of the Government of India. The point which 
was unanimously agreed upon by the three Delegates was thus 
stated by them: “Before concluding, we desire to state that 
during our stay in Geneva we were greatly impressed by the 
desirability of India appointing an Indian representative perma- 
jiently at Geneva to watch her interest, as is done by many of 
the other leading countries of the British Empire and foreign 
slates.” 

We earnestly hoi)e that the selection of the representative and 
his dcsj)al(*h to (jeneva will he effected within as brief a space of 
time as possible. 

It appears that the matter of a Levy on Porters at the Howrah 
railway station was enquired into by the authorities of the East 
Indian Railway, l)\it the report has not been mad(^ j)ublic owing 
to departmental reasons. We trust howevei’ that the matter has 
received adequate treatment at the hands ot the Agent. We are 
not certain whether such departmental enquiries would be without 
results at other important railway stations. 

We are pleased to note that no special obstacles are placed 
upon the employment of Indians as such as wireless attendants 
and operators. We sincerely trust that this service will not become 
the exclusive preserve of any one particular (ommunity or race. 

We understand that the question of a Provident Fund scheme 
for workers in the Ordnance and Clothing* Factories is still 
receiving the consideration of Government. In the absence of 
Social Insurance schemes generally in this country, we feel that 
an equitable Provident Fund system, if adopted by Government 
in its various public utility services, would set a very healthy 
example for private employers to follow. Some employers, 
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one is pleased to note, have been working such schemes success- 
fully for the benefit of their employees. 

The question of the Hours of Work and Weekly Rest Day 
for Railway Employees was raised in the Assembly by that great 
champion of the Labour’vS cause, Mr, N. M. Joshi. Sir George 
Rainy, the Member-in-charge, was able to give the information 
that the Railway Board had received from the Indian Railwas 
Conference Association a co])y of a resolution passed in the 
Conference in October, 19?7, which embodied the result of the 
Associatlon^s consideration of the questions of the hours of work 
and weekly rest of lailway employee" , and that the resolution was 
receiving the consideraticn jf the Government. Tbe Government 
however understood that the Association were contemplating* the 
formation of a section within the Indian Railway Conference 
Assofi Jition which would deal with Labour Matters on the rail- 
ways. He felt that under the present constitution of the Associa- 
tion it would not be possible foi* Government to stipulate for the 
appointment of a workers’ lepiesentiitive on the proposed sub- 
comndttee of the Association, as desired by Mr. Joshi. We are 
pleased however to note that the x\ssociation have now considered 
Labour on the Railways to be of sufficient importance to deserve 
a special section. It is obvious that the efficiency of our Railways, 
and be it stated that this efficiency is of a markedly high standard 
considering all factors, cannot be maintained and improved upon, 
unless the factor of Labour is handled intelligently and tactfully. 
We also entertain the hope that it may not be impossible for the 
management to see its way to have upon its councils the represen- 
tatives of Labour to co-operate with them in the solution of the 
many problems that must crop up in incieasing numbers as time 
goes on. 

Many important labour matters such as the question of 
Employment Exchanges, the coillection of unemployment statistics, 
the employment of women underground in mines, the deduction 
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and the prompt payment of wages, the question of educational 
facilities for railway employees are all under consideration. These 
ere all important matters and cannot be shelved, and yet to bring 
in hasty pieces of legislation will do more harm than good. 

With regard to the question of the fiecruitment of Seamen 
in Calcutta and Bombay, it has been stated that the Government 
appointed at Calcutta a Shipping Master in 1924, and since then 
the superior staff of the Calcutta Shipping Office has been 
strengthened by the appointment of an Assistant Shipping Master. 
The Shipping Master has been recruited from the Mercantile 
Marine, supervises {)ersonally the recruitment of seamen and 
has been able to fonnulaie a scheme which has helped much to 
indicate the prevalent abuses. An employment register of serangs 
iv also maintained. Unforiunately so far nothing has been done 
for the port of Bombay. We know the recruitment of labour 
generally, but especially ot tho^e serving far beyond their native 
provinces and away from India, is a matter which needs con- 
stant watchfulness. We tiust therefore that this question of the 
recruitment of seamen at the other ports besides (.’alcutta will 
soon be placed upon a sound basis under Goveinment supervision 
and control. 


The Government of India have ratified the following two 
Draft Conventions adopted by the International J.ia.bour Confer- 
ence at its Third Session : 

(1) Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for the ad- 

mission of young persons to employment as trimmers 
or strokers. 

(2) Draft Convention concerning the compulsoiy medical 

examination of children and young persons empiloyed 
at sea. 

In our next issue we shall take note of further legislation 
ip respect to Mines. 


s.k;b. 
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WHAT IS INCOME? 

The fight between the tax-collector and the tax-payer is per- 
petual and all-pei vasive. The one tries to extract as much as pos- 
sible out of the other; the victim, on the other hand, attempting 
to give up the least he can. Both operations are often peidectly 
legal, and however elaborate the law and however efficient the ad- 
ministration, inequality and injustice to both parties are the 
normal result. This fact is best illustrated by income tax laws 
and administration in all countries, India included. It may be 
astonishing but it is a fact, tliat even at the prt lent stage of the 
financial and administrative development of the world, the ques- 
tion is asked ‘‘ what is ii>':ome? and a completely satisfactory 
answer is not forthcoming. The history of thj land tax in India 
is not without its interest in this co inection. It is the duty of 
economists to probe the question to the bottom and bring their 
theories to bear upon the discussion of the assessment of incomes 
to- taxation. Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University has devoted 
his attention to this problem for years and deserves the gratitude 
of economic students for an interesting article he has recently 
published on “ The Income Concept in the light of Experience.*^ 
lie complains that our income tax laws seriously confuse capital 
and income and do great injustice thereby, especially in taxing 
capital gain and remitting for capital losses. The results ol 
our income taxes, he feels, are so ludicrous that he wonders how 
they are accepted seriously and tolerated without more vigorous 
protest. Prof. Fisher’s fundamental concept is that capital is 
the value of a given stock of goods and income is the value of a 
given flow of services, and he insists that this distinction ought 
to be clearly borne in mind in the application of income tax lawlfc 
The most crucial test is provided by the consideration of the ques- 
tion whether savings and appreciation of capital are to be counted 
as income or not. I%of, Fisher answers, they are not. Because 
they are saved from hei/ng income by being reinvested^ W^e can 
count savings as income if we leave out of account the reinvest^ 
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ment, that is, split the final interaction by ignoring its negative 
pait. If we do include the reinvestment, this, as outgo, neceh- 
sarily offsets the income. We can then count both or neither, 
as we please/^ 

To take a concrete illustration: Suppose that, in a given year, 
a man receives an income of Rs. 2 lakhs from stocks and bonds, 
and reinvests Rs. IJ lakhs of it in real estate. What is his in- 
come? Is it Rs. 2 lakhs or Rs. 50,000? The income from stocks 
and bonds alone is Rs. 2 lakhs but the. income from stocks, bonds 
and real estate is Rs. 50,000. The last figure represents 
the real, net inc'ome. If the proi)erty of the man were managed 
by a trustee and the amount of Rs. lA lakhs never passed through 
his hands and were invested by the trustee, it would have been 
clear that the real income was only Rs. 50,000 and that Rs. iA 
lakhs was an addition to his capital gain. The decisive reason, 
however, why the investment ought to be omitted, is that other- 
wise the capital worth of the man would be overestimated, that 
i.s, it would be more than the capitalized value of the income, 
and the principle of capitalization would be violated. If 5 
per cent, is taken as the basis of capitalization, the capital value 
of the income of Rs. 2 lakhs is Rs. 40 lakhs, and the man’s total 
worth in stocks, bonds and real estate is Rs. 40 lakhs at the 
beginning of the year and Rs. 4Li lakhs at the end. Xow, accord- 
ing to the capitalization principle, the Rs. 40 lakhs at the start, 
Prof. Fisher goes on to point out, must he the capitalized (i.e,, dis- 
counted) value of all the future income including that of the first 
year. This principle is violated if the investment of Rs. lakl»s 
is reckoned as income duiing the first year. For the Rs. 40 lakhs 
at the start is not the discounted value of the alleged income of 
Rs. 2 lakhs in the first year and the (indisputable)* Rs. 2,07,500 a 
year thereafter in perpetuity. The discounted value of such a 
series Rs. 2,00,000, Rs. 2,07,500, Rs. 2,()7,r)(K), etc., for 

ever) is about Rs. 41,43,000 and not Rs. 40 lakhs. On the other 
hand, if we*take Rs. 50,000 instead of Rs. 2 lakhs for the income 
of the first year, the discounted value of the series thus corrected 
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the series: Rs. 50,000, Rs. 2,07,500, Rs. 2,07,500, etc., for 
ever) is exactly Rs. 40 lakhs as it should be. If the man is called 
upon to pay in the first year an income tax not only on his true, 
realized income oi Rs, 50,000 but also on the Rs. 1^ lakhs of 
“ saved income,'’ he is the victim of double taxation. 

To take another example : if a saving bank depositor allows his 
interest io accumulate in his account, it is not to be regarded as a 
part of his income, and it is only an addition to capital. If 
the interest is (^onsiderc'd as a receipt, it must be noted that it 
i'’ cancelled by a corresponding re-deposii. An in<‘cmei to be real, 
as net income, must be realized and not mcTel>' aiticipated. As 
saving cannot be included in Income, depreciation cannot obviously 
be excluded from it. Prof Fisher has given a brief review of 
the history of income tax law and administration in ihe United 
Slates with special reference to the unjiistified taxation of capital 
gains and the judicial decisions in connection therewith. And 
be shows that there is now a strong teodency towards (he recog- 
nition of the truth of the correct theory of capital and income. 
During the Iasi sixty years the law on the taxation of capital gain 
in the U. S. A. has passed through three stages: (1) all capital 
gain was regarded as taxable income whether realized or 
not, ^2) only realized capital gain that is turned into 
money form was so* regarded, and (8) even realized capi- 
tal gain was recognized to be a very peculiar kind of 
' income,' taxable in a different v/ay from ordinary income. 
Thus dividend issued in the form of stock was regarded 
as income, but judicial decisions have now shown an appreciation 
of the difference between, capital and income, as for instance, in 
the statement that this (a stock dividend), however, is no more 
than a book adjustment, in essence not a dividend but rather the 
opposite.” In the opinion of Prof. Fisher, the British income 
tax administration seems to come nearer the true theory of in- 
come than the American in its treatment of capital gains, but 
in post-war times, he says, the pressure for new sources of taxes 
is everywhere tempting legislators to call capital gain income in 
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order to get it within the tax laws — a sort of eamouflaged capital 
levy. 

V.G.K. 


We have been sent a copy of the inaugural lecture delivered 
by Profesvsor P. T. Thomas, Professor of Indian Economies, 
Madras University, Madras (reprinted from the Journal of the 
Madras University); and are glad to bring it to the notice of 
our readers. The subject of the address is, ‘‘ The Present Posi- 
tion of Economic Studies.’' The entire lecture is full of the points 
of view expressed and deseiwes the serious consideration of all 
students of Economics in this country. We cannot do more than 
to give a few extracts from the lecture and hope it will be stimulus 
enough for our readeis to obtain a copy of it fm* themselves I 

We find ourselves in entire agreement, for instance in what 
the learned Professor says with regard to the little ‘‘ Indian 
Economics ; 

It has puzzled many, including iiiygeil, ^Uiy the subject ol this chair i-^ 
called ‘ Indian economics.’ Economics claims to be a subject like inatbcniatus 
or physics (although less accurate than they) with a body of Iuans and iinnciples 
which apply more or less to all conditions and climes. Indeed the econoinn* 
background of diflferent countries varies according to the pby.sical conditions obtain 
ing and the social and political organization of the people, and the economies 
taught in different countries naturally reflects their special conditions and prob- 
lems. But the subject does not go by the name of German or American 
economics, and I do not see why we in this country alone should put on such 
modesty as is implied m the title * Indian Economics.’ There is, perhaps, a 
sense — but a narrow sense — in which this term may be justified. . . . There were 

times when India was economically a self-sufficing and self -cr»n tamed unit, tail 
under the present conditions of world economy, the economic iiroblems of no 
country can be segregated from those of the rest of the w(#ld ; most cconoimc 
questions that we are discussing to-day are of the order of what Germans call 
W eltwirihschaft or world -economics. 

The Professor holds that whatever Cardinal Newman 
have said in respect to Economics providing a liberal culture, the 
fact that the study of the subject does have this effect cannot now.be 
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denied by any honest soho^lar. The subject he says at the same 
time has become more practical, indeed it has become the science of 
human well-being . In support of the contention that it has become 
practical he gives many instances showing how businessmen and 
administrators are seeking increasingly the advice and direction of 
the students of Economics for their guidance. He earnestly Lopes 
that some day soon the same may happen in India top, when 
students of Economics will be absorbed in business, industry and 
trade in the administration and social service movements in the 
country. 

Tliere is another phase tp which we would invite j'pecial atten- 
tion, for the ‘‘ Isolation of the E-^onamist’^ as he terms it eilse- 
where, is a matter fraught with grave danger to the good of the 
community as a whole. He sayp: 

It Ib not sufficient that our universities rthould give training for public 
administration ; it is aiso necessary that the University departments of economics 
should co-operate with G.v'ernnient in iis administrative and legislative activities, 
and this will bo to the interests of both, and of the community at large. In 
all advanced countries, economists have done successful service to the community 
by carefully studying in the light ot their theory, the social, industrial and 
financial problems agitating the public mind and by creditably serving on tho 
commissions of enquiry appointed lor the purpose of investigating them. Even 
m England, which has been rather slow to move in this direction, all prominent 
Royal Commissions of modern times have included University professors and 
have availed themselves of the learning and experience of academic men. The 
Agricultural Tribunal of England which sat four years ago was constituted mostly 
of economics teachers of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Such co-operation he holds, and rightly holds, will be of ad- 
vantage to both sides. The administrator might avoid many a 
pitfall and the Economist would be able to correct and amplify 
his theories. And the result of the teaching of such Economist? 
would bring in added benefits. Says Professor Thomas : 

The experience thus gained by the economists will be of considerable help 
to the university and to the country, for thereby the rising generation passing 
through their hands will be' better fitted to grapple with the practical problems 
which will face them when they get out of the university, and this wdll enable 
Government to get well-balanced men for its services and its legislative bodies. 
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The following quotation, we feel, embodies a matter of vital 
significance and merits much earnest consideration, especially as 
the state in India is Inking upon itself the responsibility of dis- 
charging many functions wliieh are usually carried out by private 
enterprise in many other coiiniries except Russia : 

Indeed, till now, politicians have been coiitrolluig, and will continue to 
control in great degree, the legislatures and iiiunicipalitics of the country, but 
politicians can seldom have the lime nor the disposition to make impartial enquiries 
into economic problems. This latter function must now be iierforiiied by the 
economic expert who ha.s no axe of his own to grind and \^ho has facilities to 
study problems with a wide outlook. In these days, when specialized administra- 
tive and financial problems confront the country, it is essential in the interest of 
the community that economic specialists should contribute flunr share towards 
the solution of those difficult problems. 

Professoj- Thomas has some suggestions to offer as to the sub- 
jects which should be allied with the study of Economics, Ho 
is also of opinion that higher studies in Economi(*s cannot but be 
carried out except at T/iiiversity centres; indeed he feels that 
each of the Universities of India should begin to specialise in 
particular branches of the subject and thus maximise the meagre 
resources in men, money and oppoi’tiuiity that we fiossess in the 
present-day Indian environment. He urges the carrying out of 
Extension Ijecture work and Summer School Courses as at Oxford 
and Cambridge and thus helping in. the renaissance of Ihe common 
folk of Ihis great land. But he laments the lack of men and the 
lack of academic spirit. He quotes Professor Marshall when he 
speaks of England : 

Material W’ealih has ever had hut .slight cliarnis for the academic mind 
Our best men, both young and old, have found their joy in doing the best work 
of which they are capable and have cared hut little whether its* money gam would 
be great or small. Marshall s life itself is an illustration of this. How few 
such men have W’e in India ! Indeed at one time India w^as the land of sages 
who scorned wealth and even spurned thrones in order to become hermits or 
philosophers. We have produced many a Hiogenes who would have scorned to 
he an Alexander the Great. Is such an outlook on life a thing of the past in 
India? Let us hope it is not. We are now' engaged in a rejuvenation of our 
national culture, and this is precisely the time when we need such men. We want 
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men of tlie highest academic spirit and unquencliable thirst for knowledge, men 

%!»' 

who would, like Tennyson’s Llysses, nerve themsehr^s rUp* | to strive, to seek, to 
find, and not to yield.’ 

We would respectfully urge the young and leanied Professor 
not to he despondent. lie in himself is setting us a good example 
It- follow. 

S.tC.E. 


PKOMOTIOX OF CATTl.F-imEEDING AND DAIllYING IN 

INDIA 

The third number of the Jou'^mil of the Central Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry and Dairying in Imiia lettds off with an account 
of the visit of His Excellency the Viceroy to the Imperial Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore. Other eminent 
visitors to the Institute rec’ently were Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, and in one of the several plates illustral ing the 
Journal they are shown in the act of petting and admiring the 
w^onderful cross-bred cow Jill w^hich has given IG calves and 
140,000 lb. of milk in fifteen years and over 12,000 lb. in a lacta- 
tion period of 800 days. Basing his arguments on what has already 
been accomplished on the Lucknow Mil ii ary Dairy Farm, Mr. K. W. 
Forman, of the Allahabad Agricultural Institute, puts forwai’d a 
strong case for grading up Indian cattle by the introduction of 
Holstein-Friesian blood, while the Imperial Dairy Expert, drawing 
on the experience of other small-holding countries, pleads for the 
establishment of co-operative village dairy factories all over India. 
Among the Indian contiibutors are Raja Radha Raman of Pilibhit 
and the late Hon’ble Lala Sukhbir Sinha of Muzaffamagar, who 
exhort their brother zemindars and educated classes to take up 
cattle-breeding and agriculture on scientific lines as advised by 
His Excellency the Viceroy. A scheme of village cattle improve- 
ment prepared by the Imperial Dairy Expert at the request of 







Mir. Gandhi, the essay on the improTement of cattle-breeding and 
dairying in India by a Parsi under-graduate from Bombay which 
won the Viceroy’s Gold Medal in an all-India competition, and an 
article on insects noxious to domesticated n.niTnft.lH axe other in- 
teresting features of this ntimber. It can be had at tlW coat Of 
As. 10 only from the Central Publication Bran<di, Post Box 2078, 
Calcutta, who also accept annual subscriptions at Rs. 2*8-0. 

This most interesting and educative Journal is edited by the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India — in tonsultation 
with the Director of Military Farms, Army Headquarters, and four 
other Government officials. 
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Early EuBbPRAN Banking in India by H. Sinha. Macmillan Co. Pnco 

12 Bhillings and 6 pence net. 

This is an interesting boc^. It is divided into two pt«rtB-^Part I| Historical, 
and Part 11, Reflections on Present Conditions. The titl^, therefore, of the book 
is not altogether an adequate guUe to its contents. Part I is undoubtedly the 
more valuuble as it is based on an examination of Government and other records 
in Calcutta. Copies of documents in the India Office were also used. Reference 
was made to the records of the Imperial Bank of India and to newspaper files 
of the period. In Part II Mr. binha attempts, in his own vords, ‘ to deduce 
certain conclusions from events rocorded v\ the first part and apply them to 
the present-day problems.*^ 

The most valuable portion of the whole book is that in Part I, where the 
author deals with the General Bank of India fc inded in Calcutta in June, 1786. 
The plan wss agreed on at a general meeting held in Calcutta in March, 1786, 
and published ir the Calcutta Gazette of June 8, 1786. Mr, Sinha quotes from 
the 23 articles which are preserved in the Imperial Records Office, Calcutta. The 
bank went into voluntary liquidation on March 31, 1791. A careful study of 
this bank's history is a valuable index to banking in Calcutta in this period. 
Another interesting reference is to the Bank of Calcutta, the progenitor of the 
Bank of Bengal. It was founded on June 2, 1806. Mr. Sinha has been unable 
to trace a copy of the Plan * printed with accuracy in a neat duodecimo pamphlet 
from one of the original circulated copies,’ advertised for sale in the Calcutta 
Gazette of April 10, 1806. It cannot be traced in the Imperial Records Office, 
Calcutta or in the records of the Imperial Bank of India. Perhaps some day it 
may be traced in the later and more important records of the Finance Department 
of the Government of India. Mr. Sinha quotes the more important clauses of 
the Plan from Symes Scutt’s History of the Bank of Bengal. The importance of 
Sir James Steuart, the distinguished predecessor of Adam Smith (although not 
once quoted in the Wealth of Nations), is referred to on eight occasions. The 
distinguished Scotch economist was invited by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to examine the currency of Bengal, and in 1772 wrote ‘ The 
Principles of Money applied to the Predent State of the Coin of Bengal.’ Here 
we have a scheme of paper currency mooted as early as 1772. 

The insertion of copies of modern usance and other kundies in dealing with 
the earliest history of Modern European Banking seems a little emt of place. The 
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plain fact is that the exact nature of early indigenous banking cannot be traced 
BO far as record goes. Tt is the same with the history of monetary policy, for 
example, in Greek times. Knapp regards surviving coins as ‘ the dead body ’ 
of the money, the soul of which is ‘ not in the material of the pieces, but in the 
legal ordinances which regulate their use.’ In the case of early indigenous 
banking we have neither the body nor the soul. In Part II the author deals witli 
the present-day position described by the reviewer and others. He appreciates the 
importance of working the indigenous system of banking into the Indian Banking 
System. Like Mr. Guhbay, General Manager of the P. and O. Banking Corpora- 
tion, he perhaps does not succeed in showing that the difficulty of establishing 
that touch betw^een the joint-stock banks and the Indian traders, which is necessary 
if the business of the latter is to be brought within the general banking machinery 
of the country, \v(»rkiiig under the control of a Central Bank, is not so surmountable 
as it appears. Wlien (mce there is a clearer understanding than at present that 
certain business is welcomed by the joint-stock banker and can be earned through 
on cheaper terms, the Indian trader, and that portion of the banking machinery 
now mainly outside the country ’.s banking system, will not be slow in complying 
with the requirements of the joint-stock banks. Undoubted progress in this 
direction has been made in recent years. In the Shrotf, India has a most valuable 
nucleus for establishing a real money market in India. The influence of the 
(’entral Bank in its rerhsconnting operations will be felt in the bazaars, hjr 
it will he to the advantage ol the Shroff ami small indigenous hanker to 
borrow' on the security of good liundis at the more fa\ourabk‘ rates of the 
joint-stock banks than to pay high rates for deposits in the bazaar. But we nee<l 
not go into this further hero. Mr. Sinha says with much truth that * Indigenous 
hanking with all its evils has a place in the national economy of India. It is no 
part of statesmanship to do away with the system in order to do away with 
evils which are not inherent in the system. But this must not dimmish our 
ardour for banking reform. . . The question is simply one of better methods 

and better organisation.’ With the exception of education ami perhaps better 
communication no question is of quite such inifiortance at the pre.sent moment 
as the introduction of a aoiiiid system of Banking, The solution of that question 
has been far toft long delayed. 

fr. FiNULAV SfJIRRAS. 


Indian Accounts and iNcowr Tax h> Dalip Singh, M.A. Pp. Rs. 0. 

The book has been wTitten ‘ to help the tax-payer and tax-gatherer to under 
which comprise tw’o-thirds of the book, deal with the indigenous system of 
well qualified to achieve this pre-eminently de.sirable result. The first ten chapters, 
stand each other.’ The author is an officer of the Income-Tax Department, and 
commercial accounts. The author has taken pains to master its intricacies, and 
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explained them af length. His treatjnent of the subject should be of great 
practical value to the officers of the department, accountants and others, who have 
to use these accounts in the discharge of their normal duties, but do not get any 
opportunity of ac(juiring an intimate acquaintance with the working of the system. 

In Part Two the Income Tax Act of 19‘22 has been explained. The author 
has made a number of useful suggestions, and laid special stress upon the necessity 
of utilizing the services of certified accountants for compiling the acesounts for 
Income-Tax purposes. In big commercial centres no difficulty need be experienced 
in acting on this advice, but lor a large numV>er of assessees it is more or less a 
counsel of perfection. The general impression that the promotion (»f the officers 
of the Income-Tax Department depends on their increasing the yield of the tax 
by over-assessment is described as ‘ a vulgar error.’ Tt probably is that, but this 
does not mean that the distrust of ^he officers is entirely undeserved. There is 
nothing of theoretical interest i-i the book, hut even the acaflcmic students will 
appreciate some of die fundamental issin-s of the Income-Tax more vividly by 
studying it in its practical sciti.-g. 

There are, it must be regretfully noted, a number of pi. usages in the book 
which are taken from the writings of other authors without acknowledgment. 
The readers of the Journal will be easily able identify three of them by com- 
paring some lines on pages 227, 232 and 237 of the book with the corresponding 
passages on pages 427, 43C and 437 of the Sc ial No. 19 of the Journal, it is 
not necessary to say more about this point. 

Gy AN CllANl). 


Studies in Indian Rural Economics by S. Kesava iyengar. P. S. King & Son, 

Ltd. 1927. Pages 164-f 34 + viii. Price 15 shillings or Rupees eiglit only. 

This bfK^k contains twelve chapters which deal with nearly all the important 
problems relating to Indian Rural Economics, such as agricultural holdings, 
organisation of capital, condition of agricultural labourers, agricultural education, 
future policy for agriculture, rural reconstruction, etc. 

The first tw'o chapters are devoted to the problem of economic survey in rural 
areas. The author himself very successfully conducted an intensive survey of 
nine villages and an extensive survey of three districts in Mysore State and ho 
found that the opinion held by some investigators “ that people arc suspicious 
about any inquiry and their illiteracy does not allow them to appreciate the 
importance of such investigations and to co-operate in making them a'ceuratte and 
successful ” was wholly incorrect. His experience on the other hand, is that if 
an approach is made properly, no obstacle is placed in the way of figures with 
regard to family budgets, etc., by the average householder in India. 

Professor Iyengar strongly favours no.n-official agency, preferably that of an 
economic expert with suitable staff, to carry on investigations in rural areas. He 
thinks that the official investigator is generally biased and his survey has to be 
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“ not a picture of truth as such, but truth so far as it is safe for the investigator 
to let it out. No revenue officer would nor could risk hii future by saying truths 
unpleasant to Government, and even the most democratic Government does not 
want all truths to be said in matters economic.” According to his experience 
about 30 weeks and Rupees 16,000 should ordinarily be sufficient for the purposes 
of an intelligent survey of a region. The expenditure seems to be very moderate 
and Provincial Governments in British India should immediately take in hand 
the work of rural survey of at least three districts m each province. 

According to the author, the most urgent reform needed lies in providing 
better and more humane conditions of work and remuneration to agricultural 
workers; and in effectively providing for the removal of monopoly, oppression, 
sweating and usury which are rampant in rural areas everywhere. 

Professor Iyengar, by his careful investigations and researches, has gained 
a true insight into the economic condition ol the people in rural areas and he 
holds that a process of progressive deterioration has set in. The net receipts of 
the occupants of medium-sized and small holdings are less than the minimum 
subsistence level, irrespective of rises in prices or larger yields. He very carefully 
studied the expenditure budgets of 387 families (1,921 persons) in five villages 
of the Mysore Malnad and found the annual expenditure per head of population 
on all the items to be Rs. 0841 -8 only, while the Central Jail of Bangalore spent 
Rs. 131-4-4 per bead of convict, and be rightly concludes that on nutritious food 
and congenial clothing much more is being spent on the jail population per head 
than in rural areas. He found the rural population trying to stifle their appetite 
rather than to meet it properly. 

The condition of untouchables was found to be very miserable. They lived 
on the flesh of dead domestic animals and on fleld rats where available. For about 
three months in the year they lived largely on jack-fruit only. They never 
purchased any clothes but depended entirely on presentation of old clothes by the 
better-to-do. Intemperance was prevalent in the extreme. This was the mam 
cause for their prodigal imprudence and notorious unreliability. Within a decade 
or two they had all become landless labourers. In the opinion of the author, 
the two measures that ought to prove beneficial, judged from actualities appear 
to be the organisation of Co-operative Producers’ StHueties and the passing of 
the Minimum Wage Act (to be administered by the local bodies) specially for 
the benefit of agricultural labourers. We strongly support these measures. 
Professor Iyengar’s well-thought-out schemes of Education, Land Mortgage Banks, 
and Village l^ancbayats also deserve serious consideration. * 

We congratulate Professor Iyengar on writing this excellent book on the much* 
neglected subject of Indian Rural Economics and strongly recommend it to all 
students of Indian Economics for careful study. 


Data Shankar Dubry. 
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CoMMEBOiAL RELATIONS BETWEEN India AND ENGLAND (1600—1757) by BaJlcrishna. 

George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. Pp. 370. 

This work contains ten chapters which are followed by a number of appendieee 
<0 each chapter. Chapter I describes the commercial, industrial and economic 
conditions of India at the opening of the 17th century. India occupied a unique 
position then. It was “ the respiratory organ for the circulation and distribution 
of the moneys and commodities ot the commercial system of the world ; it was 
the sea wherein all the rivers of trade and industry flowed^ and ^hus profusely 
enriched its inhabitants ** (p. 37). Numerous art*’ and handicrafts flourished within 
its boundariec, and its spinning, weaving and dyeing industries were particularly 
famous. The various articles of necessity and comfort vere quite cheap and the 
people enjoyed a comfortable living. The lower strata of society — the cultivators, 
labourers and mechanics, howeve”, dragged on a iniserL-ble existence and in times 
of dearth sold themselves and their ohildrcu imo slavery which was a feature of 
the economic life of the country. Liberty of conscience and protection of life 
and property were assured to all. Customs duties were low. The sea-borne trade 
of the country was genereMy controlled by tLe Portuguese who would not allow 
any nationals othdr than their own to partake of it except under permit. But 
when the permit was granted, those nolding it could ply the seas as unmolested 
as the Portuguese themselves. 

This on the whole pleasing picture of the economic situation in India at the 
beginning of the period covered by the book gives place to a depressing view when 
we come to the end of the period. The depressing view is mirrored in Chapter X 
which deals with the import duties that were levied in England on East Indian 
goods from time to time and their effects on the industries of India and England 
both. These duties which reached their climax in the Prohibition Acts of 1700 
and 1720 dealt a severe blow to the Indian textile industries and correspondingly 
encouraged the cotton, silk and dyeing industries of England, where, by the end 
of the period “ before any machinery had been invented to revolutionize the 
manufacture of piece-goods, not only was the home demand fully satisfied by the 
English manufacturers, but large quantities were being exported to the continental 
and American markets ”(p. 273). 

The causes of the decline of Indian industries were more than one. There 
were external causes as well as internal. But the author in the book under review 
concentrates attention only on one of them — the import duties on Indian goods in 
England — and promises a detailed analysis of them all in a separate volume. We 
would await the light he throws on this very controversial question other than 
that which has already been shed by recent writers like Mr. C. J. Hamilton, 
Dr. J. C. Sinha, Mr. Gadgil and Dr, Pillai. 

Chapter IX describes the history of the East India Company's shipping and 
gives the rates of freights charged for the .various parts of Asia. 

The remaining seven chapters are taken up with the Indo-British commercial 
relations during the period 1600 to 1757. For purposes of treatment this period 
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of about a rentury and a half is subdivided into three periods, namely, 1600 to 
1658, 1658 to 1707, and 1707 to 1757. The first fifty-seven years constitute the 
infancy stage of the relationship, and the second and third sub-divisions witnessed 
the growth of the infant into sturdy manhood. At several points in the narrative 
the relative position of the ri\ala of the Rnglish in the commercial field in the 
Kast is glanced at. The chief rivals were the Portuguese, the Dutch and the 
French. But the former dropped out hy 1658, and the last by about 1760. Bo, 
by the end of the whole period, the. Dutch remained the only rivals of the English 
though their eonceiii with India ]uoper w-as fust dwindling. The. English, thus, 
came to have the monopoly of the sea-borne trade of India. Not even Indians 
had any share in i(. The\ had to limit themselves to the inlernal trade of their 
country. 

The main article^ ol export liDm and mqiorl into Indies at the beginning 
of the 17lh century were: c.r/ior/v —calicoes, indigo, saltpetre, pepper, sugar, drugs 
and {)r(>vision.s ; and iwpoits — woollens, metals, coral, gohl and silver, and 

cunosiTies. The lattei remained praotually unchanged throughout the period 

covered by the book ; some changes took place lu the former, however. Indigo 
and sugar, for examjile, a.ssumcd l(‘ss and less importance as the perutd advanced: 
and, silk, tea and cofl’ee enlorcMl the field in Ihe second suh-di^ision of the period 
and progressed by leaps and bounds m the third — especially tea and coffee : tlie 
heyday of silks was the >cars MSoH to 1706. As to the volume of the foreign 

trade, both the exports and the import.-- liUidc romantic strides. The figures for 
exports are not a.s well given as those fir Jm})ort^. because tiio former w'ere, at 
various points, not available. Yet what ha^ been made available, and what we 
(an judge of from the inijxirts. makes ji abundantly clear that the volume of 
exports achieved \\(a>derful progress. The rise of import may he gathered from 

the fact that during the yi'ars 1600 to 1658, the imjiorts averaged annually not 
more than £‘100.000. hut in the period 16, to 1707 they mounted uj) to more than 
£500,000 — annual average (p. 1*25), and during the last fifty xoars of the period, 
to £35,116,741 (p. 212) which g^vt^^ an annual average of about £708,000. The 
share of India in the total trade was more than 80 per ('ent. 

Thus, although the period ((.vered hy the hook witnessed remarkable progress 
in the foreign trade of India, yet a great blow had been struck to her industries, 
and her own nationals )iad (eased tu he the carriers of her foreign trade. 

The work embodies monumental research. Dr. Balkrishna has assiduousiy 
worked at the published and manuscript re<ordK at the India Office, the British 
Museum, the Public Record Office, and the Board of (’ust^ims Lilirary in ]»re- 
paring this volume which is a remarkable production. It, for the first time, 
gives a connected and (’comprehensive account -of the Indo-British trade relations 
from the inception of the East India Company to the time when the Company 
became practically a political power in India. The author deserves warm con- 
gratulations on this highly original piece of research work. 


G. D. K. 
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Indian Agriculture (India of To-day Senes, Volume yill) by A. Howard 
and G. L. C. Howard. Humphrey Milford, Oxford UniverRity I’reBs, London. 
1927. Pages 98. Price ils. 2-8. 

The authors of this bt)ok are experts in Indian Agriculture and have done 
very useful work in Uieir own line. They have succeeded fairly well in presenting 
the true position of agricullure in India from their own point of view. The 
book IS divided into seven ciiapters which deal with the factors underlying agri- 
cultural • production, organisation of agricultiinil research and its resulls, rural 
education, consolidation of holdings, soil erosion, communications, etc. The book 
gives in a very few pages a" brief n<Toun* of the work thai lias ho far been done 
by various departments of agriuilture in India. But the weakness of their work 
has also been frankly recognised. The authors remark that “ viewed from the 
standpoint of rural uplift, the great weakness (d the won. m the districts is 
that it has never covered tlio who ' 3 subject Although much valuable work has 
been done particularly in seed distnrnition. finance has been omitted altogether, 
and the human factor has beei dealt with to a very small extent. Much more 
attention should have been paid iron the very beginning to the village us a 
whole, to its people, to their ideas and to Ihci. general condition and outlook.” 
They rightly believe that rural u[)lift will have to be taken up as a whole and 
not piece-meal. With this object in view' to co-ordinate the activities of various 
departments they strongly recommend the creation of a Development Board of 
Rural Reconstruction on which the Legislature, the Executive, the local notabiejs 
and the most able of the workers could be represented. Wc heartily welcome 
this scheme and hope that each Province would soon take this important matter 
in hand. 

The problem of Land Tenure on the right solution of w'hicb depends the 
true w^clfarc of a large number of cultivators in rural areas has been .scrupulously 
avoided. The authors have also not showm w'hy the present system of Demonstra- 
tion Farms has not been very successful m diffusing the knowledge of unproved 
methods of cultivation amongst the masses and why a large number of holdings in 
villages have become uneconomic. Agricultural education in village middle schools 
has also not been sufficiently emphasised. 

In spite of these omissions, the book is an e.xcellent one and deserves wide 
circulation The bibliograiihy given at the end of each chapter will prove very 
useful . 

Daya Shankar Dubey. 


The Population of India by Brij Narain. Published 1925 Pp. 215. Price Rs. 4. 

The book is based on Census Reports and a few other private enquiries on 
the problem of population and allied subjects, relating both to India and other 
civilised parts of the world. Jts chief merit lies in giving us in a few pages all 
the important materials with regard to India’s population and putting it down 
in a way that would interest the general reader. But the writer does very little 
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besides this. GeneralisatioDs and conclusions are avoided in most cases, as the 
subject is too complicated to allow inferences to be made with impunity. 

There are many interesting details to be found in the book from the beginning 
to the end. The population of India, in spite of its very high birth rate, increases 
at a rate that is lower than that of any other country, except France. The solution 
is found in the appallingly high death-rate. What a great economic loss to the 
country 1 

Distribution of population by age shows that India has the largest number 
of persons under 10 years and the smallest above 50 years of age. As persons 
below 10 are heavy consumers of goods and services, *''the effect of such a distri- 
bution on the economy of India is evident. But what do other figures show? 
The number of people between 20 and 50 years — people of productive age — are 
not considerably less than the number of people in other countries, but the 
number at one extreme being very high and at the other very low, causes great 
economic loss to the country. Evidently, the duration of life in India is very 
different from that in other countries. The expectation of life at birth is a little 
over 2‘2i years; the corresponding figure for other countries of Europe never 
goes below 40 years. Infant mortality being high the expectation of life at 10 
years of age has increased by 50 per cent, in India, as against 24 per cent, in 
other countries. Not only this; the expe<‘tation of life begins to decrease in India. 

Unlike European countries, the female population is less than the male 
]X)pulation in India. Between 10 and 20 years the percentage of women falls 
probably because of the occurrence of child-bearing in this period. But between 
20 and 30 years the ratio rises ; there are more women than men. This can 
probably be accounted for by the fact that during this age the male population 
is more heavily burdened with work than the constitution can bear. But between 
30 and 60 years tlie percentage of women falls again. This is strange. But the 
author explains it thus : “In India among the lower clasBes, women generally 
lead a harder life than men .... The purdah among the Musalmans and the 
Hindus of higher castes in some provinces must adversely affect the health of 
women, particularly of those residing in towns.” 

Statistics relating to marriage are very interesting. They can be manipulated 
in various ways, but the absence of certain necessary data in India make all 
inferences from available statistics very doubtful. 

Custom disallows the marriage of widows, and what is the result? The 
birth-rate is evidently curtailed, because so many widows remain unmarried. 
But this forces the widowers to marry younger women. 

In the rest of the book the author is not quite so sparing in the use of statis- 
tics. His chapters on Density of Population, Occupation of the People, Organised 
Industries and Socialism, the Malthusian Doctrine and Over-population, and 
National Income ate useful and interesting reading. They deserve praise and 
are hardly open to any sort of attack. People interested in the problem of 
population should go through the book themselves. 


Sn K, Mbbta* 
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Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni by Muhammad Habib, B.A. (Oxon.), M.L.C., Pro- 
fessor of History and Politics, Muslim University, Aligarh. D, B. Tarapore- 
vala A Co. Bs. 2-8. 

The author of lais little book has dealt with his delicate subject with an 
admirable freedom from bias. He presents a concise but vivid picture of the state 
of society in which Mahmud's career was set; he treats at length of ihe moral 
and psychological forces at work in his time and gives a striking explanation of 
the complex personality of his hero. 

Mahmud was the first of the Muslim -Emperors (Sultans) and the founder of 
‘ monarchy * in Islam. In this be was the embodiment of the spirit of the 
Persian Kenaissance which powerfully influenced the Muslim World in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. It weakened the influence of Islam and fired its votaries 
with the ambition of emulating the great l^ersian heroe^ — Jamshed and Kai 
Khusrau — " superbly unconscious (f all moral aims.” 

Beligion had little share in shaping ^^fahmud’s career. The author rejects 
the many legends in which hw figures as the chanipion of the faith, as an idol- 
breaker in preference to an idol-seller, a^^d hor.s that his leading passion was 
ambition for wealth and power. Far from wuiking for the propagation of Islam 
he did a dis-service by producing in India a disgust for his faith. ” The plundered 
people were not likely to think well of Islam when it came to them in the shape 
of the Ghaznavid conqueror and left behind it an ever -lasting story of plundered 
temples, desolated cities and trampled crops.” 

Though not above persecuting the ‘ heterodox’ after the fashion of the day, 
Mahmud was no bigot but a rationalist m thought and sympathy. He employed 
Indians in his army and gave them liberty to worship their idols and blow their 
‘ sankh.' His ostentatious obedience to the Caliph was dictated by policy, not 
by religious sentiment, 

A masterly sketch of Mahmud’s character is presented in one chapter where 
his failure as an administrator, his brilliance as a general and the superiority 
of his armies to the contemporary armies of India receive adequate treatment. 

P. 


The Bex Problem in India by N. S. Phadke. I). B. Taraporevala A Co., 
Bombay. 1927. Pp. 848. Price Es. 6. 

In this book the author pleads for a eugenic programme for India. Eugenic 
improvement embodies three fundamentals— the improvement of the future genera- 
tion, the efficient maintenance of the present generation, and the elimination 
of the unfit. The first can be achieved by late, love marriages, birth control, 
and eugenic education; the second, by all those factors that go to keep the 
present generation fit and healthy— factors such as proper food, healthy sports, 
improvement of family life, etc. ; and, the last, by preventing the unfit from marry- 
10 
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ing and prcyducing children and by removing vice and disease. All these methods 
of improving the present and future generations of India should be adopted if 
India is to take her proper stand in the rank of nations. The author points out 
the lamentable state of affairs in India by reminding us of the heavy rate of 
child mortality and degeneration of our people as shown by the heavy death rate 
in our country and the low exjiectation of life as compared with some of ' the 
European countries. He also tells us of the heavy toll death takes of our woman- 
hood at a young age. 

Then he points out the way of reform, which lies in doing away with early 
marriages, the dowry system, belief in astrology and by enforcing love and late 
marriages. He explains that child marriages are not enjoined by the Shastras, 
Shrutis or Smritis. The best age for the marriage of girls is 16 for India. 
He is also for giving an equal status to women with men and for letting 
boys and girls mix together freely. He would have a revival of rural life, would 
suppress vice and disease arising through prostitution and drink. He would not 
resort to legal measures for preventing the unfit from marrying or producing 
children, but would educate the unfit about the enormity of bringing into the 
world unfit progeny with a view to their voluntarily abstaining from manyixig 
or perpetuating their race. As to the fit, even in their case, and very rightly 
too, he would apply the golden axe — that is, keep their progeny within limits 
alike by late marriages and artificial birth control, for continence is not practi- 
cable. He explains the need, the morality, and the methods of birth control and 
the advisability of explaining to the young the princijiles of physiology. 

The eugenic programme for which the author pleads deserves the serious 
attention of all the well-wishers of India. There is absolutely no doubt the 
India stands in need of a thorough eugenic movement. Some of our customs, like, 
early marriage, keeping the women in a servile state, and other things pointed out 
by the author, should go, and that, the sooner the better, so that our country 
might rise to its full stature. 


X. Y. Z, 
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OlPioiAL Papbrs by Alfred Marshall. Published for the Boyal Economic Society 

by Macmillan & Co» Price 10s« 6d. net. 

This volume comprises the written Memoranda and Oral Evidence prepared 
by the late Professor Marshall for Government Departments and official enquiries. 
It covers a wide field and embraces subjects of far-reaching importance. 

Marshairs own writings depict him as a bard thinker, an acute reasoner, and 
a keen observer. We find here a progressive economist whose liberalism is modified 
by a large admixture of caution and circumspection. A constant anxiety is 
observable on the part cf the great economist to hold the balance between the 
opposing principles of conservation and reform. His remarks on the scope of 
local government furnish the key to his attitude towards economic problems in 
general. He says, “ Our duty at present is experiment freely, but to move 
cautiously; to abstain equally from formal recognition of existing customs which 
might tend to stereotype them, and from axiy organic alteration which might 
claim to govern future development. We should aim rather at banding down to 
the coming generation some serviceable experience, together with freedom in 
dealing problems which have just risen above the horizon, and others that 
have not yet risen." 

Another important characteristic of Alfred Marshall is that he is always an 
enquiier and learner rather than a dogmatist. He provokes thought in others 
without a conscious effort to teach. 

These pages are marked by the same accuracy of thought and preciseness of 
expression as characterise almost all his writings. Several examples are met with 
here of MarshaH's habit of insisting on the strict use of economic terms. On one 
occasion, he refuses to draw a distinction between an appreciation of gold and a 
fall of general prices. On another occasion, he condemns the use of the word 
* bimetallism ’ in the sense of a ' fixed-ratio-mintage.' 

A few extracts from this volume will give the reader an idea of the trend of 
Marshairs economic thought. On the effects of a fall in prices he observes ; " I 
think that the general interests of the country are best promoted by stationary 
prices; but the benefits resulting from a rise in prices and the evils resulting from 
a fall of prices are commonly over-rated; and in fact I think it is not clearly 
established that a rise of prices is on the whole to be preferred to a fall." On 
the relation of prices to the quantity of metal, he remarks, " While accepting 
the doctrine that ‘ other (kings hMng eqsial, prices rise or fall proportionately to 
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every increase or diminution in tlie metal or metals which are used as the standard 
of value,’ I consider that the conditioning clause, ‘ other things being equal/ is 
of overwhelming importance and requires careful attention.” 

Marshall refuses to accept the fiijed-ratio-mintage as a solution of the monetary 
difficulty, but regards true bimetallism ” as the best basis of an international 
currency.” His theory of true bimetallism is based on Kicardo’s ” Proposals for 
an Economical and Secure Currency.” It may be remarked in this connection 
that the ‘ Gold Bullion Standard ’ recently adopted in India is also said to be based 
on Ricardo’s proposals. 

On the question of the autonomy of local governments, Marshall observes : 
‘‘All power of variation, that is consistent with order and economy of administra- 
tion, is an almost unmixed good.” His opinion on the limitations of poor -relief 
is tersely expressed thus : ” The docdrine that it is unjust to levy taxes for the 

relief of poverty that falls short of indigence is not valid unconditionally.” His 
view of fiscal policy is (piite rational. Marshall points out that the older 
economists ” misjudged the needs and the potentialities of backward countries, 
and specially of new countries.” He describes bis experience of the visit he paid 
to the United States in 1875 in these words : ” T came back convinced that a 

protective policy, in fact, was a very different thing from a protective policy as 
])ainted by sanguine economists, such as Carey and his followers, who assumed 
that all other people would be as upright as they knew themselves to be and as 
clear-sighted as they believed themselves to be. 1 found that however simple 
the plan on which a protective policy started, it was drawn on irresistibly to 
become intricate, and to lend its chief aid to those industries which were already 
strong enough to do without it. Tn becoming intricate, it became corrupt, and 
tended to corrupt politics,” This is an excellent description of the tariff position 
in the New World, and a clear warning to all countries seeking to adopt a policy 
of indiscriminate protection. 

Marshall’s manner of expressing his opinion on the subject of death duties 
suggests that he is struggling hard to extricate himself from the bondage of 
old prejudices. He says, ” Tlie old objection to taxes on inheritance that they 
are paid out of capital, and that the heir is apt to live up to the full income 
which he has inherited, seems to me to have great force still. No doubt this 
question, as well as the allied question whether much war expenditure may safely 
be defrayed by loans, has changed its position during the century with the growth 
of wealth and the development of international markets for capital. But the very 
fact that death duties seem less inequitable, and to press less hardly on any one, 
than other taxe*? of equal intensity, suggests that they may still affect savings 
much as our forefathers thought they did. On the whole I think no one generation 
should very much increase them ; experience alone can show whether we have 
outgrown the stage in which the incidence of such taxes lies heavily on the 
springs of prosperity.” 

The volume before us contains many of Marshall’s observations on Indian 
economic problems. Some of these are quite sound. For instance, in answer to 
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one of the questions circulated by the Royal Commission on the Depression of 
Trade and Industry, he says, “ T think that the disturbance of Indian finances 
is made to appear much greater than it is by the unnecessary and, if I may venture 
to say so, perhaps not quite generous, practice of keeping the accounts in pounds 
sterling instead of in rupees. If they were kept in rupees, it would be at once 
obvious that the change in the gold price of silver affects the Indian Government 
only in so far as it is under obligations, direct or indirect, to pay away specified 
suras of gold/’ Again, when giving evidence before the Committee on Indian 
Currency, be remarks, “ There is no doubt that custom does rule the general tenor 
of life in India, but it does not, in my opinion, rule prices.” On the question 
of hoarding, he propounds a law, namely, ” that the demand for a metal for 
the purposes of hoarding is increased by a continued rise in its value and 
diminished by a continued fall. Thus the law of a demand for the purpose of 
hoarding i.. the opposite of the law f>f demand for a commodity for the purpose 
of using it.” He proceeds to observe : ‘‘In consequence of this law the increase 
in the supply of silver has probablv contributed directly to the rise in the purchasing 
power of gold, by causing people in India and elsewhere to hoard gold instead 
of silver.” No exception can be taken to the exposition so far. Bnt be complicates 
the question by adding an explanatory clause, namely, ” Under the head of 
hoarding I reckon the buying of simple gold and silver ornaments, the value of 
which consists almost solely of the metal contained in them.” As a matter of 
fact, gold and silver ornamerts are made partly for use and partly for the purpose 
of hoarding. The law mentioned above is thus hardly applicable in this case. 
The true solution is to he found in the balancing of forces working in opposite 
directions. 


It is a pity, Jiowever, that the depth of knowledge and the breadth of outlook 
which are such prominent features of Marshall’s writings in general, are sometimes 
absent from his treatment of Indian questions. In the course of his evidence 
before the Committee on Indian Currency he remarks, India complains that she 
sends us a tribute of goods for whic;h we have given no return. We have given 
a return for many of them iu the shape of men in the prime of life, who, on the 
whole, I think, are very C5heap for the purpose.” This, as everybody knows, is 
only one side of the picture. On the question of foreign capital, he observes, 
” I hold in the most clear, and if I may say so, confident manner, the opinion 
that there never was a country which needed foreign capital more than India 
does.” One would expect a more balanced judgment from an economist of Alfred 


Marshall’s reputation and standing. On the object of Indian expenditure he says. 

I think I ought to hear my share as one of my generation, in insisting that, 
on the whole, taking one thing with another, the .Civil Government of India is 
not an expensive government. Were it an expensive government, I think our 


presence in India would not be justified.” These lines betray the mentality of 
the average Britisher, and aVe hardly worthy of a person who is entitled to th€ 
homage of all economic thinkers without distinction of race or clime. It must 
however, be said to the credit of the great economist that on several docasiohs wa 
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find him making the candid admission that his knowledge of Indian questions 
was imperfect and gathered second-hand. 

Alfred Marshairs writings are of absorbing interest to every student of 
economic science. The Royal Economic Society and its worthy secretary, Mr. J. H. 
Keynes, have rendered a real service to all interested in economic problems by 
bringing together these scattered fragments and publishing them in a handy form. 

Pbamathanath Banbrjra. 


A Study in Social Economics ; The Hunter River Valley by P. K. E. Mauldon. 

Robertson A Mullens. 12s. fid. net. 

It is an healthy tendency of the times that students of economics in the various 
parts of the world are devoting more and n)ore attention to intensive studies of 
economic conditions prevailing in particular areas. Economics can no longer be 
called merely an abstract science. It is everyday becoming more and more realistic. 

The study by Mr. Mauldon is of one of Ihe most important industrial districts 
of Australia in New South Wales. It is a fairly comprehensive study though the 
author modestly calls it “no more than an outline introduction.” It is also 
careful and thorough. It directs the attention of the reader to the important facts 
about the topography, geology and geography of the region. It gives an accurate 
description of the natural resources and economic possibilities of the area. It gives 
a graphic account of the life led by the people and the occupations followed by 
them. It describes the condition of the various industries that are being run at 
present in the valley. It deals with the different economic problems of the region 
and enquires into practical diffioulties, complaints and suggestions in that connection. 

Two important features of the study are ; — (1) the emphasis on geographical 
factors and their influence on the economic life of the region ; and (2) the attempt 
to deal with specific problems of economic life in a practical spirit. The author 
has not indulged in any dreams of the future but has contented himself with facts 
and problems of the day. His study ought to prove useful to the people for whom 
it is primarily intended. To us in India its main utility lies in serving as an 
example for making similar studies in this country. 

Gubmukh N. Singh. 


The Industry and Trade op Japan by S. TTyehara. P. 8* King A Son, Ltd. 

1926. Pp. 326. Price Ifis. net. 

This thesis surveys the industrial and commercial development of Japan during 
the past fifty years or so. During this short {)eriod the industrial and commercial 
progress that Japan has achieved has been marvellous. Before the 'sixties of the 
last centiury that country had little significance from the economic point of view 
for the outside world. She was a medieval country pure and simple with s^ll sorts 
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of restrictions placed upon her industry and trade# Feudalism was the order of 
the day. The purchase and sale of land were prohibited or restricted. The 
cultivators were downtrodden. Manufactures were the monopoly of the guilds or 
‘ ZA,’ and entrance into them was restricted by the feudal lords. Communications 
were lacking and intercourse with the outside world was, forbidden by the closed- 
door policy towards the foreigner which was strictly enforced. 

In 1868, however, took place an event which sounded the death-knell of 
medievalism in Japan. In that year, the Shogunate came to an end and the 

Emperor was restored unto his own. With this the modern era dawned upon 

Japan. All the old hampering restrictions were done away with. Feudalism 
disappeared, freedom of occupation came in, the right to dispose of one’s property 
was recognized, the doors of the country were thrown open to outsiders, and the 
country entered upon a period of industrial and commercial progress which has 
astbnished the world. To get a complete idea of this progress one should go 
through the pages of Mr. Uyehara’s book wherein there is no dearth of statistics 
which bring out the progress very clearly. Here it might simply be mentioned 
that the progress implies the installation of the factory system with modern 
mechanical equipment in place of the handicraft system which existed in Japan 
formerly. As a consequence the foreign trade ot the country has increased by 

leaps and bounds. In 1868, the total value of Japan’s exports and imports was 

yen 16,653,000 and yen 10,693,000 respectively, whereas in 1924 it was 
yen 1,807,233,000 and 2,453,890,000 (p. 60) respectively — which is a wonderful 
increase indeed. 

Various have been the factors that have led to the remarkable development 
of the industry and trade of Japan. They may be noted as below. The first 
place must be given to the activity of the Government. The Government took the 
lead in the industrial development of the country by starting industries on modern 
lines (1870 — 1883) in order to show^ the people the way of doing it, and then, when 
the people had become acquainted with modern industrial methods, made over the 
industries to them. Then, the Government resorted to a system of protective tariffs 
and subsidies to encourage the industries to grow rapidly. Next, must come the 
Japanese-Chinese War of 1894-95, the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 and the Great 
War of 1914-18. All these wars made some contribution towards encouraging the 
growth of industries in Japan, but the contribution of the ^last War was the 
greatest. This ^ave Japan a “ golden opportunity ” to eqnip factories thoroughly 
with modern machinery and to establish industrial methods in accordance with 
up-to-date requirements ” (p. 18). Japan readily grasped the opportunity with the 
result that she rapidly became “ one of the leading countries for supplying goods 
to all parts of the world while the countries m Europe were engaged in the 
struggle ” (p. 18). Lastly, and, above all, Japan had an abundant supply of 
cheap labour which worked long hours for low wages. 

But although Japan has attained ^great advancement in the industrial and 
commercial fields, it must not be understood that the picture, however bright it 
be, is without a dark side. Japan lacks raw material and fuel and her advantageoua 
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position as to labour is disappearing owing to the rise in the cost of living 
consequent upon the rise of prices and wages. Then, she has got to face the 
competition of the American and European nations— which has been renewed— as 
well as of the Indian and Chinese goods. 

The author makes a suggestion which in his opinion will be very helpful to 
Japan under the changed circumstances. It is the giving up of protection and 
resorting to free trade. 

The book is very illuminating. It is a very able and successful study of 
the development of Japan industrially and commercially during recent years. 

G. D. Karwal. 


Prinoiplks of Investment by John Emmett Kirshman, Ph.D., Professor of Finan(^, 
College of Business Administration, University of Nabraska. A. W. Shaw 
and Company, Chicago and New York. Pages 902. 

This book is a scientific exposition of the basic principles of investment both 
from the theoretical and practical points of view. He has analysed the principal 
characteristics of the different classes of Securities and has given a clue to the 
investors, investment banks, and others in deciding how and where to invest. 
The author has divided the book into five parts. 

In the first part, the author discusses the two motives for investment, vtz.^ 
the preservation of what has been saved and income or profit. Of the methods 
of securing an income from investment, one is a straight return and the other 
appreciation and accretion. The author clearly shows the difference between 
the last two. Though, both mean increase in the price of an issue, yet the 
former results from causes inherent in the security itself while the latter from 
external circumstances. In times of panic the prices of even the best bonds fall 
but rise again when the panic has subsided. Those who bought at low prices 
are recipients of substantial amounts of income through the process of accretion. 

The author gives the opinions of different writers such as Emery, Meeker, 
Pratt, etc., on investment, speculation and gambling. Some are of opinion that 
the difference lies in the method of securing an income from capital commitments, 
while others think tfiat the difference lies not only in the method of securing an 
income but also in the amount of risk assumed; while still others distinguish 
between natural and artificial risks. The author, though recognising that income 
and safety are essential in investment, and risk and profit im speculation, is yet 
of opinion that, in clistinguinhing the two, greater emphasis should be laid on 
the subjective aspect of the method of securing an income and the risk assumed. 

In the second part, on the “ Elements of Investment Credit,” the author 
quotes Lawrence Chamberlain in support of his statement that the safety of the 
principal should be the first consideration «hile the rate of return of secondary 
importance, although it is human and even wise, to demand the highest return 
obtainable without sacrificing safety. Investment risk which is next discussed is 
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divided into three distinct parts, the credit risk, the market risk, and the 

unpredictable risk. The authoi is of opinion that the credit risk is perhaps the 
most important of the three and is usually judged by the reputation of the issuing 
body. The credit risk is again constituted of two parts, viz.^ business risk and 
financial risk. The business risk has to do with the business as a unit regardless 
of the amount or kinds of securities outstanding. The likelihood of the permanence 
of the assets and the sufficiency of stability of the income make up the business 
risk. The financial risk refers to the relative position of the individual security 
with reference to the capitalisation of the concern. The market risk has nothing 
to da; with the internal soundness or the condition of the maker of a security, 
but has its origin in the general investment market. The condition of the 

investment market often influences the prices of securities as greatly as credit 
standing itself. In all price movements, the investor must distinguish carefully 

between those resulting from internal changes and tbose rcoulting from external 
changes. The market risk affects stocks and bonds alike, although showing itself 
more clearly in the case of safe bonds because their yield represents a riskless 

return. The market risk is that which gives a clue when to buy and when to 

sell. Those desiring to assume both tnarke. and .credit risks will find their oppor- 
tunity in the purchase of reasonably well-secured siockb and bonds, not necessarily 
the safest nor the moat speculative, purchased during the early stages of business 
depression when prices are low and money plentiful. As the recovery in business 
sets in and earnings increase, prices begin to move strongly upward. Credit risk 
and market risk are both subject to approximate determination by statistical and 
economic analyses, whereas unpredictable risk is composed of more or less diverse 
elements and is seldom subject even to intelligent guess. The author has further 
analysed various kinds of securities and has discussed the necessary margin of 

safety of different kinds of securities. 

In the third part, on the “ Field of Investment ” the author has discussed 

in detail the securities of the different groups of institutions. Those are United 

State Government Bonds, American State Bonds, Municipal Securities, Rail Road 
Securities, Public Utility Securities, Industrial Securities, Real State Securities 
and Foreign Investments. He has given a general though very brief account of 
the securities of each group, both from the historical point of view as well as on 
the basis of the four elements of investments, and also the relative position of 
each in the investment market. Of all the institutions the structure of industrial 
finance is comparatively simple. Bonds and note issues of any one company are 
usually few in number and can be counted on the fingers of one hand while 
railroads carry fifty to sixty issues. Twenty-five years ago industrial financing 
was confined almost entirely to common stocks but \^'ith the great trust consolidation 
period around 1900 came numerous bond issues. He argues that the industrial 
bonds should be of comparatively short maturity and is of opinion that these are 
greatly strengthened by the inclusion of a. sinking fund provision. 

He further states that on account of their fluctuating character the net income 
of industrial corporations over a period of at least five years preceding the issues, 

IJ 
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shoald average at least five times the interest and sinking fund requirements on 
the mortgage issue if the bond is to command the respect of the conservative 
investor. In a sense, says the author, it is immaterial what the face value Is, 

but the stock of low par value has the advantage of commanding a broader 

market and hence a relatively higher price than the stock of higher par value 
with a restricted market. Industrial Securities are moreover likely to show 
market weakness in one or other of the elements of credit and for this reason it 
IS seldom that industrial bonds and stocks can be rated as highly as public utility 
and railroad issues. Though, it is true, that at the present time real estate, farm 
mortgage and mortgage bonds are amongst the most popular issues and are 
regarded to be amongst the safest of all investments as shown by the record ot 
the last thirty years. 

In the fourth part on the “ Movements of Security Prices,” the difference 

between normal value and market value is shown, the former being the per- 

manent value and the latter a temporary one. The author has analysed the 
securities into three great classes with reference to their economic characteristics. 
First come the gilt-edged securities which are immune from the credit risk. 
They are, nevertheless, greatly affected by factors wholly unconnected with the 
credit risk and in general may be said to move in response to general economic 
changes in industry, habit, thrift, wars, and a multitude of other factors. Next 
come the common stocks bought by investors and speculators for large return. 
Their status is seldom certain for any length of tune, but changes continually 
with the fortunes of the company issuing them. Their prices depend, therefore, 
not so much upon general economic conditions as upon the fortunes of the com- 
pany. The risk is not primarily the market risk but the risk of the change in 
intrinsic worth of the securities themselves. The price movements of this class 
of securities show broader fluctuations than any other class. Intermediate between 
these are those which bear a moderate amount of risk such as preferred stocks 
and debenture bonds. These are generally referred to as the business man’s 

investments. They carry a return larger than safe bonds hut not so large as 
common stocks. The movements in the pi'ices of these securities are subject both 
to market influences and changes in intrinsic worlh. 

Next, the author discusses the salient points of Daw’s Theory for the study 
of movements in security prices. He characterises the theory as limited in scope, 
since it attempts only to present the movements of stocks and neglects long 
time movements. It also does not take cognizance of the cycle theory of 
business or security prices. It does not make any at^mpt to get at the 

causes at the back of stock market movements ; but rather the movements ot 
the averages, specially the primary movements, are used as barometer of 
business conditions. Knowledge of the business cycle which definitely correlates 
the movements of security prices with business and financial data of all 

kinds is absolutely necessary for a complete understanding of these mani- 

festations of securities in the market. Daw’s Theory places too much faith 
in the stock market as forecaster of business conditions to the exclusion of other 
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fundamental elements. Recent analysis makes it clear that security prices move 
in well-defined cycles. A cycle is composed of two movements one upward and 
the other downward. There are then well-defined cycles in security prices which 
are simultaneously working themselves out. They are the great, the major and 
the minor cycles. AjI three are in progress continuously but they develop 
independently of each other, operating as it were, as wheels within wheels. The 
major cycle and the great cycle are primarily cycles based upon values. These 
changing values are the result either of changing conditions in the money and 
investment market or changes in the intrinsic merit of the securities themselves, 
as affected by external conditions ; w'hile the minor cycle has, heretofore, proved 
the most puzzling and uncertain of all the cycles. Among the fundamental causes 
of security price movements the law of supply and iemand is the most important 
being the basis of all price movements. It is not so much the particular supply 
of securities that is most influential in settling prices but the supply actually 
m the market, the floating supply, set over again.-it the current supply of funds 
that determines whet lie r prices will inove ore way or the other. Changes in the 
distribution of the national income as w^ell as credit conditions, have a profound 
effect on security prices. 

The last part has dealt with the Investment Policy” and in the opinion 

of the author there are three most important (jualities usually mentioned as being 

desired above all for ” ideal ” investment. These are — a high degree of safety both 
of principal and of interest, a large return to the investor and a broad market. 
The other qualities are : the probability of gain through increase in price ; 
freedom from taxation ; exemption from care and acceptable denominations. 
Although it is impossible to .secure all the desirable qualities in a single investment 
issue, it is possible to make selections wdiich combine several of these qualities 
to an advantageous degree. Over and above these the principle of diversification 

is recognised as an essential part of sound investment policy. Andrew Carnegie 

advocates the principle of concentration. The author of this book thinks that those 
who make investing a business may with profit confine their investments to a few 
well-choscn issues. Yet, no matter hov/ attractive an issue might appear, it is 
the better part of wisdom to divule one’s funds among several issues. This un- 
doubtedly strengthens the position of the inve.stor while sacrificing .nothing by way 
of income, marketability or otherwise. Five different methods of diversification 
are discussed. 

Next the author divides individual investors into three main groups, the 
business men, the professional and salaried men, and the small investors. He does 
not think that any particular investment can be earmarked as the business man’s 
investment. How^ever, they embrace most debenture bonds, preferred stocks and 
the better common stocks, specially those issued by industrial and public utility 
corporations in recent years. The chief characteristics of this group of investors 
are the moderate amount of risk assumed with correspondingly large interest or 
dividend payments. The investment of professional and salaried men should be 
confined to issues of great merit with a considerable degree of diversification. The 
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small investors, so says the author, should only indulge in the safest investments. 
These in order of the importance, are : opening of saving accounts ; taking of life 
insurance policy ; owning a house and lastly such investments as liberty bonds, 
mortgage bonds, municipal and state bonds and bonds of corporations provided 
they are well -secured. 

It is true that the book is written on the basis of American conditions and the 
numerous statistical tables given in support of the author’s arguments and con- 
clusions are all from the same country, while Indian conditions differ materially. 
Still the basic principles and conclusions of the author will be of great use not 
only to American but also to Indian readers. 

M. K. Ghosh. 


The Economic Devei.opment of Kdssia from 1905—1911 by Margaret S. Miller, 

M.A., B.Com., rh.D. P. S. King & Sons, Ld. 12 b. 6d. 

In view of the hazy notions prevailing about Russia, the appearance of this 
volume is to be warmly welcomed. The bixik gives a fund of information, and 
reveals wide scholarship and painstaking research on the part of the author. 

Dr. Miller believes that the history of Russia on the economic side is one 
continuous chapter, and seeks for explanations of present-day tendencies m the 
study of the country’s past. With this view she has tried to place before her 
readers an accurale picture of RuKsia's economic develojunent in the years preceding 
the Great War, and to trace the ramifications (»f State policy in the domain of 
the country’s economic activity. 

The book has been divided into five distinct parts. In the first part, after 
giving a rough geographical sketch of the country, the author proceeds to outline 
the doctrines of the IWpulist or the Narodnik school of thinkers as opposed to those 
of the Marxist school. The succeeding parts are devoted to the study of the Trade 
and Tariff policy, Banking and the 8tat« Budget, Means of Communication, and 
the Development of Industries. The predominantly agricultural character of Russia 
and her dependence on foreign cajutal for the support of her industries often forced 
the Government to choose between two evils, and Ibeir actions in furtherance of 
State policy were thus open to criticism and l>rought them into daily conflict with 
a section of the jiopulation. In the concluding portion of the book the author 
observes that the Soviet (lovernment has gone even further than its predecessor in 
the matter of State control as regards economic policy, and ^iredicts that it will 
have to face embarrassments created by this position. 

As regards statistics, each part of the book has been provided with an index 
giving the relevant figures. But some of these are merely based on estimates, 
since the wide divergences between the figuins obtained from different sources 
rendered the attainment of accuracy exceedingly difficult. The figures given in 
the book, however, may be taken as tolerably correct and not likely to vitiate 
conclusions based on these data. 
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Beferenoe is made in the author’s preface to the “ obvious omissions ” regarding 
the development of agriculture, the interesting study of the growth of the co- 
operative movement and the progress of internal trade, which she ascribes to lack 
of time. This is very much to be regretted, as they constitute some of the most 
important branches oi Bussia's economic advancement. 

The easy flow of language and elegance of s^yle in which the book is written 
immensely add to its value, and it is hoped that students interested in Kussian 
problems will find the volume well worth their attention and study. 

T. R.\MACHANrRA RaO. 


Safbouardino the Future of 1'rivate Business by Wiggmton E. Creed. 

Houghton Mifllin Co., New \ork. Pp. 35. Price 75 ce^'ts. 

There are two main ideas m ibis book. One, that business morality to-day 
is of a higher standard than it v as m the pasi ; the other, that this has been 
effected not by any outside scourge on business but by the cre»tion of a healthy 
public opinion. The old slogan was “ Busiuess is business,” material development 
was insisted upon, and the ends sought were iinporiant enough to justify the 
means. But a transaction which was once generally considered adroit and on 
the whole legitimate, would be looked uixm with overwhelming contempt and 
distrust m the business world of to-day. Further, evidence of moral improvement 
IS found in industry where a revolution has been arcomplisbed in the theory of 
liability for injuries to employee.s, in Poor Food laws intended to protect the 
health, and Blue Sky law's to protect the pocket of the investing public. Similarly 
in banking and in the public utiiiiics sound doctrines of regulation have been 
adopted. Apart from legal regulations, the relation betw'een the employer and the 
employee has also undergone a change. The present tendency is towards the 
development of personnel as a key to the .solution of the problem. Now-a-days 
efforts are made to give a man the work for which he is best fitted ; educational 
facilities for himself and for bis family ; the housing question is considered as both 
the problem and the responsibility of the employer; and finally the importance to 
the workman of a security of tenure in his job is recognised and appreciated. 

The author’s view that these changes have been effected by a healthy public 
opinion is correct so far, but I think it is equally true that this very public opinion 
has acted as an outside scourge on recalcitrant business to adapt itself to the 
new conditions. 

The author has depicted an extraordinarily optimistic picture of business as it 
is to-day but my personal experience has been that in English, and especially in 
American factories, and in large departmental stores and offices, workmen, salesmen 
and clerks are engaged without any proper test of their fitness for a particular job, 
and are also discharged among those classes, at the whim of the executives. The 
author no doubt admits of these defects, which are still more numerous than he 
supposes, though indeed it is true that the number is gradually decreasing. But 
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in all fairness to the author due credit must be given to business in its efforts » 
at the present time, to improve and develop a science on the vexed problem of 
relations between the employer and the employee, and quite a good number of 
concerns in America have adopted scientific management; the present tendency 
being towards an increase in the number of such concerns. It is indeed true that, 
with the gradual increase in the adoption and extension of scientific management 
by the different concerns, not only w'ould the problem of relations be better solved, 
but also the standard of business morality in general would improve. 

B. C. Chowdhuky. 


JNOTICK 

Below IS given a list of books that have been received in our office for purposes 
of review. Will thobc members of the Economic Association who are specialising 
in one subject or another ol which the books treat kindly intimate to us the books 
they would like to review? On receipt of their intimations we would as far as 
possible send them the books they select. 

We propose to keep a register of reviewers In it we shall keep the names 
and addresses of specialists m difl'eivnt subjects. Books will be sent to them from 
time to time. Wc would request those to whom books are sent to kindly favour 
us W'itli their reviews as soon as possjt>lc, not later than within two months of 
the receipt of books by them. 


Lint (ff IJooLs licceircd for Review, 

1. The Land of the h'lVK Hivkrs by Hugh Kennedy Trevaskis, l.C.S. Oxford 

University rress. 

2. The Koad to ITenty by William T. Foster and Waddill CathingB. 

Houghton MitBin Co. 

3. CUREENCY AND CREDIT by B. G. Hawtrey. Longman. 

4. Ppnjab Village Subvkis— No. I. C. M. Kint?. Civil lyxl Military Gazette 

Press. 

5. OURBENCY AND PRICES IN INDIA by C. N. Vakil and B. K. Muranjan. D. B. 

Taraporevala Sons & Co. 

PIcONOMlCS OF P"ARM OhOANISA'IION AND MANAGEMENT by C. L. HoluiOB. 

H, C. Heath & Co. 

7. Central Banks by C. H. Kisch and W. A. Elkin. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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8. Business without a Buyeb by William T. Foster and Waddill Catchings. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

9. A Study in Public Finance by A. C. Pigou. Macmillan, 

10. A History op Pailway in Ireland by J. C. Conroy. Longman. 

11. The Famine in Soviet Russia (1919 — 23) by H. H. Fisher. Macmillan. 

12. Studies in Economic History by (leorge Unwin. Macmillan. 

13. Book-keeping Theory and Practice by A. H. llosenkampff. The New York 

University Press. 

14. Essential of Indian Economics by B. G. Sapre Tutorial Press. 

15. Social History op England by F. Bradshaw. University Tutorial Press. 

16. A Brief Introduction to Public FiNANCii by Kesan Singh l^ancholy. 

Empire Press, Allahabad. 

''W 

17. Short Notes on Land Revenue Administration and Some Connected 

Subjects by Kesan Singh Pancboly. Empire Press, Allahabad. 

18. Chanaky Society Fourteenth Annual Report (1926 27). Patna Law Press. 

19. The Madura Saurashtra Community by K. R. Sastry. Bangalore Press. 

20. The Facts of Industry. Macmillan. 

21. State-aided Finance by H. R. Scott. Wesleyan Mission Press. 

22. Co-operative C-redit in Jamui Subdivision by Sadashiva Prasad. Patna 

Law Preos. 

23. Recent Progress in Child Welfare Legislation. William Hodson. 
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